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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Drainage Operations at Berri Orchard. 

The Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J Perkins) visit^j 
Berri on Tuesday, December 5th, and addressed a meeting 
Upper River Branches of the Agricultural Bureau on the subj.. et 
“Drainage,” illustrating his remarks from the operations being un,) Pr . 
taken on the Government Experimental Orchard, Berri. This orchard 
developed a salt patch from the first days of irrigation, and at tk 
present moment from 5 to 6 acres are quite barren, whilst the salt 
shows signs of gradually invading neighboring areas. The first xtr]. 
towards reclamation consisted of drawing up contour maps of thr 
affected area showing the levels both of the surface and of the imperm*- 
able clay subsoil. As was anticipated, the clay contours did not in 
any way conform to those of the surface, with the result that the mm 
was held up on a hill slope presenting a mean surface fall of 2ft. 6k 
to the chain. This rather exaggerated fall has rendered necessary 
the use of a relatively large number of observation pits, with which 
the fall is broken so as to reduce the velocity of the drainage waters, 
and thus avoid erosion. In laying out the drainage scheme every- 
thing has been done to avoid a check in the velocity of the water and 
thus minimise the deposit of silt in the pipes. It has been recognised, 
too, that, in the orchard, underground pipes are always liable to 
be choked by the roots of trees, and, unless special p recant Ions 
are taken,, there is frequently difficulty in locating the affected pips 
or even of knowing whether certain lines of pipes are working or not. 
This difficulty has been overcome by making the subsidiary drain*, 
which meet the main drain at an acute angle, discharge into obser- 
vation pits. The subsidiary drains, where sufficiently long, have also 
been provided with observation pits of their own. This has rais'd 
the cost of drainage somewhat, although not excessively so in vie* 
of the advantages that accrue. It. is estimated that one of these ol-w- 
vat ion pits costs, approximately, £2. 

Following on the lecture, members of the Agricultural Bureau 
visited the orchard and were able to see the work in progress, The 


Manager (Mr. C. G. Savage) is much to be congratulated on the 
efficient fashion in which it is being carried out. The first section ot 
the main drain, consisting of 6in. pipes, has been laid, and about 
one-third of the second section. Two subsidiary drains have bfffl 
completed, and it is hoped that the complete system will be in "'(irk- 
ing order early in the new year. The drainage waters from lrrI ' 
gations are already passing into the pipes, and it is hoped that when 
the scheme is complete the salt will gradually be leached out of tie 
' land, when it will be brought again under fruit trees. Tt is e* 
mated that the cost of drainage will be in the neighborhood of '-j 
to the acre. It must borne in mind, however, that this scheme, bes 11 '^ 
reclaiming at present barren areas, will present, the advantage o 
protecting areas which otherwise would soon be destroyed by salt- 
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Jjpcrimental Plots at Smoky Bay. 

An opinion has prevailed in the Smoky Bay district to the effect that 
application of superphosphate to wheat crops did not result in 
hose increases of yields common to most parts of the State. Analyses 
,f the soils showed that there was present a greater percentage of 
ihosphorie acid than existed in the majority of South Australian 
ails, and this lent color to the local belief. In order to arrive at 
j, .finite data on the question, and at the request, of the local Branch 
,f the Agricultural Bureau, the Department of Agriculture laid out 
, series of quantative manurial plots on the holding of Sir. E. Lovelock. 
I’his year’s crops have now been harvested and the results are as 


allows : — 

Manurial Dressing. Yield. 

Bush. Lbs. 

So manure 15 4 

U'wt. super 18 55 

lewt. super 19 52 

2cwt. super 20 48 

lewt. muriate of potash 14 35 

lewt. super aud |cwt. muriate of potash 18 39 

lewt. super and Jewt. muriate of potash 20 39 


The season’s results show a marked increase in yield as a result of 
he application of superphosphates. In common with the experience 
f most other districts of the State, a small dressing (^cwt. to the acre) 
ave the most outstanding increase over the return secured from a 
'lot which received no manurial dressing. At the same time increases 
wre secured from all applications up to and including 2cwt. per acre, 
he potash content of these soils was shown by analysis to be eom- 
'iirntivcly 1° V L but applications of potassic manures had rather a 
'(•pressing effect on the yield, both where the potash was supplied 
lone or in mixture with superphosphate. 


odder Crops at Coonalpyn. 

Hie cereal yields secured in the Coonalpyn district generally have 
| ot . * lew > *s high as might have been expected from the climatic con- 
itions prevailing. This circumstance has led the Department of 
gtitulture to the conclusion that landholders of this and similar 
Kt ’ lcts ma y eventually find it more profitable to concentrate attention 
m nestoek production rather than on cereal growing. A series of 
M 1, 1 'mental plots was established by the Department of Agriculture 
0 / 't T ^ r - b. Tregenza three years ago. Their object is 

“ afferent fodder plants. A recent inspection of these plots has 
, ' d *bat of the fodders sown Wimmera rye grass, wallaby grass 
j ot ” a coekfoot, lucerne, trefoil, and perennial rye grass have 
.p-uticularly well. Alsike clover Yorkshire fog grass, and pas- 
N,lm also promising. g V 
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Sonrsops and Bindweed. 

Two weeds, which are frequently met with in the orchard or vi ae 
yard, are the soursop and the pink-flowered convolvulus or bindweed 
The former is frequently looked upon with favor by orchardists ajj 
vinegrowers, particularly where it is growing in soils which tend to 
become consolidated during the summer months. The plant is h winter 
grower, and, in consequence, where the rainfall is good the trees or 
vines do not suffer from its competition. However, it has yet to b 
determined whether the acid property of the plant has not & « a . 
deney to increase the acidity of the soil. The bindweed is a me*; 
undesirable one. It is an evergreen plant, and appears to delight in 
a well tilled soil. The more it is disturbed with the cultivator or 
harrows the better it seems to thrive and distribute itself. The d«. 
truction of the plant by means of weed killers containing arsenic 
and the like substances is not recommended in the proximity of vines 
or trees. The plant has appeared in one or two of the Govemm® 
Experimental Orchards, and the means of eradication adopted was to 
hoe it whenever shoots appeared through the soil, thus preventing any 
functional activities on the part of the plant. When this method t'f 
attack was carried on for two years the result was the complete eradi- 
cation of the pest. The treatment is based on the fact that no plant 
with chlorophyll in its tissue is able to maintain its vitality for any 
length of time if prevented from projecting its branches and foliage 
into light and air. The same treatment can be applied to the soursop. 


Broadcasting Forest Trees at Booborowie. 

Just over two years ago the Department of Agriculture commented 
some tests at the Booborowie Experimental Farm with the idea o( 
trying the effect of directly seeding forest trees to the land for the 
purpose of providing breakwinds for stock. The particular area repre- 
sented by this farm is very exposed and subject to strong bleak winds, 
and for at least 40 years there has been a total absence of growth of 
trees in the range of hills in this portion of the North. The Depart- 
mental tests consisted of sowing broadcast seeds of 12 varieties of 
eucalypts and three varieties of causarina in the early spring of 
1920. The seed of most of these varieties germinated fairly well. 
The mast outstanding grosvth has been made by the sugar gw® 
many of which, although as yet under three years old, are from Un- 
to 14ft. in height. The others that have done well are the Strati 
Australian box ( E . Hemaphloia), South Australian blue pm (£■ 
Leucoxylon), bastard mahogany ( E . Botrycddes), and South Aus- 
tralian peppermint ( E . Odorata). The efforts of the Department to 
provide shelter in this manner have been attended with success. I” 
way of comparison, some gums were transplanted during the sa® e 
season into the same field as those in which the trees were grown W® 
seed broadcasted in situ. The latter have made at least twice tK 
growth that has been made by the transplanted trees. During tw 
season just closed the test has been extended by the inclusion of P ines - 
About nine acres have been sown to four varieties. 
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NEW ZEALANDIA MILKING MACHINES. 


The New Zealandia Milking Machine is natural in its 
action and effect. Attached to all four teats, it milks alters 
nately two at a time. As in hand milking its pulsation- 
produce a steady flow of milk, but being mechanical, its 
action is more regular than the most expert hand milking. 
It is simple to attach and work the machine, cleaning it is an 
easy matter, and the whole process is more profitable than 
the older method. The New Zealandia is a paying invest- 
ment ‘ or the owner of 5 or 500 cows. Like the hand, its 
rubber-lmed teat cup adjusts itself to the teats of all cows. 

. The International Line of Dairy Farm Machines also 
includes other essential machines, such as Cream SEPARATORS 
and Kerosene Engines. See the I.H.C. Agent about your 
dairy equipment when next in Town, or write us direct for 
literature. 


International Harvester Company of Australia, Pty., Ltd., 

113, 114, North Terrace, Adelaide. 

Agents Everywhere. 
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Herd Testing in England. 

Figures published in the Journal of Ministry of Agricult tlr( 
England for September, 1922, show the remarkable development of 
interest in herd testing in England. In 1917-18 there were in to''. 
country 27 societies, representing 19,793 cows with a mean yield o' 
426galls. of milk. In 1920-21 there were 52 societies, represent;™ 
97,903 cows with a mean yield of 495galls. of milk. The largest J 
of this nature in England is the Essex Herd Testing Society, and 
growth during the four-year period from 1917 till 1921 is somewtw 
extraordinary. It started in 1917-18 with 640 cows yielding ac 
average of 534galls. of milk. The latest figures available, which a> 
for the year 1920-21, show that it now represents 6,427 cows with m 
average yield of 555galls. of milk. 


Plums for Export. 

The success which attended the shipment to London last year of 
many of the more extensively grown varieties of plums, and the 
excellent prices received, will, no doubt, cause growers to watch with 
interest the possibilities of shipment during the coming season. It j s 
understood that experimental chambers, similar to those which wen 
used last year, will again be available in the Commonwealth boats. 
Amongst the well-known varieties that sold for exceptionally good 
prices were — Coe’s Goldendrop, Giant Prune, Monarch, Grand Duke, 
President, Diamond, and Fellembcrg amongst the European sorts, and 
October Purple, Kelsey, Satsuma, Shipper, Burbank, and Wickson 
amongst the Japanese Hybrids. The size of the individual fruits is 
of importance, and, therefore, the Horticultural Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture suggests that, it would be worth while growers, 
who contemplate shipping, paying some attention to thinning where 
necessary. If some of the fruit is removed from branches that arc 
at all crowded the remainder will develop to a finer shape, larger 
size, and better color. Of the above named varieties the fruits tha' 
carried best were those which were packed in shallow trays with cadi 
individual fruit wrapped in tissue paper before the layers weir 
embodied in woodwool. Up to as high as 60s. was received for a 
crate containing three small trays holding about 500 fruits. Ordinary 
apple wrapping paper cut in two pieces makes satisfactory wrapper* 
for plums. 


Steep and Wool Instruction for Farmers. 

For some time the Department of Agriculture has been under the ifc 
advantage of being unable to meet the requirements of farmers for 
instruction in woolelassing. In future, however, the services of an 
officer will be available to deliver lectures and demonstrations on thi- 
subject before Branches of the Agricultural Bureau and other bote 
in country centres. An assistant has been appointed to the 
Instructor of the School of Mines, who will now devote portion of 1"' 
time to visiting the country centres, addressing meetings, and providing 
instruction generally. 
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Herd jesting Society for Metropolitan Area. 

Dairymen in the metropolitan area are interesting themselves in the 
formation of a Herd Testing Society under the Government scheme 
for subsidising such associations. At the request of several interested 
parties, the Dairy Branch of the Department of Agriculture is can- 
vassing dairymen in the city and suburbs, and already a number have 
intimated their willingness to submit their cows to test. It is pro- 
posed to hold a meeting early in the new year for the purpose of 
discussing the project. 


rodders to the Hundred of Senior, 

The Department of Agriculture has had under observation since 
1919 a series of plots of 14 fodders on the holding of Mr. F. Satchell, 
in the hundred of Senior, to the north of Bordertown. Of the fodders 
tried, two that are outstanding are subterranean clover and creeping 
bent grass, both of which have made a dense mass of growth, and are 
spreading into the adjoining plots. Subterranean clover is now fairly 
well known in this State, but creeping bent grass is new to the majority 
of South Australian farmers. It is used in European countries in 
grass mixtures principally for soils that are over wet and inclined to 
be sour. Other fodders that are worthy of notice include alsike clover 
(which is also doing particularly well in the Kybybolite district), trefoil 
or black medic, and Wimmera rye grass. Wallaby grass (a native), 
although somewhat thin, is making good growth. 


The Apple Crop. 

It is anticipated that the forthcoming apple crop will be one of the 
lightest on record taking the State generally. Despite this, there are 
indications' that some varieties of trees are carrying a larger quantity 
ot fruit than was anticipated a month or so ago. This applies par- 
K-ntarly to the Cleopatra. In some districts, more espeeiallv to the 
north of Adelaide, this is the principal variety grown. It usually 
mppens that seasons of short crops are seasons of better prices; it 
Kt'oyes growers, therefore, to take every care of the fruit. The 
°! . I( ;". tuial Branch of the Department of Agriculture suggest that 
attarf!. t ' V ?, u '^ we " to ta ' te every possible precaution against, the 
nf tl " S °* eoc * m m °th an d black spot. Details of treatment for each 
i i icse pests are available in bulletins issued by the Department of 
■ - culture and procurable on application. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horticul- 
ture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry, 
insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar 
subjects, will be referred to the Government experts, and 
replies will be published in these pages for the benefit of 
producers generally. The name and address of the inquirer 
must accompany each question. Inquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence should 
be addressed to “The Editor, The Journal of Agriculture, 
Adelaide.” 

[Replies supplied by C. A. Loxton, B.V.Se., Government Veterinary Surgeon.) 

“A. D. S., n Poochera, has eight-year old mare refuses to eat, has fallen awgr 
in condition. 

Reply — You should give her one level teaspoonful of powdered nux vomica. 
Mix this with a little treacle and give on tongue once daily. Give her also plenty 
of laxative food and an occasional dose of laxative medicine, for which purpose 
honey will be suitable. 

tt Jj. F. G.," Paruna, has mare, seven years, with trembling of muscles behind 
the shoulder. 

Reply — The trembling of the muscles is probably due to fatigue, as Bhe shots 
this peculiarity after strenuous work. You will recognise the difference between 
condition (fitness for work) and fatness. If she is at all fat she would become 
easily fatigued, and trembling of the muscles is commonly seen under these 
circumstances. I would suggest light and regular work until she is in good 
working condition. 

“A . R., " Mundalla, has (1) pony mare with numerous sores on the body, and 
(2) draught mare badly affected with scours. 

Reply — (1) Try the daily application of the following preparation 
Goulard's extract, loz.; olive oil, 6ozs. ; mix. (2) Diarrhoea is a symptom of 
some intestinal irritation and may be treated by giving chlorodyne in doses of 
loz. to 2oz. in a Tittle lukewarm water. Rug and put in a comfortable loosebox. 
Restrict water and take chill off it. Diet carefully. Do not give green stuff. 
Allow linseed tea or other demulcent drinks ad lib if thirst is a prominent 
condition. 

“A. E. A.," Stansbury, has cow with blood in the milk. 

Reply — The presence of blood in the milk is most frequently due to the rupture 
of a blood-vessel from an injury of some kind, or it may be due to congestion 
or inflammation of the udder. If there is any heat or pain apply warm foment 
dry, and rub gently with camphorated oil. Milk carefully and thoroughly. 

"J. H. B.,” Appila, asks treatment of greasy heels. 

Reply — I recommend you to use the following preparation: — Formalin, 
glycerine, \ pint ; methylated spirits, i pint ; mix. Apply daily with an ® 
brush. Frequent washing is not advisable in these cases. As improvement a 1 
place increase the interval between the dressings. 

“ A. T. M.," Kolballa, has cow frothing at the mouth and discharging 41 
the nose. ^ 

Reply — The symptoms suggest some obstruction in the throat or gullet. ^ 
most common causes for such a condition would be the presence of a foreign ^ ^ 
in either of these regions (choking) or the presence of some swelling, such 
abscess. You should, in the ease of the former, note some external swelling 
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the gullet. Choking is usually accompanied by flatulence (hoven). j n 
inflammatory condition of the throat, abscess formation, &c., there is usually 
external swelling in this region. ‘ 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Meadows, reports heifeT, now 19 
old, which, after repeated services, fails to get in calf. 

Reply — The barrenness of the heifer may be due to some abnormal 
of the genital organs, which can only be determined by an examination. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Wilmington, reports blindness of drjuH- 
horse; a dark-blue substance appears to be just below the pupil of each eye. 

Reply — The blindness is probably due to some irritation or inflammation 
the eye. Try 1 per cfcnt. solution of silver nitrate. Apply a few drops v.itl 
an eye dropper. Report again in a fortnight. 

“R. H.,” Aldgate, has aged pony mare constantly rubbing her tail aguiii ? i 
fences, &c. 

Reply — It is probable that she is suffering from rectal worms. Give 1 i»t tLv 
following powders in her feed: — Powdered sulphate of iron, Hoz. ; tartar cnut.,-, 
;£oz. ; powdered gentian root 3oz. (mix). Divide into 12 powders. Give one tv;-- 
daily in the feed. , Give her also a reetal injection of warm soapy water "(‘ntstiuin. 
a small quantity of turpentiue (Joz. per gallon) for two or three days in suenv^,!;. 

“G. H.,** Torrensville, reports cow calved a month ago, udder very haul, ui;,! 
of slight discoloration of the milk. 

Reply — These last two symptoms indicate an inflammation of the udder. Tl- 
present condition of the milk vessel is consequent upon this trouble. Milk her <*;i 
carefully and thoroughly. Yon can give the affected portion plenty uf gout h- 
hand rubbing, using a little camphorated oil. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Mallala, reports (1) horse with a l;o> 
lump of limey substance in jaw and (2) cow thgt appears to choke when Mins, 
dry fodder. 

Reply — (1) This may be a salivary calculus (stone in check). The wu./. 
will require regular attention or a salivary fistula will result. Cleanse mn'u'k 
every day, and dress with antiseptic. (2) Cow with “choke.” Tlu* aBminnai 
condition which arises when feeding dry chaff is probably due to a dilation of th- 
gullet. If this is in the upper portion of the tube it will be visible as a swelling 
in the neck (when impacted with chaff). The trouble may be regnnle-i as 
incurable. If she is fat it would be advisable to sell her to the butcher. T!u? 
trouble usually results in loss of condition. 

Bbn. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Oarrow, reports cow with a swelling <•: 
the kuee. 

Reply — The swelling is due to a chronic inflammation of the joint, the roMit 
of an injury. It may have been caused by the continual bruising ot' the yi’k*’. 
Such swellings if containing fluid may be opened at a suitable place to pmvMo 
drainage, and with antiseptic precautions The wound should be cleansed d«iv. 
and syringed out with a weak solution of iodine. Operations of I his hir-.. 
however, are better left alone unless skilled attention is available. If thro 
any heat or pain, irrigate frequently with cold water. I would net vn iin -! . 
destruction of the cow on account of a chronic enlargement of the knee «* \ iV '- 
as there is no cruelty involved in keeping her. * 

“ D. T. L.,” Talia, reports horse with swelling of jaws, paralysis id t 
very nervy, and stiffness of joints. 

Reply — The symptoms suggest a sub-acute form of tetanus (lockjaw). ^ " 
a wound infection disease, and, although you state there appears to be » !l ' u ^ !1 ‘ 
it is quite possible that a small puncture might be overlooked. Put him f * 
darkened loose-box and keep him as quiet as possible. Give him soft, laxative re- 
place both feed and water at a height where they will be easily accessible, . 
give him Epsom salts, 4oz. daily, in food or water, but do not drench. u 
case of snake bite there is a doughy swelling in the region of the bite. 
sliould, in the ease of a venomous snake, show the two puncture marks o 
fangs. There is also weakness and prostration. 
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■‘SI G.,” Kybybolite, reports aged pony mare in good condition, which 
developed swellings under chest, between fore legs, and under belly. 

Reply— I advise you to give her cooling medicine— Epsom salts,’ loz., saltpetre 
0I) e teaspoonful — twice daily iu drinking water. Put her on laxative diet, and 
place her in a small yard or paddock for exercise. 

“G. II. M.,” Schuetze’s Landing, has cow with wound in the middle of the 

Ui Rcp!v— I advise you to syringe it out with some mild disinfectant solution, 
such its boracic acid, one tablespoonful to a pint, or weak permanganate of 
notash solution (Condy’s) ahout claret color. It may be necessary to enlarge the 
external opening so as to obtain drainage. You will find a household enema syringe 
an effective means of dressing the wound. Clip the hair off the part with a pair 
or sharp scissors. Dress once daily, and afterwards powder the wound with dry 
loracic acid. 

■■R. S. T.,” Bockleigh, reports six year old mare, which ran an iron peg into 
her cheat.. 

Reply— Keep the wound clean with warm water and washing soda. Prom its 
position it should drain effectively. It would be desirable, however, to syringe 
out the wound with about a pint, of disinfectant solution. Dress once a day. 
Enlarge external wound if necessary. Proud flesh is not likely to give nnv 
i rouble in a wound of this kind. 


DEPARTMENTAL DOINGS, 


Centres visited by the Director of Agriculture during the months 
of November and December include Edwardstown, where the Director 
addressed a meeting of gardeners on “Manures”; Mount Gambier, 
where he met members of the local Herd Testing Society ; Millieent, 
"'hero, in company with the members of the local Branch of the Agri- 
cultural Bureau, he inspected the experimental plots; and Berri, 
where lie addressed a meeting of surrounding Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau on “Drainage.” 

Dairying. 

The Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. H. J. Apps) visited Kvhybolite, 
Blackwood, Marama, and Mount Gambier. At Marama he addressed 
a meeting of the Agricultural Bureau, and at Mount Gambier a meet- 
ing of the Herd Testing Association. 


Poultry. 

The Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F, Laurie) addressed meetings of the 
gricultural Bureau at Lone Pine and Currency Creek. 

General, 

... 'i x W T tary Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. J. Finnis) 
ttiral u 8 homestead meeting of the Brinkley Branch of the Agricul- 
Olr p U n a "’ * n e °mpany with the Government Veterinary Surgeon 
Fat-roll’ n L.V.Sc.) ; addressed the inaugural meeting of the 

farmers* T 1 ?*. Branch of the Agricultural Bureau; attended the annual 
Ii te . ‘ , ™ ltm g day at the Government Experimental Farm, Kyb.ybo- 
tural B atWressed a meeting of the Meadows Branch of the Agricul- 
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REPORT ON SECOND YEAR OF OPERATIONS OF 
RIVER MURRAY HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION, 


[By Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 

On September 30th, 1922, the second year of operations of the River 
Murray Herd Testing Association was brought to a close. Herewith I 
submit a general statement of results achieved, together with comments 
on such points as appear to have public usefulness. 

General Conditions Governing Tests. 

I shall recall, in the first place, the general conditions under which 
the herds have been tested. The Association is self-governing, and 
provides its own Recorder who is a paid servant of the Association, 
but neither financially nor personally interested in the competing herds. 

The Recorder, however, works under the general supervision of 
Departmental officers. He visits each herd monthly, and weighs 
morning and evening milk of each cow in the herd, and subsequently 
tests the milk for butter fat percentage. A record of the results is 
then posted to the Department of Agriculture and entered in its official 
records; the Departmental staff is responsible for all subsequent calcu- 
lations and determinations. The total amount of milk and butter 
fat recorded, multiplied by the number of days in the month, repre- 
sents the total monthly output ; whilst the latter sum divided by the 
total number of cows past their first calf in the owner’s possession, 
whether dry or in milk, represents the mean output of the herd per 
cow per month. Finally, the sum of these mean monthly outputs 
represents approximately the mean output per cow per annum. It 
should be observed in this connection that milk drawn during the six 
weeks preceding calving and four days after calving is not, credited 
to the cows concerned, and it follows that in one calendar year no 
cow is ever credited with more than 319 days’ milk. 

The owner may purchase new cows at any time of the year con- 
ditionally on his registering them with the Recorder as soon as the; 
reach his property. The addition of new cows to the herd, whether 
dry or in milk, leads automatically to an increase in the number by 
which monthly outputs are divided. Similarly, heifers must be 
registered as soon as they drop their first calf. 

In like manner, unsatisfactory cows may be sold at any time and 
automatically lead to a reduction of the dividing number. Deaths are 
dealt with similarly. 

In brief summary these are the general conditions under which these 
tests have been conducted. 
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The 1921-22 Combined Association Results. 

The combined Association results are indicated below in Table I. : — 

TuiLE 1 .— Showing Combined Results of River Murray Herd Testing 
Association for 1921-22 Season. 
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Cows 

in 

Milk. 

Average 

Butter 

Fat 

Test. 

Milk. 

_ 

Butter Fat. 

Month. 

: LOWS 

1 Under 
; Test. 

i 

Produced 

*>y _ 

Association. 

Per Cow. 

. 

Produced 

by 

Association. 

Per 

Cow. 

1921-22. 

i Cows. 

Cows. 

Per cent. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lba. 


277-71 

228-94 

4-34 

183,366-5 

660-28 

7,953-07 

28-64 


! 281-37 

230-41 

4-21 

166,718-5 

592-52 

7,015-09 

24-93 


| 284-78 

237-36 

4-35 

181,525-5 

637-42 

7,902-25 

27-75 


i 285-62 

235-00 

4-35 

181,592-5 

635-78 

7,890-23 

27-62 

MUY . • • 

! 293-82 

247-39 

4-36 

167,401-5 

569-68 

7,293-18 

24-82 

•b 

[ 293-22 

243-33 

4-49 

169,982-5 

579-71 

7,625-27 

26-01 

1 

i 286-00 

231-11 

4-47 

144,456-5 

505-09 

6,455-07 

22-67 


| 288-41 

235-84 

4-57 

149,400 

518-01 

6,822-66 

23-66 

i , 

: 296-00 

239-02 

4-35 

163,344-5 

551-84 

7,099-37 

23-98 


i 298-93 

238-52 

4-51 

168,240 

562-81 

7,592-94 

25-40 

18t 

j 300-78 

232-10 

4-28 

178,786 

594-41 

7,655-07 

25-45 

ember . . 

1 299-75 

228-26 

4-30 

178,758-5 

596-36 

7,684-60 

25-04 

-S3 

290-53 

235-61 

4-38 

- 

6,999-53 

- 

306-30 

Total production for year . . 


2,033,572-511» 

Milk 


88,988- 801 bg. 
Butterfat. 



The salient features of this table may be summarised as follows 

1. The mean number of cows under test was represented by 290.53 
head. 

2. The mean number of cows in milk was 235.61, or 81.1 per cent, 
of the numbers present in the herds. This gives a mean milking 
period of 296 days. 

3. 1 he mean output of milk per cow per annum was represented by 
69!).95galls., or 2.36galls. per day over the mean milking period, or 
1.92galls, per day over the full 12 months. 

1 Ibe mean output of butter fat per cow per annum was repre- 
*"Wby 306.31bs., or l.OSIbs. per day, over the mean milking period, 
or 0.841bs. per day over the whole 12 months. 

Ttuit,^ 1 bas ’ s of a 15 P er cent - over - run . ( bis would represent 
■w^lbs. of butter. per cow per annum, or 8^1bs. per cow per week 
°'er the mean milking period, or 6|lbs. of butter per cow per week 
over the full 12 months. 

6. From month to month milk yields were fairly regular, with a 
1 fiT a n max * mum . of 2.13galls. per day in October and a minimum of 
liar h S - n ^P r 'b probable, however, that total yields could 

J? Seen improved by more generous feeding between April and July. 

, utter fat production varies on somewhat similar lines with 
0 921h 1Um P ro ? uot * on between October and February (0.891bs. to 
8 per diem) and minimum production in April and May 
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( 0.751 bs. and 0.761bs. per diem). It is noticeable, however, Ui at ,l 
rush of spring feed in August is more conducive to milk production 
than that of butter fat. 


1921-22 Results Contrasted with Commonwealth Mean I'ioi p,e» 
and Returns from Similar Associations in Great Britain. 

As might have been expected, these returns are very satisfactory 
relative to the mean returns for the State and the Commomvcalilj 
The most recently available statistics show the mean returns for a 
period of five years — 1915-1919 — to be as follows : — 


Victoria 

South Australia . 
New South Wales 

Tasmania 

Queensland 

Western Australia 
Commonwealth . . 


350galls. per cow 
319galls. 

288galls. 

251 galls. 

230galls. 

217galls. 

293galls. “ 


Similarly, the recently published results concerning similar Asso- 
ciations in Great Britain show the River Murray Herd in a very 
favorable light. I have summarised these results below in Tabic I Li- 


Table If. — Summarising 1917-21 Herd Testing Results in Omit 
Britain. 


Milk. 


Seasons. 

Number of 
Societies. 

Cows Under j 
Test. j 

Mean Yield | 
Per Cow 

Per Annum, j 

Percent 

Improvement. 

i 

1917-18 

27 

19,793 

Galls. 

426 

Per cent. 

1918 19 

38 

37,880 

450 


1910-20 

46 

61,323 

479 

Ii4 

1920-21 

52 

1 

j 97,903 

i 495 

1 

33 


The rapid increase of these Societies in Great Britain is a tribute to 
their value. It is satisfactory to note, too, that there has been a 
yearly improvement in the milk yield of cows under test. When, 
however, these improvements are reduced to a percentage basis they 
illustrate the law of diminishing returns. 


Comparison of 1921-22 and 1920-21 Results. 

The mean 1921-22 results of the River Murray Herd Testing *^ s f' 
ciation are slightly superior to those of 1920-21 — 2.13 per cent. w 
mean milk yield per cow and 2.57 per cent, for mean butter fat , vltl 
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YIELDS AN ABUNDANCE OF SPRING AND SUMMER PASTURE, 
GREEN FEED, OR HAY, 

THE GENUINE IOWA GROWN HUBAM, on account of its quick 
growth, is especially valuable for fitting in the rotation between 
two winter crops of grain, and will, in a few months, fully restore 
the humus and nitrogen taken from the soil by the preceding crops. 

1. CAN BE PASTURED, CUT FOR GREEN FEED, OR MADE TNTO HAY. 

2. RESTORES THE HUMUS AND NITROGEN TAKEN FROM THE SOIL 

BY THE PRECEDING CROP. 

A A MARVELLOUSLY QUICK SOIL RESTORER, 
f. AN EXCELLENT WEED DESTROYER WHEN SOWN THICKLY. 
YIELDS AN ABUNDANCE OF SPRING AND SUMMER PASTURE, 
GREEN FEED, AND HAY. 

«• A WONDFRFUL HONEY PLANT FOR BEES. 

"• CAN BE GROWN UNDER A REMARKABLY WIDE RANGE OF 
CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. 

PRICE, 12s. 6d. per lb.. Postage Extra. 


BRUNNINGSl 


(F. H. brunning pty., ltd. , 

64, ELIZABETH ST., MELBOURNE. 
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per cow Other salient features of interest in the two seasons sre 
summarised in Table III. below: — 


Table III . — Contrasting 1921-22 and 1920-21 Results of the Rhy r 
Murray Herd Testing Association, 




! 

1921-22. ! 

1920-21. 

Percentage 



1 


increase', 

Mean number of cows in herd 


290-5 | 

305-5 

- t-!)| 

Mean number cows in milk 


235-6 , 

256-2 

- 8-95 

Percentage of cows in milk 


81 -1 i 

83-9 ; 

- 3-34 

Mean milking period 

days 

296 

306 

■- 3-2: 

Mean milk per cow per annum 

.... gaila. 

699-95 1 

685-32 

+ 2-13 

Mean milk per cow per diem 

galls. 

1-92 

1-88 

+ 2-13 

Mean butter fat per cow per aunum . . . . 

....lbs. 

306-:® : 

298-63 , 

4- 2-57 

Mean butter fat per cow per diera 

....lbs. 

0-84 ' 

0-82 

H- 2-57 

Mean butter per cow per week 

lbs. 

6-76 : 

i 

6-59 1 

+ 2-3# 


It will he noted that the mean milking period in 1921-22—29$ 
days — was 10 days shorter than was the case in 1920-21 ; this, of course, 
is a matter of management, but is also a factor tending to reduce gros.- 
production for the year. 

It should be pointed out that, out of the 15 herds of which the 
Association consisted in 1921-22, six were new herds which had not 
taken part in the 1920-21 tests. If we contrast the nine herds, which 
were under test for two consecutive seasons, the rate of progress in 
the second year will be seen to be far more pronounced. Data con- 
cerning these nine herds have been summarised in Table IV. below — 


Table IV . — Contrasting 1921-22 and 1920-21 Results for the Nine 
Herds Present in Both Season’s Tests. 


Mean number of cows in herd 

Total milk production 

Mean milk per cow per annum 

Total butter fat production 

Mean butter fat per cow per annum 


| 1921-22. 

1920-21. 

Percent a« 
Increase. 

| 181-62 

190-45 

- 4-W 

Lillis. 140,470-6 

138,226-2 

+ 1-62 

.galls. 773-43 

725-79 

-j- (v5t> 

.lbs. ) 59.446-43 

58,814-39 

-j- 1-07 

.lbs. 327-31 

308-82 

+ 6-(l(l 


Thus, it will he seen that for these nine herds continuously under 
test, although the number of cows in the second year was reduced by 
4.64 per cent., total production of milk increased by 1.62 per cent.. 
and of butter fat by 1.07 per cent.; whilst mean production per co» 
per annum was increased 6.56 per cent,, in the case of milk and 6.00 
per cent, in the case of butter fat. This represents satisfactory pro- 
gress, which it is hoped will be continued in future years. 

A general improvement of 48galls. per cow per annum, represents, at 
present prices, an increased gross return of about £2 per cow per 
annum, which, if referred to the dairy cows of the State, would total 
more than £300,000 in increased gross revenue. 
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1921-22 Results Referred to Competing Herds. 

In Table V. general results have been tabulated, so as to show their 
bearing upon individual competing herds. 

Tible V.— Shewing Individual Results of River Murray Herd Testing 
Association Herds Competing in 1921-22. 


i 


Period 

i 

Mean Mean 

Milk 


Mean 

Butter 

Fat. 

Butter Fat. 

I’nder 

Test* 

Cows Cow 8 
in 1 in 
Herd. Milk. 

i 

Total. 

Per Cow. 

Total. 

Per Cow. 

Months. 

Cows, j Cows. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Per cent. 

Lba. 


’ 12 

49-54 ! 40-73 

475,144-5 

9,600-39 

3-84 

18,259-14 

369-23 

12 

27-99 | 23-57 

252,544-5 

8,982-96 

4-02 

10,162-05 

362-17 

12 

12-70 10-63 

98,583-5 

7,784-56 

4-56 

4,470-37 

353*07 

12 

13-101 10-76 

94,510 

7,208-97 

4-71 

4,446-57 

339-12 

12 

14-61 | 11-62 

106,066-5 

7,308-56 

4-43 

4,725-07 

323-72 

12 . 

11-02 1 8-73 

81,872-5 

7,507-18 

4-23 

3,466-16 

317-95 

12 

13-99! 11-58 

87,437-5 

6,218-54 

4-77 

4,109-15 

296-69 

12 

16-38 j 13-44 

100,227 

6,506-99 

4-54 

4,825-86 

295-87 

12 

16-67 i 13-54 

100,713-5 

6,052-74 

4-67 

4,700-34 

282-23 

12 

13-11 j 10-35 

73,073 

5,599-06 

5-03 

3,699-36 

281-62 

12 

33-70 1 26-03 

200,962-5 

5,985-40 

4-69 

9,420-64 

280-31 

12 

13-89 ! 10-34 

81,555 

0,992-28 

4-46 

3,639-39 

268-14 

I 12 

18-32 i 15-07 

99,590 

5,406-94 

4-81 

4,692-09 

255-08 

12 

15-75 13-52 

83,268-5 

5,259-42 

4-63 

3,853-85 

243-65 

j 12 

19-76 i 15-70 

90,924 

4,581-76 

4-90 

4,458-76 

226-51 

12 

19-37 | 15-71 


6,999-531bs. 

4-38 

• 

306-30 


i 






production for year . . 

2,033,572-51bs. 



88,988-801bs. 




Milk 

i 


Butter fat 



It will be noted in the first place that, out of the 15 competing 
herds, practically 12 exceeded 6l)()gails. of milk per cow per annum, 
six yielded over TOOgalls., and two 900galls. and over. Similarly’ 
six herds, averaged over 3001bs. of butter fat per cow per annum, and 
three — the prize winners — over 3501bs. 

Prizes. 

The Government prizes were awarded as follows : — 
first Prise. — Mr. J. A. Halliday, with 369.231bs. of butter fat per 
row per annum and 960.64galls. of milk. 

Second Prize. — Mr. C. J. Morris, with 362.171bs. of butter fat per 
mw per annum and 898.30galls. of milk. 

Unrd Prize.— Mr. L. G. Foster, with 353.071bs. of butter fat per 
mw per annum and 778.46ga!ls. of milk. 

he prize winners are to be congratulated on the excellent results 
tBe )' have secured. 

. Changes in the Herds During the Year. 
do ' * S T U ever y mem ber of the Association to buy or sell cows 
the^fl e eours e_of the year; similarly, cows may die and heifers on 
r hrst calf will he admitted to the milking vards. Jn all such 

B 
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eases the cows concerned affect the mean yearly yield of the herd f» 
the fraction of year only over which they are present as rnilkerv 
Variations in the herds covering these points are indicated below 



1921-22. 

1920-21. 

Opening numbers 

.... 287 

246 

Purchases 

.... 35 

24 

Heifers on first calf 

41 

22 

Sales 

.... 39 

33 

Deaths 

.... 17 

2 

Total 

.... 363 

292 

Less reductions . . . . 

.... 56 

35 

Closing numbers . . . . 

.... 307 

257 


It will be noted that relatively to 1920-21, deaths have been rather 
heavy in 1921-22, viz., 17 head, or about 4.7 per cent, of total numbers 
forming part of the Association. 

Herd I/O (Mr. J. A. Halliday). 

For the second year in succession Mr. J. A. Halliday ’s herd has beet 
placed first, both for mean output of milk per cow per annum 
(960.64galls.), and for mean output of butter fat (369.231bs.). He 
is to be congratulated on the excellent results secured. 

This herd, which consists of Friesans and Grade Fricsans, was con- 
stituted as follows in the two seasons:— 

1921-22. 1920-21. 


Cows on their first calf 16 11 

Three years old 4 4 

Four years old 3 9 

Five years old 9 \[ 

Aged 24 17 


fn Table VI. below the mean results of the two seasons have been 
summarised comparatively : — 


Table VI. — Results of Mr. Holliday’s Herd in 1921-22 and 1920-21 
Respectively. 



1921-22. 

1920-21. 

Increase. 

Total. Per ' 

cent*? 6 - 

Mean number of cows in herd 

49-54 

46-23 

; 

+ 3-31 1+ :|l j 
+ »•« ;+ $ 

Mean number of cows in milk 

40-73 

39-01 

Percentage of cows in milk % 

82-22 

84-38 

- 2 „ lb r ;« 

Mean milking period days 

300 

308 

, -7--7S 

Mean milk per cow per annum .... galls. 

960-64 ' 

939-21 

+ 2 

Mean butter fat per cow per annum . lbs. 

369-23 

364-29 

+ + 5 

Mean butter per cow per week . . . lbs. 

8-17 

8-06 

+ T « 

Mean butter fat percentage 

3-84 

3-88 ! 

— 0-04 j — 1 
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This Fanner Saved £78 


in Twenty- three Days 

with a 



THE following extract from an unsolicited testimonial from an enthusiastic 
I CASE owner proves, beyond doubt, its ability to reduce to a minimum 
the cost of farming operations : 


*• Wongarbon, N.S.W., 14/11/22. 

I worked the Tractor on top pear over all sorts of surface conditions, 
pulling the Sundercufc and doing the hardest of the ground and was never 
Btuck for reserve power. 1 also hitched the Tractor to two 10 Sundercuta 
and ploughed for three days on low gear. She handled this load with 
ease over undulating country, ploughing four inches deep. In the 23 days 
the Tractor ploughed 380 acres at a cost of Is. 8§d. per acre for fuel used, 
including three tins ot benzine and three tins ot oil. I might mention 
that the Tractor gave no trouble at all, and. furthermore, was a pleasure 
to handle. By doing 380 acres in 23 days, the Tractor displaced three (3) 
eight-horse teams, representing a saving in fuel versus chaff of £58, and 
about £20 in wages. ‘Undoubtedly the best thing on wheels.’ Wishing 
you every success. I am, yours sincerely, 

(Sgd.) W. J. Campbell.” 

The CASE can do the same for you ! There’s a size for each individual 
farmer’s needs. Write for full specifications and beautifully illustrated catalog. 
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Briefly, the milk output per cow per annum has improved bv 
21.43galls. or 2.28 per cent., and the butter fat output by 4.941bs, o': 
1.36 per cent. The improvement, of course, is not very striking, but 
it should he recollected that when a herd has reached a high degree 
of productiveness, as is the case with Mr. Halliday’s herd, the li m i, s 
within which further improvement is economically possible are 
very great. No doubt in the course of time Mr. Halliday could p ro . 
bably exceed a l,000gall. mean; it would, however, take not only time, 
but would depend also very largely upon favorable economic conditions, 
Mr. Halliday himself has expressed the opinion that he could have 
done done very much better in 1921-22 but for the fact that current 
prices for milk were unusually low, whilst those of mill offals were 
too high to admit of as thorough feeding as he could have wished, It 
should be noted, too, that the lowering of the 1921-22 mean milking 
period from 308 to 300 days will have had a corresponding influence 
in reducing total output. 

As a further comparison between the two seasons, it may be stated 
that in 1920-21 12 of Mr. Halliday ’s cows yielded more than l.OOOgalls. 
of milk and 16 in 1921-22. In 1920-21 10 of his cows yielded more 
than 4001bs of butter fat and 13 in 1921-22. 

Over the two seasons 11 cows yielded more than 2,000galls. of milk 
Details concerning their performance are shown in Table VII. 


Table VII . — Showing Records of Cows whose Two Years’ Yields urn 
in Excess of 2,000 galls, of Milk. 





Two Years. 


Age. 

Days in 




1921-22. 

Milk. 






Milk. ! 

Butter Fat. 



: 

Galls. 

Lbs. 

Donald’s Maid 

6 

I 601 

3,196 

1,223 

Mavis 

4 

589 

2,568 

1170 

Belle Donald 

64 

629 

2,561 

9>4 

Marie Donald 

54 

638 

2,378 


Dolly Hawker 

? 

038 

2,378 

808 

901 

Donald’s Pride 

54 

644 

2,162 

Bud Donald 

54 

! 593 

2,123 

7311 

810 

Jessie Revel 

5 

001 

2,096 

Bolivar *, 

10 

565 

2,081 

73 * 

Belgium 

6 

592 

2,080 

796 

Winnie Revel 

u 

600 

J 

2,075 



Herd 1/C (Mr. O. J. Morris). 

The second prize was secured by the herd of Mr. C. J. Morris. This 
herd, which occupied seventh place in 1920-21, has made more pro- 
gress in 1921-22 than any of the other competing herds, and -'h- 
Morris is to be highly congratulated on the results achieved. 
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This herd consists of Grade Friesans distributed as follows in the 


two seasons : — 

1921-22. 1920-21. 


Cows on their first calf 5 10 

Three years old 9 9 

Four years old 5 4 

Five years old 4 g 

Aged . . . . ' 10 21 


Summarised comparison of 1921-22 and 1920-21 results respectively 
is shown below in Table VIII. : — 


Table VIII .— Comparison of Mr. G. J. Morris’ Herd in 1921-22 and 
1920-21 Results Respectively. 


Mean number of cows in herd 

Mean number of cows in milk 

Percentage of cows in milk % 

Mean milking period days 

Mean milk per cow per annum galis. 

Mean butter fat per cow per annum . lbs. 
Mean butter per cow per week . . . lbs. 
Mean butter fat percentage % 


j 1921-22. 

1920-21. 

Increase. 

Total 

Per- 

! centage. 

1 

27-99 

45-07 


17-08 

- 37-90 

23-57 

36-54 

— 

12-97 

- 35-60 

84-21 

81-07 

+ 

3-14 

+ 3-87 

307 

296 

+ 

11 

+ 3-72 

898-3 

715-53 

4- 182-77 ; 

+ 25-54 

362-17 

294-79 

+ 

67-38 

+ 22-86 

8-00 

6-50 

+ 

1-50 

+ 22-86 

4-02 

4-12 


0-1 

- 2-43 


■ ^mi e oI IIL Sh0ws the implement effected in Mr. Morris’ herd 
m 1J21-22 to have been very striking, lie has increased the mean 
output ot milk per cow per annum by close on 183galls. or 25.54 per 
font., and the mean output of butter fat by 67.381bs. or 22.86 per 
on . At current prices this represents improvement, in gross returns 
per cow per annum as whole milk of £6 17s. Id. and of £5 15s 9 d 
as butter fat and skim milk. 


refiTf 0 contributed chiefly to these very satisfactory 

mem S . 1 V v^ding out of unprofitable cows, and ( 2 ) better manage- 
ment and feeding of the balance of the herd. 


of tb * 1 WaS re dueed by about 17 head, representing 37.9 per cent, 
otio nf T g ' nal mean total. Among the cows discarded, however, was 
over innit ° 6St ^^-21 performers, the only one in fact which yielded 
-wuibs. of butter fat and over l, 000 galls. of milk in 1920-21. 

J r ^ ence of treatment in 1921-22 is clearly shown by the largely 
?ed num ber of cows yielding over l, 000 galls. of milk and 4001bs. 
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of butter fat. A comparative statement for the two seasons is shown 
below in Table IX. : — 

Table IX. — Showing 1921-22 and 1920-21 Records Respectively 0 i 
Cows Yielding over 1,000 galls, of Milk or 400 lbs. of Butler p a j 
in One Year. 


1 

! 

| 


1921-22. 

• 

1920-21. 

Cow. 

Age. 

Days 

in 

Milk 

Milk. 

Butter Fat. 

DayB 

in 

Milk. 

Milk. 

Butter I'ii. 

Ivy 

6 

305 

Galls. 

1,398-7 

Lbs. 

494-3 

297 

Galls. 

913-0 

tbs. 

3290 

Nancy 

10 

310 

1,271-3 

458-5 

247 

822-4 

319-2 

Tilly 

» 

319 

1,138-3 

416-8 

296 

962-1 

378-2 

Manx 

3 

319 

1,131-9 

400-6 

297 

724-8 

249-0 

Loma 

8 

295 

1,075-1 

422-8 

296 

867-2 

3291 

Traoy 

4 

319 

1,056-4 

422-2 

299 

686-4 

268-8 

Roughy 

4 

319 

1,004-0 

404-3 

319 

837-6 

325-9 

Eliza 

4i 

319 

996-3 

404-2 

283 

706-3 

293-0 

Jinny 

8 

319 

957-4 

417-7 

312 

812-7 

312-2 

Tiny 

10 

295 

901-4 

412-2 

319 

750-9 

356-3 

Yankee 


282 

896-6 

445-1 

303 

7310 

342-5 

1920-21 

Rose 

7 

_ 

(s 

aid) 

282 

1,075-2 

415-0 

Shamrock 

9 


(dead) 

254 

880-8 

423-1 


The results in Table IX. speak for themselves and show how well 
Mr. Morris profited from his first year’s connection with a Herd Test- 
ing Society. 


Herd 1/N (Mr. L. G. Poster). 

The third herd in order of merit is the property of Mr. L. G. Poster, 
who joined the Association for the first time in the 1921-22 season. 
In the circumstances, his herd’s mean yield of 353.071bs. of butter 
fat and 778.46galls. of milk is highly creditable, and Mr. Poster is to 
be complimented thereon. 


Mr. Poster’s herd consists of mixed Friesians, Jersey and Shorthorn 
crosses distributed as follows: — 

Cows on their first calf 

Three years old 

Pour years old 

Five years old 

Aged 

One of Mr. Poster’s cows (Nigger) yielded l,049.8galls. of nulk ^ 
485.51bs. of butter fat. Petsie yielded 954.5galls. of milk and «tu w- 
of butter fat, and Roany 832.4galls. of milk and 441.21bs. of but (J 


3 

1 

2 

3 

7 
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Herd 1/A — (Mr. B. H. Green). 

Mr. Green’s herd was placed second in 1920-21 and fourth in 1921-22. 
It consists of Jersey-Shorthorn crosses, and is always in excellent 
milking condition. The ages of the eows are as follows:— 


Cows on their first calf 
Three years old . . 

Four years old 

Five years old 

Aged 


1921-22. 1920-21. 
..2 — 

.. 1 — 

• — 2 

2 1 

.11 11 


The mean milk yield of the herd in 1921-22 was 721.0galls. as 
against 710.9galls in 1920-21, an improvement of 1.4 per cent. The 
mean butter fat yield was 339.11bs. as against 337.21bs. in 1920-21, an 
improvement of 0.6 per cent. 


Mr. Green appears to have been impressed with the results registered 
by the local Friesian herds and has placed a Friesian bull at the 
head of his herd. 


Herd 1/K (Messrs. G. & J. Paltridge). 

Messrs. Paltridge ’s herd was ninth in 1920-21 and fifth in 1921-22. 
It consists of Jersey and Shorthorn crosses. The ages of the cows 
are as follows: — 

1921-22. 1920-21. 


Cows on first calf 3 

Three years old 1 1 

Four years old 1 2 

Five years old 2 5 

Aged io 6 


The mean milk yield of the herd in 1921-22 was 730.86galls. as 
against 612.91galls. in 1920-21, an improvement of 118galls. per cow, 
or 19.3 per cent. The mean butter fat yield in 1921-22 wms 323.721bs. 
as against 277.921bs. for 1920-21, an improvement of 45.81bs., or 16.5 
per cent. 

Two of Messrs. Paltridge ’s cows exceeded 4001bs. of butter fat in 
1921-22, namely, Nancy, a Jersey-Shorthorn cross, with 965.6galls. 

anc ^ 425.751bs. of butter fat, and Lady, a Grade Shorthorn, 
vnh 872.9galls. of milk and 402.111bs. of butter fat. No cow r s reached 
these figures in 1920-21. 

The improvement in the returns from this herd are very satis- 
actory and second only to Mr. Morris' herd. 

Herd 1/1 (Mr. P. H. Pickering), 

k? r hl> which was placed fifth in 1920-21, was sixth 
931-22. It consisted of Illawarras and Grade Shorthorns. 

i? eai ^ 0u ^P ut of milik of this herd was 750.7galls. as against 
galls, in 1920-21, an improvement of 3.2 per cent. The mean 
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output of butter fat was 317.951bs. as against 303.31bs. in 1920-91 
an improvement of 4.8 per cent. 

The ages of the cows were as follows: — 

1921-22. 1920-21. 


Cows on first calf 2 5 

Three years old 2 — 

Pour years old — 1 

Five years old 1 6 

Aged 8 5 


Conclusions. 

In conclusion it may be stated that here at Murray Bridge two 
years' herd testing have already favorably influenced milk pro- 
duetion, the most notable instances being the herds of Messrs. Morris 
and Paltridge. It is confidently anticipated that this influence in 
the direction of increased production will be even greater in the near 
future, and that it will have the effect of convincing other dairy 
centres of the value of herd testing. 

I have summarised below in Table X. a statement showing the 
money valu« at current rates of the production of the various com- 
peting herds in 1921-22 and 1920-21. 

Table X— Showing Money Value of Production per Cow of Com- 
peting Herds in 1921-22 and 1920-21. 


Competing Herds. 


l/G. 

1/C . 

1/U, 

1/A. 

1/K 

1/1 . 

1/L. 

1/E . 

1/J . 

1/T . 

I/O. 

1/S . 

1/M 

1/V. 

1/R. 


Association Mean 




1921 

'22. 





1920 

-21. 

As 

Whole 

As Butter Fat 

As 

Whole 

As Butter F&t 

Milk. 

and Skim 

Milk. 


and Skim 




Milk. 




Milk 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ s. i 

40 

0 

6 

31 

8 

4 

39 

2 

8 

30 18 10 

37 

8 

7 

30 

10 

2 

29 

16 

3 

24 14 5 

32 

8 

9 

29 

1 

1 


— 


_ 

30 

0 

10 

27 

14 

4 

29 

12 

5 

27 10 3 

30 

9 

1 

20 

15 

2 

25 

10 

9 

22 17 5 

31 

5 

7 

26 

10 

4 

30 

6 

1 

25 7 5 

25 

18 

3 

24 

3 

8 

26 

4 

5 

23 15 11 

27 

2 

3 

24 

6 

8 

26 

10 

3 

24 15 5 

25 

4 

5 

23 

2 

0 

28 

6 

10 

25 8 0 

23 

6 

7 

22 

14 

10 


— 


— 

24 

18 

9 

22 

18 

6 


— 


— 

24 

19 

4 

22 

2 

3 


— 


— 

22 

10 

7 

20 

16 

8 

19 

11 

2 

17 14 8 

21 

18 

3 

19 

19 

5 


— 


— 

19 

1 

10 

18 

5 

7 


— 



27 

15 

7 

24 

13 

11 

28 

6 

9 

24 15 9 


In the above table whole milk is valued at lOd. a gallon, butter 
fat at Is. 4d, a pound, and skim milk at 2d. a gallon. 
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I append herewith a report submitted by the Assistant Dairy 
Expert (Mr. H. J. Apps), after inspecting the various herds at the 
dose of the second year of operations : — 

“Acting under your instructions, I have to report having inspected 
the herds of the members of the Eiver Murray Herd Testing Asso- 
ciation on the 20th and 21st September, 1922. 

“It has been forcibly demonstrated to me that during the last 
twelve months greater interest has been displayed in the feeding and 
care of the stock, and, in some of the herds, an effort has been made 
to improve the system of breeding by discarding inferior animals and 
replacing a nondescript bull with a pure-bred one. I found on my 
visit that all the herds, with the exception of two, are headed with 
pure-bred animals, but, in one of these instances, a pure-bred animal 
would have been purchased only none was available for sale. 

“Several instances of the advantages of herd testing were brought 
tinder my notice. Two members, who were desirous of augmenting 
their herds, purchased one and two cows respectively from a non- 
member of the Association, who had discarded them as worthless, yet 
under test they proved considerably better than many animals in the 
tested herd, and the present owners are quite content to retain them. 
In another case a cow was disposed of before the owner obtained her 
final figures and when these were available he was surprised 
to find that he had sold one of his best cows. Another member, 
showing me through his herd, pointed out several cows which he 
intended to sell as their records were no good. He remarked ‘that 
it was not guess work,’ but happily he knew their performance. 

“J. A. Holliday's herd consists of 51 head of a few pure-bred 
and high grade Friesians. They were in the first class milking con-, 
dition. This herd is gradually being worked up to such a state of 
perfection that many animals would pass as pure-bred as regards 
type conformation, and it was quite apparent the owner is out to 
bring about uniformity. It should not be many years before the 
herd will equal almost any in the Commonwealth as regards type, 
uniformity, and production. It would be a very good idea if mem- 
bers were to pay annual visits to other herds and see what the owners 
are doing, and possibly they may be enabled to pick up a few points, 
the herd bull in Mr. Halliday’s herd is a pure-bred Friesian. 

‘P- H. Pickering’s herd consists of 12 head of Illawarra and 
hrade Shorthorns. They are a good type of dairy cow, in first- 
class condition, and in a few seasons should be considerably improved, 
he herd bull is an imported Illawarra. 

G. 0. Hall's herd consists of 16 head, comprising eight heifers 
0 Srade and cross-bred Jerseys and cross-bred Shorthorns. Their 
T'tv 0n eou ^ °nly b e considered fair. Last year the herd bull was 
n J ? rsey l’ ree< l, but for this year’s operations he is using the 
sh is 8 Short ! lor n animal. It is to be regretted that a member 
■ °qld see-saw with his breeding in this fashion as the outcome is far 
bnir Satisfactory ' 1 strongly advise him to stick to one breed of 
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“H. H. Clarke. — This herd comprises 18 head of grade and cross, 
bred Jerseys and Grade Shorthorns. Condition medium. They & 
not carry the bloom of some of the other herds The herd bull i s a 
Shorthorn of the milking strain. 

“H. C. Prosser. — In this herd there are 18 members of grade and 
cross-bred Jerseys. They are in fair condition and do not posse® 
sufficient dairy type, but the progeny of the Jersey bull, which art 
coming on, should show a great improvement on their dams. A pure, 
bred Jersey bull is at the head of the herd. 

Paltridge, G. J are the owners of 14 head of cows, which are oulv 
in fair condition. The breeds consist of Jersey and Shorthorn crosses. 
They are not very striking from a dairy point of view, and unfortu- 
nately there is not much hope of improvement by using a cross-bred 
animal of the Red Poll and Shorthorn strains. 

“ 8 . Cheetham. — This herd comprises 14 h'ead of grade and cross- 
bred Jerseys. They are fairly uniform in types and in capital 
milking condition. The herd bull is a pure-bred Jersey, and the 
future progeny should considerably enhance their value as dairy cows. 

“L. G. Foster’s herd of 12 cows comprise cross-bred Pricsiam. 
Jersey and Shorthorn cross. Condition is good and a fair type of 
animal. The herd bull is a Shorthorn. 

“E. IP, Paterson’s herd of 13 head comprise grade and crosses of 
the Jersey breed. Their condition may be stated to be good. The 
herd sire is a Friesian, 

“G. G. Wright has 15 head of cattle including three aged cows, 
mixed breeding of Jersey and Shorthorn grades and crosses. Their 
milking condition could only be considered fair and lacks bloom. 
They do not possess the. necessary dairy type. The herd bull is a 
Jersey. 

“W. Baldock has 22 head of cattle consisting of grade and cross- 
bred Jerseys and Shorthorn crosses. Their condition is fair, but 
improvement may be expected in a few years through the influence 
of the herd bull which is a Jersey. 

“B. H. Green. — This herd is composed of 13 head of Jersey and 
Shorthorn crosses. They are a nice deep-bodied type of cow in per- 
fect condition and showing plenty of bloom. The herd bull is a 
Friesian. 

“G. J. Morris has 30 cows of grades and crosses of the Friesian 
breed. They show plenty of dairy type and are in splendid con- 
dition. Perhaps this herd has shown the greatest improvement dur- 
ing the last year, and it is quite reasonable to expect it to develop 
into a very fine herd in a few years. The herd sire is a Friesian. 

“E. W. Mountstephen’s herd consists of 38 cows, being a mixture 
of grade and crosses of the Jersey and Shorthorn breeds. Their con- 
dition is from fair to good, and with a little culling would consider 
ably add to the uniformity of type. The herd bull is a cross-bred 
Shorthorn. 
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“G. E. Bagot . — This herd of 12 cows consists of Jersey and Short- 
horn crosses. Their condition is good and they are not bad types of 
cows. The herd bull for the first portion of the year was of Friesian 
grade. This animal, however, died and a Shorthorn took his place. 

‘•Some of the members have experienced a lot of trouble with 
inammitis during the last year, but they are gradually beginning to 
realise that mammitis is caused by a germ and are, therefore, paying 
more attention to the affected animal and the destruction of affected 

milk: 

“The most outstanding feature of the year’s operations was the fact 
that every member could point out respective cows and state their per- 
formances, and when the duffers were pointed to, the remark was 
made, ‘She is for sale, I cannot afford to keep her.’ ” 


MAITLAND BRANCH OF THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


FIRST ANNUAL CROP COMPETITION, 1922. 

[By W. J. Spafford, Superintendent of Experimental Work.] 

The Maitland Branch of the Agricultural Bureau inaugurated Crop 
Competitions this year, by offering prizes for the best wheat crop 
grown in the district, the entries to consist of at least one-half of the 
farmer’s wheat crop, but a minimum of 75 acres had to be sub- 
mitted to the judge by wheatgrowers with less than 150 acres of 
this crop. The Committee of Management drew up the scale of 
points to which the judging of the crops was to be done, and decided 
that the judge was to give the full marks allowed for “apparent 
yield’ to the crop which he considered likely to give the greatest 
yield of grain per acre, and reduce all others proportionately for 
this section of the marks. The scale of points arranged by the com- 


mittee is as follows : — 

Apparent yield 35 

Trueness to type 20 

Evenness 15 

Freedom fron disease 15 

Freedom from weeds 15 


100 




THE COMPETING CROPS. 

1. Mrs. F. Greenslade (Currawa, 110 acres; Major, 30 acres; Mar- 
shall’s No. 3, 60 acres). — As the marks allotted show, this was con- 
sidered a very fine crop. The Currawa was fairly true to type; nice 
and even, except that a few patches were very heavy and luxuriant, 
and, as a consequence “blighted” a little ; a strip along south side con- 
tained some “bunt,” and some flag smut was present; other than a 
little barley, very few weeds existed. The Major contained very ft" 
“rogue” plants; was a very even crop but for a number of misses 
when drilling; flag smut was in evidence; charlock and barley were 
noticeable. The Marshall’s No. 3 contained some bearded wheat;*® 
very even and regular except for many drill misses; contained some 
flag smut; was free from barley, but contained charlock and popp lc -- 

2. Mr. S. McCauley (Ford, 90 acres; Currawa, 20 acres; Nugget 
40 acres) . — The three varieties in the exhibit contained some admixture 
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of other varieties, one brown-chaffed wheat being found in all of them. 
The Ford was a nice even crop, standing very well ; the Currawa was 
also fairly regular, but inclined to lodge; but the Nugget was a bit 
patchy towards the west end. Ford was practically free from disease; 
Currawa was badly affected with “bunt”; and Nugget showed a fair 
amount of flag smut and loose smut. Had the Currawa formed a larger 
proportion of the crop shown than was the ease, very few points for 
“freedom from disease” would have been received.' The block of 
Currawa carried a nice clean crop with a little charlock and poppies, 
but the other two varieties had a noticeable amount of charlock, wild 
oats, drake, poppy, and soapwort, and the Nugget contained ’ some 
barley. 

3. Mr. E. F. Malone y (Ford, 75 acres).— The block of Ford wheat 
contained some brown-chaffed and some bearded wheats in admixture ; 
was not as even and regular as could be desired, owing to too thin seed- 
ing in places or faulty germination and a fair number of drill misses ; 
was free from diseases other than a little flag smut; was free from 
barley, but contained charlock, poppy, canary grass, wild oats, and 
soapwort. 

4. Mr. IF. J. E. Smith (Nugget, 120 acres; Currawa, 140 acres) — 
The Currawa was fairly true to type, but Nugget contained a little of 
other wheats as (a) bearded, (6) woolly chaff, (c) brown chaff; both 
crops were fairly even except for “take-all” patches, limestone out- 
crops, and damage by rabbits; both crops were affected a little by 
" 'take-all” and flag smut ; both were fairly clean crops, except for spear 
thistles, which were really bad in places, a little barley in the Nugget, 
and a little of charlock, drake, cockspur, and catehfly. 

5. Mr. D. E. Madigan (Ford, 75 acres).— This crop of Ford con- 
tained some brown-chaffed and bearded wheats; was comparatively free 
from irregular patches, but gradually sloped away from a really good 
crop on one side of the block to only fair on the other side ; was disease- 
free except for flag smut, and was nice and clean except for poppy and 
a few plants of charlock, wild oats, and soapwort. 

6. Mr. D. E. Brown (Belgian Wonder, 75 acres).— Although this 
crop showed a mixture of purple and yellow straws, this is typical of 
the variety as grown by most farmers, and it contained hut little of 
other kinds; the bulk of the erop was tall and regular, hut the 
remainder was really patchy; some “bunt” and some loose smut were 
present, and rather marked .indications of “eelworm” attacks; wild 
oats were plentiful, and some canary grass, sheep weed, and charlock, 
out no barley. 

7. Mr. C. Schwartz (Currawa, 12 acres; Ford, 35 acres; Queen Fan, 
ini^ CreS ’ Florence, 15 acres). — All varieties showed the same ad- 
bnt TV, 1 " 6 a SOme k rown ‘ c liaffed wheat ; most of the crop was fairly even, 
„ e Queen Fan was rather patchy ; the whole lot were disease-free 

variit ' t0r n SG Smut anc *.® a ? : some barley was present in all 
ies, and patches of wild oats, poppy, catehfly, and canary grass. 

12 o 5- W Kelly (Q ueen F an , loo acres; Ford, 90 acres; Florence, 
brown kiT* valaet ' es were fairly true to type, but contained some 
-chaffed wheat; the Ford was a nice even and regular crop, but 
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both the others were patchy; Queen Fan and Ford contained a little 
flag smut, and Florence showed a little “take-all’’; both Queen Fan 
and Florence contained a little barley, and they all showed poppy, <.) lar 
lock, and sheep weed, and in patches sand rocket was noticeable in t|, ( . 
Florence. 

9. Mr. 0. Boxhall (Nugget, 110 acres).— This block showed some 
brown-chaffed wheat ; was a bit irregular, showing a few saline patches 
and a few waterholes; contained a good deal of flag smut and some 
“take-all,” and besides being rather dirty with cockspur, had the 
following weeds in evidence : — Barley, wild oats, charlock, drake, 
canary grass, and soapwort. 

10. Mr. E. Arrow-smith (Federation, 60 acres; Nugget, 60 acres). - 
Brown-chaffed wheats were present in the Nugget, and a white beard- , 
less wheat in the Federation ; both crops were patchy and far from 
regular; Nugget contained flag smut, “bunt,” and loose smut, but 
although Federation contained the first two diseases, the latter was 
absent ; both crops were dirty with turnip, wild oats, drake, and soap- 
wort, and contained some barley, eharlock, poppy, and sand rocket, 

11. Mr. J. Peterson (Currawa, 60 acres; Gallipoli, 15 acres).— The 

Currawa contained a narrow-headed wheat and a brown-chaffed variety 
whilst Gallipoli showed some of at least four other kinds; the irregu- 
larities of the Currawa were largely due to “take-all, but the Galli- 
poli was fairly even ; the Currawa contained a good deal of take-all. 
some flag smut and loose smut, and a little bunt, whereas Gallipoli 
only had flag smut and a little “take-all”; sheep weed and wild oats 
were fairly plentiful, and some catchfly, charlock, sow T thistles, and 
poppies were present. , 

12 Mr. L Tippett (Federation, 75 acres).— This crop contain*! 
quite a fair amount of other wheats, was very patchy, showed much 
loose smut, and had the following weeds -in quantity,:— Barley, sheep 
weed, catchfly, poppy, charlock, cockspur, soapwort, and sand rocket, 

13 Mr. G. F. Pearce (Currawa, 30 acres; Federation, 50 acres).- 
The Currawa was rather badly mixed with other varieties, and the 
Federation contained at least three other kinds; most of the ,urr ^ a 
was fairly even, but the remainder, and the Federation, were pa c 
Currawa showed loose smut, flag smut, and “eelworms, whilst tea ra- 
tion had a little “take-all” and much flag smut ; although Currawa was 
fairly clean, Federation was rather weedy, the worst weeds Denv 
barley, wild oats, hog weed, poppy, with some charlock and sand roc 


OBSERVATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

During the tour of the Maitland district on Yorke Peninsula in com 
nection with these competitions many extremely good wheat crop 
seen but much improvement could still be made in the whea c P 
more attention to some of the details, which are quite necessa^ 
maximum crops are to be aimed at. In some of the crops e ^ 
competition, as well as in. many other crops, c puite a ^nmber ^ 
trollable weaknesses were in evidence, all of which do ' " ^ 

towards reducing the returns secured from the land, and an 
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HARROWS, 


HAY TROLLIES. 


Our Kay trollies are well known and require very little comment on 
our part, but we would like to stress the following points : — 

Soundness of Construction and Seasoned Timber, Correct 
Setting of Axles and Alignment, ensuring the Lightest 
Possible Draught. 

ASK FOR AND SEE THAT YOU OBTAIN 

TRAEGER'S cultivator shares 

From your local supplier ; if he cannot supply we will be pleased to 
send your requirements direct. 

PRICE LIST AND PRINTED HATTER ON APPLICATION. 

J. G. TRAEGER & SONS, 

HAMLEY BRIDGE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
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should be controlled to a greater extent than at present. Amongst t ], 
worst of these troubles are 

1. The presence of “bunt” or stinking smut. 

2. “Take-all” much in evidence. 

3. The prevalence of flag smut. 

4. The introduction of bad weeds, such as barley and drake, with 

the seed. 

5. Wheats grown whieh are badly “mixed” with other varieties 

6. The growing of obviously unsuitable varieties. 

7. Too little seed used where the weeds are not killed when fallowing 

8. Insufficient fertiliser. 

9. The presence of “eelworms” in the cereal crops. 


1. “Bunt,” or Stinking Smut ( Tilletia tritici). 

Of the smuts, “bunt” is by far the worst that South Australian 
farmers have to contend with. With this fungus the fertile branches 
are produced in the ear of the wheat plant, and the spores are formed 
inside the skin whieh in ordinary circumstances would have enveloped 
the wheat grain. This collection of spores, covered by a skin as it is. 
is known as a bunt ball, or smut ball, and consists of a mass of evil- 
smelling dark-brownish powder, from which fact arises its name, stink- 
ing smut. The damage done by the disease is the reduction of yield 
through the grain being replaced by the spores, and the lessened value 
of the grain for milling purposes, because the offensive odor and dark 
color of the spores spoil both the color and odor of the flour made 
from affected wheat. 

Infection of Wheat Crops by “Bunt.” 

As the collections of spores are contained in the skins of the wheat 
grains, and these are held by the glumes or chaff of the wheat heads 
exactly as if they were sound grains, the diseased heads are harvested 
with the healthy ones, and the spores of the “bunt” are mixed with 
the good grain at harvest time. Any of this -grain used for seed is 
already infected by the disease, and given ordinary seeding conditions 
the resulting crop will be diseased. This is the main infection for 
“bunt” ; indeed, the infection of the seed is the only one of any account 
in ordinary practice, and if not brought about through the crop being 
“bunty” it is often done by using machines already covered with 
spores, or putting the grain, for seed into bags that had previously held 
“bunty” grain. 


Preventative Treatment for “Bunt.” 

The most practical way of preventing this disease is to kill the spores 
before the grain is sown at seeding time, by treating the seed with ‘ 
substance that will prevent the spores from germinating, without 
injuriously affecting the wheat grains. Of these substances, a solution 
of copper sulphate or bluestone in water is effective. 
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Copper Sulphate as a “Pickle” to Prevent “Bunt.” 

The efficacy of this treatment of seed with a solution of copper sul- 
phate to kill the bunt without injuring the grain rests mainly on 
the two following points: (a) The strength of the solution in water, 
and (6) the thorough wetting of all the grain, (a) The solution should 
be at least what is known as a 1 per cent, solution, and not more than 
H per cent, solution, except in extraordinary eases. These strengths 
are roughly represented by lib. of copper sulphate in lOgalls. of water 
for a 1 per cent, solution, and ljlbs. copper sulphate in lOgalls. of 
water for a 11 per cent, solution; 1 per cent, is strong enough if the 
seed to be pickled is not very badly infected ; 11 per cent, makes it a 
little surer, but is unnecessarily strong in anything but bad cases ; and 
over U per cent, certainly kills all the “bunt,” but also reduces the 
germinating powers of the grain rather considerably, (b) To wet 
thoroughly the grain with the solution, some method that rubs the 
grains well together must be used. If this is not done, air bubbles 
remain on the surfaces of the grains, and many spores of the fungus 
can nestle under these and never become wet. This can be illustrated 
by dropping a handful of grain into a bottle containing some solution, 
when the air bubbles on grains are easily seen, and if the grain be 
left in the bottle for a week the bubbles will be found to remain intact. 
That each of these air bubbles may cover a lot of the spores is easily 
recognised if one remembers that the spores arc microscopic, and so small 
that it takes from between 2,000 and 3,000 of them placed alongside 
one another to extend tin. The best method of rubbing these grains 
together so as to break these air bubbles is to use a shovel to turn a 
heap of loose wheat on a floor, after pouring the requisite amount of 
solution on to the heap ; this method will necessitate the use of about 
2Jgalls. of solution to a bag of seed. The heap should be turned over 
from three to five times. Where no suitable floor is available the next 
best method of pickling with a copper sulphate solution is to put about 
lbush. of seed in a bag, tie it loosely, and immerse the bag in the solu- 
tion fqr five minutes or so. There are a number of pickling machines 
on the market, most of which rely largely on the fact that all unbroken 
bunt balls and other light material floats on the surface of the liquid 
and can be skimmed off. This is certainly a great advantage when the 
seed is dirty and badly “bunted,” but it is only one part of the opera- 
tion, and really not as important as rubbing the grains together to wet 
them thoroughly. Seed that has been pickled with a lduestone solution 
«in be left almost indefinitely before sowing, provided that it is 
1 dried before being rebagged. Indeed, the germination of 

pickled seed that has been allowed to dry and is kept for some time 
is usually greater than if the seed is sown soon after pickling. 

Controlling “Bunt” by Formalin. 

Another liquid used fairly largely' in Australia as a preventative 
against bunt’ is formalin. This to be effective should he at least a 
t Per cent, solution, i.e., lib. of commercial formalin in lOgalls. of 
? er ' When this substance has been used the grain should be sown 
stl l‘ damp immediately after pickling ; if allowed to dry, it should 
0 be sown for at least a fortnight, or if it becomes necessary to use 
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the seed before that time is up it should be thoroughly wetted with 
water. Once grain pickled with formalin has become dry its germinat- 
ing power gets less for a week, but after that time it gradually j ffi . 
proves until one month after treatment. Formalin is a solution of a 
colorless gas in water, so that it is easily adulterated. In commercial 
formalin this should be a 40 per cent, solution of formaldehyde gas in 
water, but some formalin supplied to farmers at Nhill one year on 
analysis only showed 20 per cent, formaldehyde. Formalin is an 
effective pickle when guaranteed material is used and when ordinary 
care is taken, but because of its liability to adulteration and the need 
of immediately sowing the grain, bluestone at the present is the more 
reliable of the two. 

2. “Take-all” ( Ophiobolus graminis). 

Besides the presence of “bunt,” too much “take-all” was to be seen 
In many crops in the district, some of them being quite as badly affected 
as is expected in a number of our newer mallee districts, where the 
disease usually does much damage, whilst a large proportion of the 
crops showed patches that were affected. When properly understood, 
this disease can be fairly well controlled, and, as the damage done by 
it is very considerable, every effort, should be made to keep it in check. 

The disease is a fungus growth living on, and so affecting, the young 
wheat plants, and should rather be known as “wheat-stem killer" than 
“take-all,” as it mainly affects the bases of the stems of the wheat 
plant, and when present to any great extent is so severe on the plants 
that they only grow a few inches high before dying back. In the field 
it affects patches of the wheat crops, and can be recognised by the 
affected patches being more or less circular in shape, with their centres 
quite bare, and the plants in the diseased circle gradually improving 
until the healthy plants on the edge of the ring are reached. The 
affected plants are usually recognised by the fact that the bottom 2in, 
or so of the stems is more or less covered with a brownish powder, or 
at all events is stained a brownish eolor. This latter means of recogni- 
tion is of importance to the farmers, as the affection of the wheat with 
which this disease is most often confounded is the result of climatic 
action, and usually spoken of in this State as the 1 ‘ blighting off of 
the wheat crop. 

It has been the experience of most farmers, especially in low ram 
fall areas, that once a field has been affected with “take-all,” if «™ a ’ 
be grown there as the next crop, even on fallow, it will be affected b; 
the disease, and very possibly have a worse attack than the previous 
crop; also, that unless something be done to check the disease whea - 
growing will have to be given up on that particular land for a time, 
and some other crop grown. 


Infection of Wheat Crops by “Take-all.” 

As this parasitic fungus lives on the base of the stems and roots 0 
the wheat plant, and as the badly affected plants do not produce e 
of grain, the chances are that the grain harvested from affected cri 
and used for seed the following year is not affected with the sp° 
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of the disease. The infection of the crops is most likely brought about 
in the soil, more particularly from the stems of the plants that are 
buried when the soil is being ploughed. 

Preventative Treatment for “Take-all.’’ 

( 1 ) As the straw left after harvesting an affected wheat crop is the 
most likely means of infection, the first step in the eradication of the 
disease should be the burning of the stubble. This will actually burn 
much affected material, and in places at least will kill many spores 
on the underground stems and roots by the heat generated 

(2) As the fungus has been found on many of the plants that are 
usually found growing on our wheat lands, properly working the 
fallows and keeping them free from all weeds will tend to reduce the 
disease. 

(3) One crop that will grow more or less well wherever wheat can 
be grown well— the oat crop— is but seldom, and then never badly 
affected by this disease. This being so, when the wheat crops are 
affected the disease can be cheeked on that land by the growing of oats 
uistcad of wheat for a few seasons, especially if this is done on well- 
worked fallow land. The oats, not being readily attacked by the 
fungus, tend to starve it out of the land. 


CB%% 

TRACTORS. 

Agery, September 9th, 1922. 
Messrs. Vrai Limited, Torrensville. 

Dear Sirs, 

We have tested the T-35 “Cater- 
pillar’' here, and find we can plough 14f 
acres 3in, deep on hard soil, on a fuel 
consumption of 12galls. of kerosene and 
tpint of petrol. 

(Signed) H. CADD & SONS, 
Per H. H. Cadd. 

mu teet iu run for a period of 6 hours 27 minutes on kerosene, and gave » 
result of Is. lOd. per acre for fuel, oil. and grease. 

there is ONLY ONE “CATERPILLAR.” 
HOLT BUILDS IT. 

ere is a " Caterpillar ” model for every job. May we send you particulars f 
VBAI LIMITED, TORRENSVILLE, Sole Agents. 
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(4) Until the fungus causing the trouble was isolated a few years 
ago it was usual, in this State, at any rate, to consider the disease as 
being a mechanical one, It is not long ago that a common saying 
amongst farmers was, “Late fallow brings ‘take-all’,’ 1 and also 
“Ploughing in a lot of straw or rubbish brings ‘take-all’.’’ These two 
things— late fallow and ploughing in much straw — certainly appear to 
encourage the disease, so much so that I personally believe that the 
holding of the disease in check depends more on the mechanical con- 
dition of the soil than on anything. 

The reason that late fallow and ploughing in much straw encourage 
the “take-all” disease appears to rest on the fact, that in most seasons 
they do not tend toward soil conditions ideally favorable to the growth 
of wheat, particularly when the wheat is in its earlier stages, when the 
disease is most active’. From studying the disease for some years now. 
I am convinced of the fact that even in soil more or less badly infected 
with this disease, if the wheat crop gets a really good start and con- 
tinues in good healthy growth, there will be hardly any evidence or 
the trouble. This healthy growth depends very largely on the soil 
being in good mechanical condition, and late fallow and much dry 
organic matter in the soil as a rule by no means give mechanical ood- 
dition: good enough to promote this growth. In its simplest form the 
ideal seed bed for wheat consists of soil that has been ploughed up 
and then so worked that only the immediate surface, l|in. or so, is 
loose, and the soil immediately under it firmly compacted together. It 
is in a seed bed such as this that wheat will give its best yields, other 
things being equal, and I feel quite convinced that if seed beds like 
that described were always attained, we would hardly know what 
“take-all” is. In the ordinary operations of bare fallowing, obtaining 
this seed bed is one of our main objects, even if it is done in most cases 
unconsciously ; and if the land is ploughed early, the rains that fall 
compact the under surface by running the particles together, and w 
cultivate the surface of the land to keep it free from strong crusts 
and from weeds. These operations get us somewhat near the ideal seed 
bed. But in the case of late fallow the ploughing is usually done alter 
the heavy rains of the year are finished, and so not enough rams tall 
throughout the time between ploughing and seeding to compact the 
under surface soil. This leaves the soil, as it also does when a large 
bulk of organic matter is ploughed in, with more or less large spaces 
in the under layers, which, when the roots of the wheat plants reaen 
them naturally give a cheek to the growth of the plants; and, untor- 
tunately, to make it worse, this check to the plants comes just at tnr 
time when the fungus is most active and when the wheat plants are 
weakest. In all land that is cleared, i.e. free from stumps, the produc- 
ing of -good mechanical condition of the soil or an. ideal seed e 
wheat can be brought about by the use of land rollers. As this disw 
spreads, the use of rollers is becoming more necessary, and mstea 
depending so much on the rains that fall after the seed is m ' , 

to compact it together, as is the common practice at present, roll mg 
land will become just as important and necessary an operation l * 
harrowing. In practically all seasons a heavy rolling of the ; ia ■ 
advantageous, but it is an essential operation when rams suniu . 
heavy to compact the soil have not fallen on the fallowed land- 
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3. Flag Smut ( Urocystis tritici). 

A very considerable amount of this disease was noticeable through- 
out the district, and one crop inspected was so badly infected that at 
least 5 per cent, of the plants would not produce grain. 

This is often incorrectly known as black rust, but is essentially a 
smut, and not a rust. Here the fertile branches are produced in ‘the 
leaves and sheath of the wheat plant, and the disease is characterised 
bv the appearance on the leaves of long, bluish-black lines, more or less 
parallel to one another, and the leaves become very much twisted and 
curled. These lines contain a black powder, which, to the naked eye, 
is very similar to the other smuts. The disease usually appears when 
the plants are young, and generally keeps them so weak that they are 
unable to produce heads. The damage done is often fairly great in 
this State, but the cause of the reduced yield is not always recognised 
until pointed out, as the diseased plants have broken down by harvest 
time, and are not readily seen unless particularly looked for. This 
damage is solely reduced yield through the disease preventing the 
plants from producing grain. 

Infection of Wheat Crops by Flog Smut. 

As thus fungus disease, affects the, leaves of the young wheat plant, 
and rarely allows it to come into ear, the chances are that infection 
comes in every case through the medium of the soil, by spores dropping 
into the earth and by the affected stalks and leaves being ploughed in 
at fallowing time. And as these spores will pass through animals and 
remain alive, infection will come from the manure of animals eating 
affected straw or chaff. 

Preventative Treatment for Flag Smut. 

Where this disease is found to be present to any great extent, the 
first operation of a preventative nature should be the burning of the 
stubble. This will directly destroy a very large number of the spores, 
and will leave the land so free from rubbish that good, close fallow 
should result. Fields affected should be fallowed as early as possible, 
which' will possibly lead to the -germination of the fungus spores, and 
they will die for want of a host plant. 

Fields affected should not be sown early; indeed, they should not 
be sown until some time after the first autumn rains, for it has been 
found that wheat sown early is always affected to a greater extent 
than that sown late in the same field. Change of crop must be prac- 
tised in places where the disease has appeared, as the growing of wheat 
after wheat encourages the trouble. 

Some varieties are more liable to attack than; others, so resistant ones 
should always be chosen when once this fungus has been noticed. 

4. — The Introduction of Bad Weeds with the Seed. 

Quite a large proportion of the wheat crops seen contained barley, 
Md many also had a fair sprinkling of drake. These are two very 
had weeds, for not only do they grow as strongly as do the wheat plants, 
and so replace some of the crop, but at the same time the presence of 
barley grain and drake seed in the wheat to be marketed reduces the 
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price that can be obtained. Where land is bare fallowed it is quit e 
rare occurrence for either barley or drake seed to remain in the sol 
for 12 months without germinating, and so their presence in a cron 
is usually accounted for by the fact that the seeds were sown with the 
wheat. This trouble can be overcome by only using seed taken from 
“clean” crops, and, failing this source, grading the seed will remove 
all drake and considerably reduce the amount of barley. Grading not 
only reduces the proportion of weed seeds, but it is found to increase 
the yields of crops very considerably, and is quite a business proposi. 
tion, costing somewhere about 9 d. per bushel to grade (including the 
difference in price received for wheat that is removed), and can In- 
depended upon to increase the returns by 2 bush. to 3 bush. per acre 
on the average. 

5. The Growing op Badly “Mixed” Wheats. 

For seed purposes it is, of course, quite essential that each variety 
of wheat grown be true to type, and, although this does not apply with 
the same force for ordinary “market” wheat, particularly if the 
admixture consists of varieties with the same maturing period as the 
main crop, it is really bad practice to have mixtures of different classes 
of wheats. It was by no means an uncommon sight to see such “mixed" 
crops, and quite away from the possibilities of increased money returns 
from selling the crops as seed, an improvement in yields would follow 
the taking of more care with the seed to be sown. 


6. Unsuitable Varieties. 


It is generally recognised nowadays that certain types of wheat pre- 
fer and give better returns in special classes of soil, and where the soil 
conditions vary as they do in this particular district, more notice 
should be taken of this fact. In this connection it is known that in 
typical South Australian calcareous conditions, i.e., limestone soils 
with comparatively low average rainfall (Hin. to 18 in.), the type of 
wheat giving best average returns consists of those varieties with tough, 
more or less willowy straws, and tough, shiny chaff, and where these 
conditions obtain the following varieties should improve the yields : — 
Caliph Late Gluyas 

Currawa Leak’s Rustproof 

Sultan Walker’s Wonder 

Felix King’s Red or King’s White. 

Ford 


In- heavier textured soils not supplied with an excess of lime, an< ^ 
having an average annual rainfall of 16 in. to 20in. or more, the stiffer 
strawed, more flaggy wheats, with softer chaff, give better grain yiel» 
without the same tendency to lodge as happens with some of the above- 
mentioned varieties, and for these conditions the following varieties are 
recommended : — 

Federation 
Onas 
Minister 
Major 


Marshall’s No. 3 
Currawa 
Yandilla King 
Caliph. 
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7. Increasing the Amount op Seed. 

Id South Australia it is found that when soils are first brought into 
cultivation they are comparatively free from weeds, and whilst this is 
so, 301bs. to 501bs. of seed wheat per acre is ample to give maximum 
grain yields, but as the cropping is continued the land quickly becomes 
weedy, and to keep these in cheek it soon becomes necessary to increase 
the seed used. This providing of plenty of plants of the crop you wish 
to grow is often lost sight of as the best means of controlling the weeds 
by smothering them, and, in those seasons where weeds cannot be 
properly killed on the fallows, the addition of lOlbs. to 201bs. of seed 
to the ordinary amount used per acre generally gives markedly 
increased yields. 

8. Increasing the Amount op Fertiliser. 

In the great bulk of South Australia, including this particular dis- 
trict, the minimum application of 36 per cent, superphosphate should 
be lewt. per acre, and the chances are that in these soils it would still 
be a business undertaking to increase this dressing to l^cwts. per acre. 

9. The Presence op “Eel worms.” 

Recently the attention of the Department of Agriculture was 
directed to some unknown trouble affecting some of the eereal crops 
of the Maitland district. It seems certain that a nematode worm 
(“eelworm”) was responsible for the damage done, and Mr 0 W 
Teigs (Lecturer in Zoology, Adelaide University) thinks that this par- 
ticular nematode is Heterodera schachtii (the beet “eebvorm”). 
Where this trouble occurs the following method of control might be 
practised with advantage: — 

1. Rotate all crops grown as: — 

(a) Bare fallow — wheat — pasture — bare fallow — oats — pas- 
ture ; or 

, ( 6 ) Bare fallow — wheat — barley — pasture — bare fallow — 
barley— oats; or 

(c) Bare fallow — wheat — barley — pasture — bare fallow — 
oats — barley — pasture. 

2. Burn the stubble of affected crops. 

3. Plough or cultivate the land as soon after burning as is possible. 

*■ Cultivate the land as much as possible during the remainder of 

the hot weather. 

o. Treat the land as 15-months fallow, and keep it absolutely free 
from weeds of all kinds with sheep and cultivator during the 
whole period. 

7 ' M V6 t * le .^ an< ^ Plenty of exposure during the summer. 

• ™ a ke Quite certain that the land is well compacted together before 
seeding, and if necessary give a heavy rolling to do this. 

o- Use lewt. of 45 per cent, superphosphate per acre with wheat 
wops. 

■ • oow late in preference to early seeding. 
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NARACOORTE AND KYBYBOLITE BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL FARM COMPETITIONS. 


Under the following Committee of Management: — Messrs. S. H 
Sehinckel, P. A. Holmes, J. Donoghue, J. M. Wray, A. B. Feuerheerdt. 
E, S. Aleoek (Naracoorte Branch) ; L. S. Davie (Chairman), a. 
Bradley, S. Shepherd, H. B. Sehinckel. and L. J. Cook (Hon. See. 
retary) (Kybybolite Branch). 

[By W. J. Stafford, Superintendent of Experimental Work.] 

For the seventh successive year a committee, composed of inemben 
of the Naracoorte and Kybybolite Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, 
has conducted farm competitions for residents of the two districts. In 
districts possessed of the particular natural conditions which prevail 
here, the addition of a class for improvement to pastures is a decided 
step in ‘the right direction, and the number of entries receiver! for this 
class clearly shows that the farmers of the district appreciate the 
decision of the committee of management. Other than this addition, 
the classes open for exhibition are similar to those of previous yeah 
and in most cases were fairly well supported. 

CONDITIONS. 

The following conditions were laid down to govern the competi- 
tions : — 

1. The competition shall be open to all persons farming or residing 
within the radius of the boundaries of the District Council of Nara- 
coorte. 

2. Entries in writing, and accompanied by necessary fee, must be 
lodged with the Hon. Secretary of Farm Competitions, Kybybolite, 
not later than Saturday, October 7th, 1922, for all classes except Nos. 
1 and 8, entries for which close on Saturday, September 23rd, 1922. 

3. All entries to be made in the name or names of the bom fw 
owners of the property entered for competition. 

4. The judging will take place about the middle of November, 1922. 

for all classes excepting sheep, which will be judged in^the wool as 
soon as possible after the entries close, and the decision of the judges 
shall be final. . ., 

5. Competitors will be required to accompany the judges, and, u 

necessary, also drive them around the property entered for competi- 
tion, and also to answer any questions bearing upon the same wnic 
may be put to them by the judge. , 

6. Where share farmers compete, the person who does the w 

receives the prize. • j 

7. No third prize will be allotted unless four entries are 

for a class, and no second prize will be allotted unless three en r 
are received. 
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Class I. Best Worked and Managed Farm. 

First prize, cup or trophy (including £5 5s. presented by L DeGaris 
Esq.), to be competed for, and won three times by the same com- 
petitor, each winner’s name to be engraved on the trophy Second 
prize, £3 3s. (presented by Creseo Fertilisers, Ltd.) Third prize 
v] is. Yearly entrance, 5s. 1 1 

' The judging for the best worked and managed farm will be done 
by the point system, from a commercial point of view and to the 
following standard 

1 . System of cropping, including cultivation, rotations, manure* 

growing crops, summer crops, and fallow ... ’ 100 

2. Most profitable class of stock on the farm, advantage being givm 

to breeders (horses, sheep, cattle, pigs, and ponltrv) ... inn 

3. Implements and machinery suitable for the farm ... 40 

4. The general care of implements, harness, and farm equipment " " os 

5. System of boundary and divisional fencing, including gates sheen 

horse, and cattle yards ’ . . 

«• System for conveying surplus surface water from the fam land’ ’ ’ n 

7. The provisions for fodder ’ ‘ 

8 . Watering stock and water supply ’ ’ [ ” 

9. Time and labor saving appliances and methods m 

10. Arrangements of dwellings and outbuildings 

11. Plan and upkeep of orchard, vegetable, and flowed ' gardes,’ ’and 

other plantings for beautifying the homestead an 

12. Afforestation or shelter breaks 

1.1. Experimental work of any kind conducted f” 

14. Discretionary points allowed by judge gp 

Total — 

550 

No entries received this year. 

Class TI.— Most Improved Area op Pasture 

JSS.’ 1 * ** “■ 

The improvement of natural pasture is of the utmost importance 
I J? ra f eoorte and neighboring districts, so the inclusion of this 
ass in the farm competitions was a very wise proceeding on the part 
}■ the managing committee. The number of entries received was 

SL C °oT?om able i t" d aft6r n he Withdmva,s ’ followi]l e nn the hcavv 
Uthmfpb b ., P T gmally enteml > «ven fields were judged, 
imp L tv ^jrigag of Pasture fields, with the object of saying which 
-liows If bSSt l W ° U W n0t be at a11 dlfficult ’ the deciding which pasture 
bio kof knd ,m P™ v ? m ™t 011 the “natural pasture” of a particular 
Hon : 7 111 8 dlstrlct where the soil types show considerable varia- 

b «eu adopted-— 0aSy ’ “ nd t0 d ° th ' S the folIowing arrangement has 

portaneo^imf ° f ** pasH I e wiU always be of the greatest im- 

2 TVrl S r° per cent - the marks were allowed for this, 
plants are !{ t P ^ P resen \ is of consequence, because although manv 
than are othfr! n by llve f. ock ’ some are of much higher feeding value 
thers, and so 15 per cent, of the marks are allotted here. 
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3. Quality of feed has much to do with the value of any pasture, f ot 
luxuriant, over-rank plants have much lower palatability and total 
feeding value than dense, medium-height plants of the same kind, so 
10 per cent, of the marks are used for this. 

4 and 5. Freedom from useless plants and general care of pasture 
have each been allotted 5 per cent, of the total marks. 


6. Improvement to natural pasture is very difficult to arrive at. 
because (a) some types of soil exist in comparatively small patches 
surrounded' by large areas of a very different kind of soil; (6) all fields 
of some farms have been cultivated and cropped with dressings of 
fertilisers for long periods of time, with the inevitable destruction of 
all “natural pastures” for comparison purposes, but for the purpose 
25 per cent, of the marks were allowed. 

7. Area of the pasture submitted has been allotted 5 per cent, of 
the marks, because it is more creditable, and at the same time more 
difficult, to improve a large area than a small one. 

The seven pastures submitted for judging have been given the 


following points : — 

Name and Address. 





x 

c 

o 




35 

15 

10 

5 

5 

25 

J. M. Wray, Hynam . . . . .*. . . 

. 32 

12 

7 

4 

4 

17 

E. C. It. Schinckel, Kvbybolite . 

. 28 

12 

8 

4 

4 

17 

A. H. Bradley, Kybybolite . . . • 

. 26 

12 

8 

4 

4 

17 

E. C. H. Schinckel, Kybybolite . 

. 19 

9 

6 

3 

3 

19 

J. M. Wray, Hynam 

. 17 

9 

6 

3 

3 

21 

A. It. Bradley, Kybybolite .... 

. 22 

8 

6 

3 

3 

1G 

U S. Davie, Kybybolite 

. 18 

7 

5 

4 

4 

15 


The Pastures Exhibited in Class II. 

1. Mr, ,J. M. Wray (6 acres).— This field was seeded with Wimmera 

rye grass at the rate of lOlbs. seed per acre, and at the time of judging 
was a dense mass of growth about 2ft. high, containing practically no 
useless weeds, except a few “spear” thistles. Of plants other than 
rye grass there were but few besides hop clover, woolly clover, and 
cluster clover, the latter being present to the greatest extent. Although 
this rye grass has not such a high feeding value as some other fodders 
which can be successfully grown in the district, the general freedom 
from plants of low feeding value kept the points allotted for “type ot 
plants” and “quality” fairly high. The block of land is part of a 
“wet” flat, which naturally grows fair feed, so marks for “improve- 
ment” are not so high as have been allotted to much weaker pastures 
on poorer soils. • ... 

2. Mr. E. C. H. Schinckel (10 acres).— This Held was seeded 
subterranean clover at the rate of lib. of seed per acre, and where the 
clover is established the feed is really good, but patches throughout W 
block have only the plants common to the district on them. Lluste 
clover, hop clover, woolly clover, silver grass, sorrel, and a little worn' 
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FRUIT6B0WERS & PftSTOBm ISTS 


METTERS' 

Nufrend Spraying Outfits 

Are manufactured entirely in our works, and can 
be supplied to fill the requirements of the small 
grower as well as the largest requirements. 



ILLUSTRATING OUE TYPE B. POWER OUTFIT. 

ALL PARTS OF PUMP ARE STANDARDIZED AND MANU- 
FACTURED IN METAL TO RESIST ACID COMPOUNDS. 

call and inspect, or WRITE for complete illustrated" catalogue, 
posted to any addre ss. ’ 

METTERS, Limited, 

142, RUNDLE STREET, 

ADELAIDE. 

SPECIAL NOZZLE FOR BLOW-FLY PEST. 
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grass were in evidence. The land is of fair quality, and so would earn 
moderate feed in most years. ■ Although much of the land was covered 
with subterranean clover, a heavier seeding would have insured a f tt ]] 
stand and a really first-class pasture. 

3. Mr. A. H. Bradley (fi acres) .—Subterranean clover was sown in 
this field, and although most of the land is covered with this clover, a 
fair quantity of other plants were present, the following being in t . v ;. 
dence: — Hop clover, cluster clover, brome grass, small hair grass, 
sorrel, and a little oats. Thicker seeding of the subterranean clover 
would have led to the elimination of the plants of low feeding value 
and the production of more high-class fodder. The land of this plot 
is of fair quality, so did not receive very high marks for “ improve- 
ment. ’ ’ 

4. Mr. E. C. H. Schinckel (32 acres).— A half-pound of subterranean 
clover was seeded to the aerc on this plot, and with such a very light 
seeding the stand of this clover was naturally very patchy. Hop dour, 
woolly clover, cluster clover, brome grass, sow thistles, silver grass, ami 
sorrel were very plentiful, but as this block is naturally poor pasture 
land the entry received fairly high marks for “improvement. The 
growth made by the subterranean clover patches arc a sure indication 
that really good pasture can be made of this type of country, providing 
that sufficient seed and phosphate are used. 

5. Mr. J. M. Wray (40 acres).— This block was seeded with lib. 
subterranean clover per acre, and although the clover stand is very 
irregular, its presence has made a wonderful difference to the grazing 
capacity of the bloek. Naturally this land is extremely poor pasture 
land, only growing scattered and stunted plants of brome grass, hop 
clover, and woolly clover, with plenty of sorrel and many asters, bat 
where the clover’ is established, quite fair growth has been made, to 
the exclusion of the useless plants, and the reduction of those on!> 
producing comparatively poor feed. Of all plots judged, this onr 
showed most improvement, altering the pasture from almost \alw 
less’’ to “fair." A heavier seeding of subterranean clover and the 
application of more phosphate would have improved this still more. 

6 . Mr. A. H. Bradley (4 acres).—' This block consisted of land that 
has been cleared for some years, but has never heen cropped, ami this 
vear lewt. superphosphate per acre was given as a top-dressing. It'' 
land carries fair feed naturally, hut it i 3 now very well covered witn 
a mass of plants, although it has every appearance of having earriei 
stock for a very long time. The plants most in evidence consist 0 
hop clover, wooilv clover, silver grass, sorrel, and some wallaby gras*- 
Top-dressing pastures with light dressings of phosphates must be 
annually, or very heavv dressings used occasionally, if great improve 
ment is'to be made, and then some years elapse before a marked ebanfv 
in the type of plants present takes place, and if Mr. Bradley coutin ' 
the top-dressing of this field he should see a progressive improA ctnei 

8 . Mr. L. 8. Davie (30 acres).— This land has received no spew 
treatment, and the .improvement to the pasture depends on the « 
vation and cropping, with dressings of superphosphate, m years ^ 
by. At time of judging the plants comprising the pasture m " 4 
mainly of hop clover, cluster clover, woolly clover, self-sown oats. -■! 
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weed, small hair grass, sorrel, and a little burr clover, and had every 
appearance of haying provided a lot of feed for weeks past In fair 
feed land like this is, really good pasture eould be made bv seeding 
•,tith subterranean clover and Wimmera rye grass. 


Class III.— Best Growing Crop op Wheat. 

Kast Naracoorte Range. Area at least one-fifth of total area of 
wheat sown on the farm, but not less than 25 acres. First prize i ton 
Top Special high-grade super (presented by the Adelaide Chemical and 
Fertiliser Co., Ltd.}. Also first and second prizes, certificates. Entrance 
fee, 2s. 6d. 

From a farmer’s point of view, the main consideration in wheat- 
growing is to produce crops returning the greatest amount, of grain 
per acre, and to get the full market priee for the grain when harvested, 
and in judging wheat crops these requirements must have first place’ 
On this plan the apparent yield will be the most important subdivision 
and must carry the most of the points to be allotted, and, as diseases 
are the mam cause of decreased prices, freedom from them will be next 
in order of importance, and added t .0 these subdivisions must be others 
.showing trueness to type and freedom from weeds. The four crops 
submitted for judging have been given the following points-— 


Name and Address 


Variety. 


S. Sheppard, Kybybolite .... Federation . 

J. M. Wray, Hynam Federation . 

L. S. Davie, Kybybolite .... White Tuscan 
H. Thompson, Wild Dog Valley . Currarva . 

Federation . 


Apparent 

Yield 

O 

el 

l| 

S 

1 1 

M 

L. 

E 

f 

3 

c 


£ 




60 

20 - 

10 

10 

100 

40 

12 

8 

7 

67 

32 

13 

8 

9 

62 

32 

12 

8 

7 

59 

28 

10 

7 

7 

52 


The Crops Exhibited in Class III. 

1. Mr. Sheppard (Federation). — This crop was somewhat irregu- 
lar owing to patches being excessively wet earlier in the vear, hut on 
die whole should prove a “grainy” crop. Of weeds, Wimmera rye 
grass, sow thistle, slender thistle, hop clover, and a little subterranean 
' over were in evidence. “Take-all” added to the irregularity of the 
crop, and loose smut was in evidence. 

2. kr. .]. M. Wray (Federation). — There were not many weeds in 
is crop other than sorrel, with some brome -grass and hop clover, and 

a ittle wild oats. Some “Take-all” and loose smut further reduced 
mis comparatively light crop. 

. 3. Mr. L, S. Davie (White Tuscan). — A rather irregular crop, show- 
W«iri XCeSS * Ve P^ aoes > whilst other patches were really good, 

was were fairly plentiful as : — Hop clover, juncus, drake, hedypDois, 

sow thistle. - 1 ‘ Take-all ’ ’ and loose smut had taken their toll of the 
crop. 
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4. Mr. H. Thompson (Currawa and Federation). — A comparative! 
light crop, fairly weedy with melilot, slender thistle, hop clover jJ 
some barley grass. Really badly affected with “Take-all.” 


Class IV. — Best Growing Crop op Wheat. 

West Naracoorte Range. Area at least one-fifth total area of wheat 
sown on farm, but not less than 25 acres. First prize, | ton high-grad,, 
super, 45 per cent, (presented by Wallaroo-Mount Lyell Fertilisers 
Ltd.). Also first and seeond prizes, certificates. Entrance fee, 2s. 6d 

Seven entries were received in this class, and have been allotted the 
following points : — 


Name ani Address 

Variety. 

Q 

£2 
rt 4> 

£ 

o . 

■h 

si 

C 

“ ai 

£ 

s! 




Sf- 1 

< 

'Og 

£ 

S- 

s 

n. 




60 

20 

10 

To 

ICC 

J. Neagle, Morambro . . 

. . . Currawa . . 

. 48 

16 

8 

8 

80 

EL McEachern, Stewart’s 

Bangs Federation . 

. 47 

15 

8 

8 

?! 

J. Donoghue, Naracoorte 

. . . Federation . 

. 41 

13 

8 

8 

70 

G. Gartner, Naracoorte . 

. . . Federation . 

. 36 

15 

6 

9 

66 

Smith Bros-, Morambro . 

. . . Federation . 

. 35 

14 

7 

7 

63 

G. Ricketts, Morambro . . 

, . , . Federation . 

. 35 

12 

8 

8 

63 

J. Williams, Lochaber . . 

. . . Major . . . 

. 31 

12 

8 

8 

69 


The Crops Exhibited in Class IV. 

Mr. J. M eagle, (Currawa). — A very nice crop, fairly regular, and not 
containing very large numbers of weeds, although sheep weed, melilot, 
and few wild oats were in evidence. Only a small amount of “Take- 
all” was present, and a little loose smut. 

Mr. H. McEachern (Federation). — Where “Take-all” was absent 
this was an extremely good crop, but contained slender thistle, saffron 
thistle, and wild oats. 

Mr. J. Dorwghue (Federation). — A few weeks before judging this 
must have been a beautiful crop, but at the time of inspection “Take- 
all” had made parts of the crop very irregular and patchy. The main 
weeds present consisted of spear thistle, slender thistle, melilot, and 
sheep weed. 

Mr. G. Gartner (Federation). — This was a very clean crop, contain- 
ing very few weeds of any kind except trembling grass. Many patches 
affected with “Take-all” were present. 

Messrs. Smith Bros. (Federation). — This crop appears to be grown 
on stubble land, and the portion of it sown on wheat stubble was badly 
affected by “Take-all” whilst that on oat stubble was practically 
from the disease. Of the ordinary weeds, saffron .thistles, oats, m 
sheep weed were very noticeable. 
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Mr. G. Ricketts (federation). This crop was really good where 
•Take-all” was absent, but much of the block was diseased. The 
ordinary weeds of the district were not very plentiful, and on the 
whole the crop was clean, except for patches of melilot. 

Mr. J. Williams (Major).— Poppies, slender thistle, and hard grass 
were in evidence, and much Take-all and some loose smut helped to 
spoil the crop for competition purposes. 


Class V.— Best Growing Crop op Oats. 

East Naracoorte Range. Area at least one-fifth of total area of oats 
sown on farm, but not less than 25 acres. First prize. Cl Is. (pre- 
sented by Clutterbuck Bros., Ltd.). Also first and second prizes, certi- 
ficates. Entrance fee, 2s. 6d. 

Oat crops, from a grower’s point of view, must produce heavy yields 
of grain or hay. and stand up well enough to be harvested without 
a groat deal of trouble, and from the buyer’s viewpoint must be free 
from had weeds and diseases, and so the judging of these crops has 
been done on these lines, giving most, points to the more important sub- 
division of probable yield. 

This particular season did not prove to be a very suitable one for 
the oat crops of the Naracoorte district, and as a consequence only two 
crops were left in this class, and they have been marked as follows:-— 


Name and Address. 


Variety. 


£2 

g 


as 

o o 


60 


10 



10 10 10 


3 

o 

p 


100 


P. A. Laurie, Kybybolite . . . Algerian .18 9 10 8 7 82 

B. L. L. Staude, Kybybolite . . Algerian .14 9 10 7 8 78 


The Crops Exhibited in Class V. 

Mr. I’. A. Laurie . — This was a very nice crop of oats, being fairly 
regular, comparatively free from barley, wheat, drake, and from all 
diseases except loose smut, but contained Cape weed, silver grass, and 
juiicus, and was rather inclined to lodge. 

Mr. h. L. L. Staude . — Also a very fine crop of oats for the season, 
tiring fairly regular, comparatively free from barley, wheat, drake, 
and from all diseases except loose smut, but contained Cape weed, hop 
clover, woolly clover, a little juncus, and subterranean clover. 


Class VI. — Best Growing Crop op Oats. 

West Naracoorte Range. Area at least one-fifth of total area of oats 
sown on farm ) but not less than 25 acres. First prize, £1 Is. (presented 
-J. Donoghue, Esq,). Also first and second prizes, certificates. 
Entrance fee, 2s. 6d. 
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Only three crops of oats were submitted to judging in Class VI.. an( j 
have been awarded the following marks : — 


E , E 


Name and Address 

Variety. 

Apparent 

Yield. 

1 1 
•ii 

8C 

■5 

& c 

0 g, 

= >> 
ii. 

Sen 

ill 
.£ $ 


< 



60 

10 

10 

10 

10 

100 

J. Donoghue, Naracoorte . 

. . Algerian . 

50 

9 

10 

8 

R 

85 

H. MeEachern Stewart’s Range Algerian . 

47 

9 

10 

6 

7 

79 

W. McIntosh, Moy Hall . . 

. . Algerian . 

33 

6 

10 

6 

8 

63 


Tiie Crops Exhibited in Class VI. 

Mr. J. Dmwghue . — A very good, even crop, containing a few spear 
thistles, some sheep weed, and wild oats. A heavy crop, which at thr 
time of judging was still standing well. 

Mr. H. McEachern . — A good crop, but a little patchy, the oats m the 
hollows being heavy and badly lodged. About one-third of crop rather 
badly mixed with barley, and the whole crop containing slender thistles. 

Mr. W. McIntosh.— A very patchy crop, the parts on the banks bring 
really good, but in the hollows is badly affected by some trouble, which 
appears to be caused by attacks of eel worms. Of weeds, slender 
thistle, sheep weed, some wild oats, and some turnips are in evidence. 

Class VII.— Best Herd op Cows. 

All on the farm to be shown, but not less than five. Preference to 
breeders. Prize, cup or trophy. To be won twice by the same com 
petitor. Each winner’s name to be engraved on the trophy. Yearly 
entrance, 5s. 

As milk production is the object in keeping cows, most of the points 
have been allotted for this, and as the judging was not 
done on records, the 70 points for this was divided into oO for 
appearance for milk, and 20 for care of animals ; the remaining 30 
points were allotted foe size of herd, suitability of type to district, an 
purity of breed. The result of the judging is as follows: 



Name and Address 

Breed. 

0 . of Cows 

ppearance 
for Milk 

are of Cows 

uitability of 
Type. 

£ 0 
'!« 

r 

c 

s 

I 




y 

< 

u 

T 








50 

20 

10 

10 

10 

100 

A. 

G. Chamberlain, Naracoorte — Pure-bred 




10 

10 


90 


Jersey 


11 

43 

19 


J. 

M. Wray, Hynam — Very 
Jersey, almost pure 

high-grade 

12 

43 

17 

10 

9 

0 

88 

S. Sheppard, Kybybolite — Six grade Jerseys, 

7 


16 

9 

_ 

6 

n 


one grade Hereford . . . . 


35 
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The Herds Judged in Class VII. 

Mr. A. G. Chamberlain. This pure-bred Jersey herd consists of 
cows of high quality, and has every appearance of the greatest of care 
being taken with the animals, for at the time of judging every cow 
„as in first-class order. 

Mr. ■/. M. Wray — Four young heifers of good quality were included 
in this herd of very high-grade Jerseys, but two of these were still rather 
rough in the coat at judging time. 

Mr. S. Sheppard ..— This is quite a good herd of cows for a mixed 
farm, the animals being a good deal above the average farmer's cows, 
and included four rather promising heifers, but at the time of inspec- 
tion were a trifle rough in appearance. 


Class VIII.— Best Flock of Merino Sheep on a Farm. 

(60’s or finer quality wool.) 

To be judged on commercial value. All the sheep to be shown to 
the judge’s satisfaction. Preference to breeders. First prize, cup 
(£5 5s. presented by James Allen, Esq.), to be won twice by the same 
competitor, each winner’s name to be engraved on the cup. ’ Also, first 
and second prizes, certificates. Yearly entrance, 5s. 

Unfortunately only one entry was received in this class, and when 
the exhibitor knew the position he withdrew his flock. Sheep are of 
the utmost importance in the district, and a number of good flocks are 
kept by various farmers, so it is surprising that plenty of competition 
was not forthcoming. 

Classes 9 and 10. — Judged by H. H. Orchard (Instructor and 
Inspector of Orchards). 


Class IX. — Best Kept Orchard .and Vegetable Garden. 

Any person whose income, other than private, is derived exclusively 
from fruit or vegetables is debarred from entering in this class. First 
prize, £1 Is. (presented by A. B. Feuerheerdt, Esq.). Second prize, 
parcel of seeds. Entrance fee, 2s. 6d. 


Namih and Addre»8. 


^ t . Staude, Hynam .... 

J . M. Wray, Hynam 

Milne, Kybybolite .... 
«J. Neagle, Naraeoorte . . . . 

E 


a i 

o ® 


£«3 *;a 


s 

a 

$ 

15 

3 

6 

25 

3 

£ 

10 

i 
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-as 
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fa 

20 

ff 

15 

a 

10 

3 
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H 

100 

14 

23 
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— 

19 

14 

8 

89 

13 

15 

9 

5 

18 

12 

9 

81 

13 

22 

i 

— 

16 

14 

7 

79 

13 

20 

6 

— 

15 

11 

7 

72 
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Layout. — No. 1 — Good; 18ft. square system; varieties a little scat 
tered ; tagasaste breakwind will be an advantage when older. No. 2-! 
Older trees crowded ; planted 15ft. square ; apricots planted too close 
to flower garden. No. 3 — Sixteen feet square system; varieties scat, 
tered; almonds not well placed. No. 4 — Trees not in alignment right 
through orchard; good plum tree break. Nos. 1 and 2 have adopted 
the better plan of planting vegetables distinct from the orchard. 

Cultivation of No. 1 is excellent, and is a credit to the owner. X 0 •> 
ploughed only. No. 3 good. No. 4 showed lack of cultivation amongst 
vegetables. 

Pruning. — No. 1 has young trees trained rather high for a winch 
locality. No. 2 should leave two distinct buds on every spur left on 
vines. Both have good, well-shaped treeB. No. 3 shows lack of pruning 
in previous years. No. 4, lack of pruning. 

Spraying. — At this time of the year pip fruit trees should be sprayed 
with arsenate of lead as a preventive against codlin moth. Nos. 1. 2. 
and 3 did not spray because no moth was present last year. 

Freeness from Disease. — Considering the season has been favorable 
for the development of fungoid diseases, their absence from the first 
two orchards is most creditable. No. 2 has an orange tree badly in- 
fested with the black olive scale. No. 3 has evidence of curl leaf, 
anthracnose on vines, and aphis on oranges. No. 4 has scab and shot- 
hole very bad on one apricot; curl leaf on peaches and nectarines: 
and trees show generally a lack of spraying. 

Variety and Selection. — No. 1 has an excellent variety and selection 
of trees, giving a succession of fresh fruit ; has also a good succession 
of vegetables, but not the variety that No. 3 has. No. 2 has a good 
succession of fruits, but not vegetables. No. 3 an excellent variety and 
succession of vegetables. No. 4 has apparently not given much 
attention to vegetables. 

Estimated yield is largely controlled by the age of the trees. 

Mr. Staude’s orchard of a little over one acre in area is, in my 
opinion, equal to anything in the South-East, and will compare favor- 
ably with anything of its kind in the State. 

Class X. — Best Flower Garden. 

Pot plants included. First prize, £1 Is. (presented by E. S. Alcock. 
Esq.). Second prize, pareel of seeds. Entrance fee. 2s. 6d. 



£ 

3 

!| 

fl £ 

*c 

£ 

C 
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Name and Address. 

*5 

b| 

Id"! 

— 


® 

e 

S3 

s# 

> 

£ 


30 

20 

30 

20 

J. Williams, Loehaber '• . . 

.. 29 

19 

25 

19 

F. Staude, Hynam 

.. 28 

20 

28 

10 

Miss Gould, Naracoorte 

.. 22 

18 

25 


Mrs. T. Adams, Naracoorte 

.. 24 

15 

22 
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Layout— No. 1 — Good ; 18ft. square system ; varieties a little seat 
tered ; tagasaste breakwind will be an advantage when older. N 0 
Older trees crowded; planted 15ft. square; apricots planted too close 
to flower garden. No. 3 — Sixteen feet square system ; varieties scat- 
tered; almonds not well placed. No. 4 — Trees not in alignment right 
through orchard; good plum tree break. Nos. 1 and 2 have adopted 
the better plan of planting vegetables distinct, from the orchard, 

Cultivaiion of No. 1 is excellent, and is a credit to the owner. Xo 2 
ploughed only. No. 3 good. No. 4 showed lack of cultivation amongst 
vegetables. 

Pruning. — No. 1 has young trees trained rather high for a windy 
locality. No. 2 should leave two distinct buds on every spur left on 
vines. Both have good, well-shaped trees. No. 3 shows lack of pruning 
in previous years. No. 4, laek of pruning. 

Spraying. — At this time of the year pip fruit trees should be sprayed 
with arsenate of lead as a preventive against codlin moth. Nos. 1. 2. 
and 3 did not spray because no moth was present last year. 

Freeness from Disease. — Considering the season has been favorable 
for the development of fungoid diseases, their absence from the first 
two orchards is most creditable. No. 2 has an orange tree badly in- 
fested with the black olive scale. No. 3 has evidence of curl leaf, 
anthracnose on vines, and aphis on oranges. No. 4 has scab and shot- 
hole very bad on one apricot ; curl leaf on peaches and nectarines-, 
and trees show generally a laek of spraying. 

Variety and Selection. — No. 1 has an excellent variety and selection 
of trees, giving a succession of fresh fruit ; has also a good succession 
of vegetables, but not the variety that No. 3 has. No. 2 has a good 
succession of fruits, but not vegetables. No. 3 an excellent variety and 
succession of vegetables. No, 4 has apparently not given much 
attention to vegetables. 

Estimated yield is largely controlled by the age of the trees. 

Mr. Staude’s orchard of a little over one acre in area is, in my 
opinion, equal to anything in the South,-East, and will compare favor- 
ably with anything of its kind in the State, 

Class X.— Best Flower Garden. 

Pot plants included. First prize, £1 Is. (presented by E. 8. Alcoek 
Esq.) . Second prize, parcel of seeds. Entrance fee, 2s. 6d. 


Name and Address 


J. Williams, Loehaber . . . 

F. Staude, Hynam 

Miss Gould, Naracoorte . . 
Mrs. T. Adams, Naracoorte 
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No. 1.— Young garden; the layout is good, slightly raised diamond- 
shaped lawn in centre, with’ round central bed of violas— two colors; 
very effective. The general planting shows careful attention to detail! 
and effects, and the care and attention Ls excellent. The older portion 
of garden included has not received quite the same attention. 

No. 2.— Hose trellises relieve this garden, Group effect of flowers 
good. Good selection of shrubs and succession of flowers. Care and 
attention excellent. 

No. 3. — The various beds are somewhat scattered. Good selection of 
flowers, but beds are too crowded. Orange tree in centre of flower 
garden is not an advantage. 

No. 4. — This garden has no standard roses and a fair area of lawn 
that might be relieved with a few standards. Effective showing of sweet 
peas against fence. Gardening tools lying on lawn. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 

This is the fourth consecutive competition which I have judged in 
this locality, and, in reporting on the previous ones, attention was 
drawn to various matters likely to improve the farming practices of 
the district. 

Iu the Journal of Agriculture for January, 1920, the Mowing 
points were mentioned; — 

1. The scarcity of pigs. 

2. The advantages of dairying. 

3. The need of good rotation crops. 

4. Heavier manuring of crops to improve the stock-carrying capacity 
of the pastures in years following. 

5. Correcting excessive acidity by applications of lime. 

6. Drainage of surplus surface water. 

7. The overstocking of pastures. 

8. The excessive feeding off of crops. 

9. Extending the areas under peas. 

In the Journal of Agriculture for January, 1921, it was pointed out 
that there were still ample evidences that the above points held good 
and the following improvements were enlarged upon : — 

10. Improving pastures with subterranean clover. 

11. Subdivision of holdings. 

12. Summer crops. 

13. Cultivation. 

14. Varieties of crops. 

In the Journal of Agriculture for February. 1922, these were again 
referred to, and the following further improvements were discussed 
in some detail : — 

15. The presence of “Take-all” in wheat crops. 

16. The effects of superphosphate on pastures. 

17. The presence of barley in crops. 

18. 'Wimmera rye grass. 
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During this year’s inspection of the district the outstanding features 
, -ailing for remark appear to be:— '' 

19. The Great Havoc being played with Wheat Crops by" Take-all ” 
—Although methods of control for this disease have been published time 
and again in the Journal of Agriculture but little seems to be known 
about it by local farmers, and this despite the fact that enormous 
damage is being done to wheat crops all over the district. In a verv 

■ brief summary the control of this disease is somewhat as follows:— 

Where ‘ ' Take-all ’ ’ has appeared (a) the stubble should be burnt • 
(b) some crop other than wheat should be grown on that block of 
land next time it is cropped : if cereals are to be grown oats tend 
to starve out the fungus; (c) the land should be so cultivated that 
a good seed bed is secured there; an ideal seed bed is cultivated 
sod with only the immediate surface (say, 1 Jin.) loose and all the 
under layers well compacted together; (d) everything possible 
should he done to make the crop grow strongly in its earlv stages 
and an increased dressing of superphosphate (to. sav Hcwts per 
acre) is most likely to do this at present. 

20. The Small Area under Pea Crops.— In „ district blessed with 
such a good climate the pea crop could be grown to great advantage, 
particularly on the soils of good quality, and it is surprising to see how 
little of this crop is grown. In the past the trouble and cost of harvest- 
ing have, of course, been the principal factors retarding the extension 
of the crop, but now that there is a machine which will directly harvest 
peas, these objections no longer hold good. 

^ ee< l °f Converting Many Crop-growing Farms into Live- 
stock Farms. The man}' advantages possessed by the district favoring 
livestock farming, such as unlimited good water near the surface, 
plenty of timber for fencing, and almost ideal climate, particularly 
when they are added to the fact that many of the soils are not the best 
crop producers, should be realised by local farmers, but it does not 
aeem to be the ease, and the sooner livestock replace crops to be carted 
oil the land, the better for many settlers, and so for the State. 

The factors retarding rapid development in this direction appear to 
iave been the want of fodder plants to replace the plants which follow 
oioppmg, and the lack of phosphoric acid in the soil, but it has now 
' en proved by a number of loeal farmers that subterranean clover, 
providing it receives phosphatie fertilisers, will increase the livestock 
(anying capacity of the land two, three, or even four times what it 
Mcomes under ordinary cropping methods. 

r m many P ar ^ s the district subterranean clover seeded at the rate 
a -Jibs, or 41bs. per acre, and dressed with lewt. superphosphate per 
acre annually, would considerably increase the returns secured from 
e jams. Wimmera rye grass is also doing well on all farms where 
rieil m the district, and seeded with subterranean clover, or alone. 
a es a marked improvement to the grazing capacity of the land. 
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POINTS FROM THE CHAFF AND HAY ACT, 1922, 


[By Geo. Quinn, Chief Inspector, Sale of Chaff and Hay Act.] 

This Act repeals all previous Acts dealing with hay and chaff it 
South Australia. Its principal provisions apply to every “dealer” j 0 
chaff, who is described in the Act as “any person who carries on the 
business of dealing in, or of buying and selling chaff or hay, or of 
selling chaff, but does not include any farmer who buys and sells chaff 
or hay, or sells chaff wholly in the course of his business as a farmer, 
and not by way of retail trading.” 

"Hay and chaff” is defined as the chaffed stalks, leaves, and heads 
of any one or more plants of wheat, oats, barley, rye, lucerne, clover, 
pea, or other plant the Governor may at any time proclaim as suitable, 
but it does not include the chaff made from any cereal plant which had 
not grown to the flowering stages, or from which the natural grain or 
seed has been removed by any cause whatsoever. 

Every “dealer” must, within 30 days of the passing of this Act 
(November 8th, 1922) , or within 30 days of commencing business, give 
notice to the Chief Inspector of Chaff, at the office of the Minister of 
Agriculture, Exhibition Buildings, Adelaide, specifying (1) his 
Christian name and address, (2) the position of his business, and (3) 
whether he is a cutter or dealer only, or both. 

A fine of 5s. per day for neglect may be imposed for every day the 
notice is proved to be overdue. If a dealer has previously given such 
notice under Chaff and Hay Acts repealed by this latest Act, a new 
notice is not necessary unless the location of his place of business has 
been changed. No charge is made for the registration of the above- 
mentioned particulars. 

No dealer shall sell, or suffer to remain upon his registered business 
premises, any chaff, other than hay chaff, unless each bag is con- 
spicuously branded "straw chaff” in letters 1-Jin. high, and all chaff 
shall be deemed to be hay chaff unless branded in that manner. The 
keeping or selling of chaff containing any noxious weed or foreign 
ingredient is an offence unless the inclusion of such be provided fw 
by regulations. 

No chaff, if contained in bags, is saleable, or may be kept on the 
business premises if it holds more than 12J per cent, of moisture, ana 
the storing or sale of chaff, which is decomposing through the action « 
mould fungi, is an offence, as is also the use in chaff dealing ot mp 
which have previously contained any fertiliser. The standard veig“ 
for a bag of chaff has been abolished, and all chaff must be soi . 
weight, and such weight shall include the weight of the bag containing 
the chaff, unless otherwise specially agreed upon between buyer a 
seller. 

Every dealer, who sells any chaff or hay, shall give the pure 'jr 1 " . 
note setting out the full weight delivered, and, in the case of elum, 
number of bags in which it is contained. It is an offence to w 
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give sueh a weight note, or if such note is proved to be false in aiir 
material particular. No person is bound to accept delivery 0 f atl ' v 
chaff or hay without such a weight note is presented on or betoii 
delivery. 

Powers are conferred upon Inspectors to enter during the daylight 
upon any land, into any warehouse, store, shop, building, or other 
place where chaff is or may be reasonably snpposed to be cut, bagge<j 
kept, stored, or sold, and examine any chaff found, and on payment 
of ordinary market price therefor (if demanded) take any quantity of 
such chaff as a sample for analysis. Such samples must be drawn 
from at least ten (10) per cent, of the bags which contain the chaff 
under suspicion, and be immediately mixed and divided in three 
approximate equal parts, each of which is to be placed in a separate tin 
or jar and fastened securely. After labelling with the name of the 
occupier or person in possession of the premises, and the time and 
place of sampling, one part is left in his possession, another held by the 
Inspector, and the third utilised for analysis. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS, 


[By C. H. Beaumont, Orchard Instructor.! 

Fruit picking, jam making, preserving, and drying will be the main 
work this month. Most, fruits are very light, so that extra care is 
necessary in handling to prevent damage. 

All growers who have to dry any quantity of fruit should have an 
evaporator. Information as to how to build one can be had on appli- 
cation to the Department of Agriculture. 

Only fruits of good size and quality should be used for drying ; small 
or damaged fruits make an inferior product. 

Keep a coat of arsenate of lead on apples and pears ; it will protect 
the fruit from the late moths. 

Budding should be continued. Use only healthy buds from proved 
trees. 

Weather has been favorable for development, of fungus pests, there 
fore guard against them. Use lime-sulphur solution on apples and 
pears; it may be mixed with the arsenate of lead. Use Bordeaux mix- 
ture on vines. 

Growers of currants may make a temporary dryer or evaporator »| 
their racks if they prepare them beforehand. Particulars of method 
can be had on application. 

Pear or cherry slug is very prevalent. Spraying with arsenate 
of lead, as for eodlin moth, will prevent this insect causing anf 
damage. Where there are slugs in the tree, dust well with wood aslft 
or with dry slaked lime. 
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RIVER MURRAY HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION, 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR OCTOBER, 1922. 


Herd No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Mi 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Ik. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

Butterfat. 

Per Herd Per Cow 
during during 

October. | October. 


14-94 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

,A 

14-77 

10512 

703-61 

482-35 

32-39 

,t - • • 

/E 

30-48 

27-29 

20054 

854-79 

1009-62 

33-12 

14-94 

10-39 

7539 

504-62 

334-03 

22-36 

C 

48-97 

36-81 

38310 

782-32 

1477-53 

30-17 

I 

14-71 

13-71 

13855-5 

941-91 

491-87 

33-44 

;'J 

20 

12 

7668-5 

383-43 

337-79 

16-89 

L 

15-68 

14-64 

10084-5 

043-14 

439-80 

28-05 

/M 

20 

12-23 

8728 

436-40 

401-89 

20-09 

R 

13 

11-26 

0807-5 

528-27 

304-75 

23-44 

T 

10 

8-45 

5008 

500-80 

233-01 

23-30 

;u 

13-23 

7-13 

4070 

307-83 

177-74 

13-43 

w 

7-45 

6-42 

4725 

634-23 

175-72 

23-59 

J 

18-77 

18-77 

13547 

721-74 

593-50 

31-62 

/Y 

16 

13-10 

10705-5 

672-84 

478-98 

29-94 

z 

20 

17-10 

12708-5 

635-43 

556-01 

27-80 

Ikass 

18-55 j 

14-93 

12029-53 

648-68 

499-64 

26-94 


!l "' s YIELDING l.OOOGALLS. OF MILK OK 400LBS. OF BUTTERFAT DURING A 
LACTATION PERIOD. 


Name of Cow. 


aiahow 

elle Donald of Riverdale 
AV Queen of Riverdale . . 

elba 

lads of Riverdale ! ! * * 

eclcv 

nam& Dimond 

clgiuni of Riverd&le . . . . 

wrence V. 

!“«SS Superior* !!!!”” 

Re,r el of Riverdale' 
Mtger 

ancy j ] 

igger 

oany [ 


Owner. 

No. of 
Days. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

C. J. Morris, Monteith 

319 

Galls. 

1045-70 

Lbs. 

415-25 

J. A. Halliday, Murray Bridge 

292 

1154-65 

427-39 

J. a. Halliday, Murray Bridge 

295 

1027-40 

448-59 

J. A. Halliday, Murray Bridge 

319 

1080-45 

434-51 

J. A. Halliday, Murrav Bridge 

255 

1165-40 

450-73 

K W. Mountstephen, Monteith 

319 

860-65 

435-37 

J. A. Halliday, Murray Bridge 

319 

1384-80 

534-43 

J. A. Halliday, Murrav Bridge 

319 

1163-40 

448-09 

J. A. Halliday, Murray Bridge 

319 

1043-30 

309-14 

J. A. Halliday, Murrav Bridge 

319 

1199-25 

572-84 

J. A. Halliday, Murrav Bridge 

313 

1124.55 

423-54 

G. G. Hall, Mypolonga 

319 

940-55 

412-37 

G. & J. Paltridge, Mypolonga. 

319 

965-65 

425-75 

L. G. Foster, Mypolonga 

319 

1049-75 

485-48 

L. G. Foster, Mypolonga .... 

319 

832-35 

441-20 
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MOUNT 6AMBIER AND DISTRICT HERD TESTING 
ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BOTTERFAT TESTS FOR OCTOBER, 1922. 


I Average ] Average — 

sf I 0>ve°L J Omh Per Herd j Per Cow ! Per Cow 
1 Herd. Milk. during : dunng August 
; October. October. | to 


Butterfat. 


Per Herd Per Cow 
during ! during 
October. I October. 


!8-23 | 

21 I'- 

ll j. 
9-32 1 
20 | 

3 I 
26-23 I 

13- 19 i 

11-16 I 1 

14- 10 i 
28-34 I: 
53-55 

14- 55 
36-52 
31 

15- 29 , 


Lbs. 

16,283-5 

8,990 

18,241 

7,548-5 

9,553 

18,445 

3,270-5 

21,092-5 

13,661 

12,420 

13,322-5 

21,017-5 

35,765-5 

9,727 

24,086 

27,404 

17,623-6 


Lbs. 
i 857-03 
| 1,284-29 
! 775-23 

! 539-18 
1 868-45 

I 922-25 
1.090-17 
! 753-30 

910-73 
I 955-38 
I 614-51 
036-89 
506-90 
! 648-47 
; 527-38 

830-42 
1,101-47 


Lbs. 

2,241-21 | 
i 3,563-72 j 
i 2,572-78 | 

! 1,671-62 ! 
i 2,364-45 ! 

I 2,543-86 j 
3,112-84 i 
, 2,120-16 ! 

! 2,024-67 1; 
j 2,688-27 i! 
| 1,768-78 ]! 

1.697- 95 h 

1.698- 69 jl 
1,539-20 :: 
1,422-47 1 
2,190-89 

j 2,559-66 


Means j 22-22 j 19-65 | 16,414-76 , 738-62 j 2,023-38 695-83 3 

SEPTEMBER, 1922. 

Corrigenda. 

Herd 2/0 “ Per now during September ,”— F or “ 505-41 ” read, “ Sb 7 '^-” ti 
“ Per cow August to September .” — For ‘ 1,013-17 read 89o-09. 


GRAIN GROWERS’ 

Please Note— 

WHEN MARKETING YOUR 

WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, PEAS, CHAFF, &c- 

rr WILL PAY YOU TO GET IN TOUCH WITH 

CHARLES WHITING-, 
GRAIN AND PRODUCE MERCHANT, 
CENTRAL MISSION BUILDINGS, ADELAIDE. 
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IMPORTS and exports of fruits, plants etc 
NOVEMBER, 1922. 

Imports. 

Interstate. 


Apples (bushels) 4 

Bananas (bushels) 11 573 

Cherries (bushels) 3 

Oranges (bushels) 3 

Gooseberries (bushels) 4 

Passion fruit (bushels) H 

Pineapples (bushels) 254 

Tomatoes (bushels) 3 

Peanuts (packages) 2 

Cucumbers (bushels) 246 

Marrows (bushels) 15 

Onions (bags) 312 

Potatoes (bags) 15,782 

Bulbs (packages) ’24 

Plants (packages) 41 

Seeds (packages) 70 

Wine casks, empty (number) 4,589 

Fumigated — 79 wine casks. 


Rejected— 30bush. of bananas and 1 bag of potatoes. 

Overseas. 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

Seeds, &c. (packages) 15,225 

Of these 2 packages = lllbs. of potatoes were destroyed. 

Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act. 

One hundred and twenty packages of fresh fruit, 780 packages of 
citrus fruit, 1 package of preserved fruit, 1,268 packages of dried 
fruit, 2 packages of jam, 1 package of honey, and 1 package of seeds 
were exported to oversea markets. These were consigned as follows 


London. 

Dried fruit (packages) 708 

Jam (packages) 1 

New Zealand. 

Citrus fruit (packages) 780 

Seeds (packages) 1 

Dried fruit (packages) 25 

South Africa. 

Dried fruit (packages) ‘ 410 

Holland. 

Dried fruit (packages) 1 

Jam (packages) 1 

India and East. 

Dried fruit (packages) 124 

Honey (packages) 1 

Preserved fruit ( packages ) 1 

Apples (packages) 120 
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advisory board of agriculture. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
held on Wednesday, December 13th, there being present Capt. S. A. 
White (Vice-Chairman), Mr. W. J. Colebatch (Principal of Rose, 
worthy Agricultural College), Mr. J. Wallace Sandford (President of 
the Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society), Messrs. A. M. 
Dawkins, H. Wieks, P. Coleman, W. G Auld, L. Cowan, B.Sc. 
(Agric.), and the Secretary (Mr. H. J. Finnis). _ Apologies were 
received ' from the President (the Hon. G. P. Jenkins, M.P.). The 
Deputy Chairman (Mr. W. S. Kelly), the Director of Agriculture 
(Professor Arthur J. Perkins), and Messrs. Geo. Jeffery and Colonel 
Rowell, C.B. 

Veterinary Surgeon for Eyre Peninsula— The question of the 
appointment of a veterinary surgeon for Byre Peninsula had again 
been brought under the notice of the Minister of Agriculture (Hon, 
G. P. Jenkins), who intimated that he could not recommend Cabinet 
to approve of the appointment of such an officer under present 
financial conditions. On the motion of Mr. H. Wicks, seconded by 
Mr. L. Cowan, the Secretary was instructed to communicate with the 
Branches of the Bureau concerned in the matter and bring under 
their notice the scheme propounded by the Veterinary Surgeons' 
Association to provide veterinary assistance in country districts. 

Crop Destruction by Emus at Keith.— In reply to a communication 
received from the Keith Branch asking the Advisory Board to bring 
under the notice of the Government the fact that emus had been prov- 
ing troublesome to crops, the Secretary was instructed by the Board to 
inform the Branch that after investigating the matter the Board 
could not see its way to take any action. 

Suggested Placing Kangaroos on Vermin Ust. — The 1922 Con- 
ference of Franklin Harbor District Branches carried the following 
resolution— “ That the black kangaroo be placed on the vermin list in 
the county of Jervois.” After having made inquiries the Board 
decided not to take any action. 

Wheat Receipts. — From time to time resolutions have been received 
from individual Branches of the Bureau, and also from District Con- 
ferences and the Annual Congress, suggesting that farmers should be 
supplied with receipts setting, out the individual weights of bags ot 
wheat delivered. In accordance with a recent decision of the Board 
Mr. P. Coleman and the Secretary (Mr. H. J. Finnis) waited on the 
Corn Trade Section of the Chamber of Commerce to discuss the matter. 
The Secretary duly reported that at the conference which had taken 
place the representatives of the Chamber of Commerce had stated 
that any farmer who asked a local wheat agent for a statement show- 
ing the weights of individual hags of wheat would receive same. 
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Orange Bed, Scale in Gardens at Gawler. — An intimation was 
pjceived from the Horticultural Instructor to the effect that necessary 
steps were being taken to suppress the orange red scale in the Gawler 
and surrounding districts. 

Salt at Glossop.— The following resolution was received from the 
Berri Branch— “That the Minister of Irrigation be asked to visit 
Glossop with the. object of becoming well acquainted with the salt 
trouble in that locality, so as to be better able to assist in devising 
some means of combating what has already become a serious menace 
to many settlers.” It was decided to forward the resolution to the 
Minister. 

Registration of Bulls . — The North Booborowie Branch brought 
under the notice of the Board the fact that several bulls that were 
not registered were straying on the stock road. The Secretary was 
instructed to bring the matter under the notice of the Minister of 
Agriculture. 

Take-all Investigations.— The Koppio Branch asked for the publi- 
cation in pamphlet form of the latest results of investigations con- 
cerning “take-all.” It was decided to communicate the request to 
the Minister, suggesting that the Vegetable Pathologist might prepare 
the necessary data. 

New Branches. — Approval was given for the formation of new 
Branches at Wirrulla and Darke ’s Peak, -with the following gentlemen 
as foundation members Wirrulla— H. Doley, J. M. Souter, B. D. 
Burke, J. D. Dinsdale, T. L. and C. R. Lovegrove, L. R. and C. H. 
Hortop, E. H., W. A., R. H., and L. W. Mudge, J^S. .Pearson, G. C. 
Dunn, C. and R. Hitch, H. E. Sacks, B. Penna, J. A. McIntyre, H. J. 
Elefsen, E. J. Skinner, C. II. Thomas, A. C. Freeman. Darke’s Peak 
— J. B. Davis, J. C. R. and C. Kobelt, W. J. Trimble, P. A. Millar, 
C. A., G. A., G., and H. H. Noble, M. C. Kenny, W. W. Wake. E. 
Lathlean, T. E. Moten, H. Hampel, A. Bruce, 

Branches to he Closed. — It was decided to close the Freeling and 
Julia Branches. 

New Members.—' The following names were added to the rolls of 
existing Branches: — Kongorong — P. Jenner; Glossop — A. J. Me. 
Glinchey, J. F. A. Davis, J. H. Fewster, E. Grosse; Wynarka — H. D. 
Henriksen; Laura — F. L. Bundey, H. M. Dingle; Cygnet River — H. 
took, A. Letton, L. H. Moar, H. Hooper, W. A. Boettcher, Kan- 
gariila — F. G. Osmond, W. Collins; Loxton — J. Dow ley; Miltalie — 
C. Deer; Wirribara— T. Phillips: Ki Ki— J. Clark, R. Wilkin; 
Tatiara— D. R. Milne, F. Trenorden ; Maitland — H. W. Tossell, H. W. 
smith, S. H. Smith; Farrell’s Flat — A. E. Thompson, E. B. I’Anson, 
h. Pratt, R. W. I’Anson, W. Short, A. Short, H. Cope, R. Nicholls, 
V Atkins. II. Atkins, W. Bucle.v, S. Garrett, T. Angas, M. Ruby, 
k. Kirk, F . Bexterson, F. Dunn, H. D. Thompson; Green Patch — Wm. 

• mith, T. Parkins ; Smoky Bay — W. Gooley ; Balhannah — J. Gemmeli, 
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J Usher, W. Drummond; Rapid Bay— A. Campbell; Salt Creek- 
p West,’R. E. Gibbs, D. J. Warnes, G. W. Warnes, G. E. Mercer; 

Clare E. J. Flaherty; Gumeracha— R. Almond; Petina— 

Anderson, N. Anderson; Gladstone — Dr. Stewart; 'Wudinna~<$ 
Garrett; Millicent— H. J. Legg, R, H. Curran, Hookina— W Bond- 
Black Springs— T. Culliner, A. Oram, H. W. Turner; Lipson-- 
W. E. Baillie ; Clare— L. Champness; Balhannah— W. Thomson, R 
Lauterbach; Roekwood— T. Stacey. 


45% SUPER 

PAYS YOU BEST 

IT REDUCES FREIGHT S CARTAGE 

IT ALWAYS ARRIVES ON TIME 

T IS GUARANTEED DRY 
\ & FREE RUNNING 

■ V 

OAder Now 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


REPORTS FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER. 

The following reports on the general Agricultural condition and outlook of the 
areas represented by the Government Experimental Farms mentioned below have 
been prepared by the respective Managers:— 

Booborowie. — Weather — -Weather conditions for December have been very varied, 
consisting of thunderstorms, heat, cold, rain, and wind; 221 points of rain were 
registered up to the 29th inst. Crops — The crops are yielding much better than 
vnis anticipated earlier in the season, and some heavy grain yields are being 
obtained, with a good sample. Natural Feed — Natural feed is abundant in this 
locality, excepting where a fire travelled on the 23rd inst., which swept everything 
in front of it, including wheat crops and haystacks. Stock — Stock are all in good 
healthy condition. Pests — Rabbits are troublesome in places. Miscellaneous — 
Harvesting in many instances is not half finished, owing to the continued bad 
weather conditions. 

Eyre Peninsula. — Weather — Very poor harvesting weather; rain on seven days, 
with one heavy rain of 118 points. Crops — Harvesting almost completed, but con- 
siderable amount of harvesting time lost owing to cool weather. Yields turning 
out fairly well; Gluyas on new land averaged 18bush, 391bs., and Emperor on old 
land broken up just before seeding, 20bush. 361bs. Natural Feed — Spear grass com- 
mencing to make a move after heavy rain. Stock — All in fair condition, but have 
to hand feed mares and foals. Pests — Flies numerous and rabbits putting in an 
appearance again. Miscellaneous— Have had a fine crop of apricots, and disposed 
of them all locally. All other trees in orchard doing well. 

Kybybolite . — Weather has been rather exceptional for December. Dry and 
warm conditions continued from November into the first week of December, after 
which a good steady rain was received, and since then comparatively cool con- 
ditions have prevailed, the last week being wet as well as cool. Altogether 281 
points of rain were received, which is considerably above the average of 123 points. 
Tor the year 2,069 points have been registered, which is 2in. below the average 
for the past 17 years. Crops — The weather has delayed harvesting of cereals, but 
has not materially damaged crops, other than to cause the loss of oats that are 
late in being harvested. Summer crops are making very good growth, although 
the cool weather has somewhat retarded the growth of maize. Natural feed is 
still plentiful. 

Turretfield . — Weather — This month has been just the opposite to last month, 
which was a record for heat and dryness, being very cold and wet; 276 points of 
rain were registered on 10 wet days. Crops — The bulk of the crops are in the 
field, either as hay or grain, the month being most unfavorable for harvesting, 
A large proportion of the crops was cut for hay, but the yield is lower than last 
year. Natural Feed — This is all finished, there being very little land in this dis- 
trict left for grazing. Stock is in fair condition; the milking cows are going off 
as the conditions become drier. Pests — Insect pests are numerous, especially in 
to® gardens. Miscellaneous — The vineyards look very healthy, and the late rains 
should result in good development in the berries. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, reported cn January 1st, 1923:— 

Butter. — The favorable weather during December enabled consignments of botk 
cream and butter to travel with safety, and also assisted in keeping up the standard 
of quality. Supplies have shown a seasonable shrinkage, and top grades are becom- 
ing scarce. London values eased at the commencement of the month, but im 
proved again in the latter part, and prospects look favorable for any butters that 
are now afloat. The only lines being shipped at present are second and third 
grades, which are unsaleable here at moment. At the close of the month choicest 
factory and creamery butter in bulk sold at Is. 4id., prints f d. extra ; second grade 
factory and creamery, Is. Id.; third grade, Is.; best separators and dairies 
Is. 2$d. to Is. 3$<L; fair quality, 13d. to 14d.; well selected store and collectors 
UH to 12$d. 

Eggs. — Supplies have kept up wonderfully well, and owing to many 0 f the 
pulp manufacturers and pieklers having ceased operations, the market cased some 
what, values being: — Fresh hen, 10d.; duck, lid. 

Cheese. — South-Eastern factories have sent on considerable quantities, but it 
is pleasing to report that a good demand has ruled for all offering. London haa 
been buying freely, and this has kept stocks from accumulating. Rates at the 
end of the month were 8$d. to 9d. for large to loaf. 

Honey. — Fair quantities of new take continue to eome forward, but where 
quality is right good business has been experienced, prime clear extracted selling 
at 3$d. to 33d., but second grades have found a dragging sale at 2d. to 2td. 
Beeswax Is. 7d. for clear samples. 

Almonds. — Only odd consignments have come forward, which have been readily 
placed at quotations. Brandis, Is.; mixed softshells, lid.; hardshells, 5R; kernels, 
Is. 7d. 

Bacon. — The demand for this line has been exceptionally brisk, and all forward- 
ings have found speedy outlet. The call for hams has been quite up to the usual 
Christmas trade; in fact, at the latter end of the month many orders could nok 
be executed. Best factory cured sides, 12id. to 13$d.; middles, Is. 2}d. to is. 3d,; 
hams, Is. 7d. to Is, 8d.; lard, in packets 8d., in bulk 7d, to 7$d. 

Live Poultry. — During the month we held daily sales, which proved very satis- 
factory, not only to consignors, but to the trade generally. Supplies have been 
exceptionally heavy, but the demand at each auction readily cleared all offering. 
Prices throughout have been very satisfactory, and in some instances quite 
record sales were secured. Crates obtainable on application. Prime roosters, 
5s. 3d. to 7s. each; nice condition hens, 4s. to 5s.; plump hens, 3s. 9d. to 5s.; mediun 
hens, 2s. 3d. to 3s. 6d.; geese, 7s. to 8s. 6d.; ducks, good condition, 5s. to 8s. 64.: 
fair condition, 3s. to 4s. 9d. ; turkeys, prime condition, Is 9d. to 2s. 4d. per lb. 
live weight; fair condition, Is. 4d. to Is. 8d.; fattening -sorts lower; pigeons, Bid. 
each. 

Potatoes. — The crop of locally grown has proved to be very light, and as ther* 
are not enough being marketed for city requirements, supplies have to be aug- 
mented from Victoria. Quotations are at close of month: — New Victorian P^' 
eyes, 12s. to 13s. per ewt.; locals, from 14 b. to 15s. per cwt. on trucks Mile Pud- 

Onions. — Our supplies of this commodity are keeping up well, and values aga« 
eame back during the month, the market at the dose being from 13s. to 14s. P* r 
ewt. on trucks Mile End. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The following «g™. from data .applied hv the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
ihow the rainfall at the eubjoined station. for the month of and to the end of December 
1922, aleo the average precipitation to the end of December, and the average annual rainfall’ 



For 

To end 

AT’ge. 

Station. 

Dec., 

Dec., 

Annual 


1922. 

1922. 

— 

Ralniall 


Fab North and Upper North. 


■}o(lnadafcta- 

Uarree 

Farina 

Copley 

Beltana 

Blintnan • • • ■ 
Tarcoola — 

fiookina 

Hawker 

Wilson 

Gordon 

Quoru 

Port Augusta 
Port Augusta West 

Bruce 

Hammond .... 
Wilmington. . . . 

Willowie 

Melrose 

Booleroo Centre 
Port fiermein . . 
Wirrabara .... 

Appila 

Cradock 

Carrieton 

Joimburg 

Eurelia 

Orroroo 

Nackara 

Black Rock . . . 

tfcolta 

Peterborough . . 
Yongala 


Yunta 

Waukaringa 

Mannahill 

Cockbum 

Broken Hill.N.S.W. 


Port Pine 

Port Broughton . . . 

Bute 

Laura 

Caltowie 

Jamestown 

Beodaleer W.Wka.' 

Gladstone 

fryatal Brook .... 


Narridy 

Mhill, 


11-37 

5-45 

4-93 

1-58 

2-62 

6*14 

0-89 

3-64 

6-73 

1-52 

4-08 

8-50 

1-25 

5-16 

9-05 

2-29 

7-73 

12-61 

2*22 

4oo 

7*91 

1*92 

11*20 

13-60 

1-89 

12-67 

12-93 

3-39 

13-35 

12-66 

2-67 

10-27 

11-60 

3-78 

13-07 

14-24 

1-41 

9-04 

9-68 

1-29 

8 41 

9-74 

3-29 

10-99 

10-76 

2-32 

12-17 

11-90 

1-71 

16-34 

18-44 

2-51 

15-50 

12-44 

2-17 

24-33 

2:1-88 

1-00 

14-83 

15-67 

0-88 

11-34 

12-93 

1-53 

16-49 

19-85 

1-88 

14-30 

15-01 

2-55 

12-22 

11-50 

2-89 

12-64 

12*91 

2-80 

13-17 

10-85 

2-81 

12-80 

13-56 

2-45 

12-66 

13-75 

2-93 

14-51 

11*85 

317 

13-71 

12-73 

216 

10-35 

12*10 j 

3-08 

13*81 

13*53 

1 3-76 

17-50 

14-51 

jbth - East . 


1-89 

7*22 

8*93 

1 36 

5-46 

8-61 

1*56 

4-66 

8-79 

0*56 

5-00 

8-42 

1-13 

6-76 

10-08 

North . 


1-56 

13-80 

13-55 

2-00 

14-94 

14*27 

2-54 

15-05 

15-80 

1-82 

18-96 

18*25 

1-73 

17*67 

17-19 

2-03 

19-53 

17-86 

2-35 

19-00 

18-05 

2-02 

19-12 

16*22 

1-90 

17-36 

15-93 

1*78 

21-04 

18*50 

1-47 

13-74 

16-43 

2-04 

1706 

16-93 


Spalding . . . 
Gulnare .... 

Yhcka 

Koolunga . . 
Snowtown . 
Brinkworth 

Blyth 

Clare 

Mintaro . . . 
Watervale . 

Auburn 

Hoyleton . . 
Balaklava . . 

Port Wakefield . . . 

Terovrie 

Yarcowie 

Hallett 

Mount Bryan 

Kooringa 

parrell’s Fiat 


Manoora 

Saddleworth . . . 

Marrabel 

Riverton 

Tarlee 

Stockport 

Hamley Bridge 

Kapunda 

Freeling 

Greenock 

Truro 

Stock well 

Nuriootpa 

Angaston 


Adelaide 


For 

Dec.. 

1932. 

To end 

1 Deo., 
1922. 

Ar*fe. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

bth — continued . 

2*51 

19-72 

20-41 

2-47 

19-56 

19-34 

2-30 

16-72 

15-45 

2-31 

16-51 

15-87 

2-25 

16-39 

16-05 

2-80 

17-17 

16-26 

2-99 

19-78 

16-96 

3*82 

29*30 

24-60 

2-86 

28-74 

23-40 

3-66 

31-64 

27-44 

3-30 

29-67 

24-30 

2-84 

20-76 

17-85 

2-10 

17-43 

15-91 

2-06 

12-84 

13-29 

2*79 

15-19 

13-78 

2-06 

16-03 

14-18 

2-79 

17-61 

16-47 

1-79 

18-40 

16-74 

1 21 

19-25 

18-06 

2-71 

20-24 

18-97 

MtAY RaNOE. 


2-30 

22-96 

18-78 

2-50 

31-61 

19-74 

2-44 

24-07 

19-67 

2-41 

24-24 

20-71 

1-81 

22-47 

17-81 

2-75 

21-17 

16-49 

2-42 

19-02 

16-52 

2-36 

22-21 

19-85 

2-83 

21-41 

17-90 

300 

24-59 

21-60 

2-36 

20-93 

20-80 

2*29 

21-05 

20-31 

3-14 

22-04 

20-99 

3*12 

24-48 

22-48 

3-03 

2409 

22-20 

3-97 

24-84 

22*88 

4*34 

27-86 

27-47 

■ Plains. 


2-96 

19-10 

16-66 

3-24 

19-53 

17-29 

4-19 

20-35 

19-09 

4-15 

17-68 

15*83 

3-74 

17-65 

17-31 

3-65 

19-21 

17*16 

3-96 

21*26 

18-45 

3-56 

27-48 

22-22 

2*97 

23-20 

21-05 

2-21 

20-80 

18-37 

2-16 

21-99 

21-34 

3-22 

32-00 

24-06 

3*75 

31-02 

25-78 

4-10 

29-45 

25-24 
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RAINFALL — eo"4in««d. 



! 


For 

To pnri 

__ 

Station. 

Dec., 

1932. 

Dec., 

1922. 


Mouht Lofty Kahozs. 

4- 64 I 30-61 

5- 16 65-32 


Teatree Golly 

Stirling West 

Craidla 

Clarendon 

MorphettVale 

Noarlunga 

Willnnga 

Aldinga 

Myponga 

Nonnanvule 

Yankalilla 

Mount Pleasant . . . 

Birdwood 

Gumeracfaa 

Millbrook Reservoir 

Tweedvalo 

Woodside 

Ambleside 

Naime 

Mount Barker . . ■ ■ 

Echunga 

Macclesfield 

Meadows 

Strathalbyn 


4- 35 
3-78 

2- 46 
2-18 

3- 03 
2-58 

2- 8.5 
2-01 
1-81 

5- 30 
5-92 
5-87 
5-80 
5-52 

4- 45 

4- 30 

3- 32 

5- 20 

4- 08 

3- 81 

4- 42 
3-19 


53-89 

38- 81 
26-87 
23-16 

31- 85 
23-52 

34- 90 
25-91 
29-37 

32- 89 
31-38 

36- 84 

39- 29 

39- 12 

35- 59 

40- 19 
29-17 
38-13 

37- 28 
34-13 

41- 21 
22-07 


27-65 

46-59 

43-92 

32- 98 

22- 79 
20-35 
25-89 

20-35 

29-1® 

20-61 

23- 10 

27- 16 

29- 33 

33- 29 

35- 55 
32-11 

34- 67 

28- 42 

31- 18 

32- 96 

30- 57 

36- 04 
19-32 


Murbay Flats asd Valley. 


Meningie 

Milang 

Langbome’a Creek. 
Wellington ....... 

Tailem Bend 

Murray Bridge .... 

Callington 

Mannnm 

Palmer 

Sedan 

Swan Reach ...... 

Blanobetown 

Eudunda 

Sutherlands 

Morgan 

Waikerie 

Overland Corner. . . 

Loiton 

Renmarb 


1- 47 

2 - 12 
2-36 
1-68 
2-08 

1- 67 

2- 49 

1- 95 

2- 45 
1-55 
1-11 

0- 96 

1- 69 
1-51 
1-20 
1-03 
0-89 
0-94 
0-54 


23-64 

27-39 

19-68 

15- 84 

16- 51 

14- 53 

17- 94 
12-74 

15- 13 
11-74 

10- 30 
6-15 

16- 28 

11- 46 
9-24 

9- 16 
9-02 

10-94 

10- 04 


West of Spekoer’s Gulf. 


Eucla 

White Well . . 
Fowler's Bay . 

Penong 

Ceduna 

Smoky Bay. . 

Petina 

Streaky Bay . 

TaUa 

Port Elliston 
Cummins . . . 


1-63 

1-61 

1- 04 

2- 04 
1-47 

1- 32 
113 

2- 36 
2-00 
1-88 
1-72 


9- 97 
11-58 
11-02 
13-48 

8-66 

10- 48 

11- 48 
13-82 

12- 52 
17-26 
16-19 


18-66 

15-40 

14-61 

14-77 

14- 55 
13-93 

15- 42 

11- 64 
15-47 

12- 29 
11-09 
10-16 
17-54 
11-19 

9-30 

9-91 

11- 07 

12- 63 
11-09 


10-02 

9-08 

12-16 

12- 49 
10-36 

13- 04 
15-10 

15- 46 

16- 55 
18-90 




West of Spekcbr’s Golf— tontined . 


Port Lincoln . 

Tumby ...... 

Carrow 

Amo Bay . . . 

Cowell 

Point Lowly . 

YoBKE I’ENINSCLi. 


149 

16-17 

1-43 

11-46 

2-62 

10-58 

1-87 

8-64 

1-28 

7-43 

114 

879 


Wallaroo 

Kadina 

Moonta 

Green’B Plaine . . 

Maitland 

Ardrossan 

Port Victoria . . . 
Curramulka . ■ • ■ 

Minlaton 

Brentwood 

Stanebury 

Warooka 

Yorketown 

Edithbnrgh .... 

SoDTB AND 

Cape Borda 

KiDgsoote 

Penneshaw 

Victor Harbor .... 

Port Elliot 

Goolwa 

Meribah 

Mmdarie 

Karoonda - ■ 

Pinnaroo 

Parilla 

Lameroo 

Parrakie 

Geranium 

Peake . ■ • 

Cooke’s Plains 

Coomandook 

Ooonalpyn 

Tintinara 

Keith 

Bordertown 

Woleeley 

Frances 

Naracoorte 

Penola 

Lueindale 

Kingston 

Robe 

Beachport 

Millicent 

Kalangadoo 

Mount Gambier . - 


2- 65 

3- 12 
3-08 

2- 50 

3- 09 
3-00 
2-73 
2-79 
2-18 
1-56 
1-69 
1-24 

1- 63 

2- 07 


12-76 

14-71 

14-06 

14- 76 
20-81 
17-22 
16-81 
17-70 
17-49 

15- 84 

16- 02 
17-52 
16-38 
16-57 


19-72 

14-76 

14-80 

13-30 

11- 75 

12- 40 


14- 18 

16- 05 

15- 38 
15-89 
20-15 

14- 11 

15- 47 
18-22 
17* 

15- 83 

17- 04 
17-81 
17-26 

16- 58 


South-East. 


M2 

24-13 

1-34 

16-43 

1-30 

20-22 

1-90 

23-00 

2-16 

23-70 

1-72 

18-59 

0-96 

11-41 

1-01 

10-20 

2-22 

15-27 

1-41 

13-01 

1-31 

13-21 

1-89 

15-12 

2-05 

15-20 

2-91 

22-17 

2-34 

16-76 

2-00 

18-54 

1-56 

17-64 

1-37 

16-68 

2-06 

21-24 

1-81 

18-82 

2-10 

17-17 

2-44 

18-15 

2-57 

18-50 

2-46 

24-87 

2-00 

24-00 

1-69 

24-83 

1-65 

26-75 

1-46 

30-65 

1-26 

25-65 

1-87 

30-01 

2-69 

31-05 

2-17 

28-23 


25-10 

19-10 

19- 39 
21-45 

20- 26 
17-87 


15- 66 
14-65 
10-37 

14- 54 
1619 

16- 58 

15- 04 

17- 48 

17- 42 

18- 60 

18- 17 

19- 44 
18-12 
19-78 
22-52 

26- 29 
22-95 
24-47 
24-59 

27- 24 
29-36 

31-34 
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INDEX TO CUE RENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Branch. , 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings 

Branch, 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


! Jan. 

Feb. 

1 

Page 

Jan. 

Feb. 


* 

1 




27 

27 



* 





686 

~ 


« 

j 

6 




* 

: __ 



690 

* 



Appila-Yarrowie 

• 




j Glosaop , 

31 



• 








Ashhoume 

590 

1 — 



Green Patch 

685 

29 


Balaklava 

* 

13 

10 


• 

5 

B&limnn&h 

+ 

1 

2 





• 

30 

27 




~~ 

Beeialoo Valley .... 

• 

_ 

_ 


* 



Belalie North 

Berri 

* 

* 

* 



31 

28 

Hilltown 

Hookina 

Inman Valley ...... 

* 

565 


i 

BLckheath 

* 




~ 

— 

Black Springs 

671 


— 





Blackwood 

• 

16 

19 

Kalangadoo 

696 

689 

13 

io 

Block K 

586 

6o6 

670 



Kanganlla 


Blyth 



— 

— 

Bwleroo Centre .... 

R 

2 


• 

27 

— 

Borrika 

• 



KiKi 




Bowhill 

« 




676 

“ 

— 

Bentwood 

* 


1 



27 

Brinkley 

» 






— 

Bundaleer Springs . . 

* 

* 

- 

- 

Kingston -on-Murray. 
Kongorong 

* 

— 



Bute 

* 

30 

27 


— 

1 

Butler , 

684 

* 


580 

— 

2 

Cadell 





2G 

Canowie Belt 

Carrow 

* 

581 

* 

* 

- 


Lake Wangary 

580 

R 

R 

Cherry Gardens .... 
Clanfield , T 

30 


Laura 

668 

6 

6 

2 

2 

Clare T 



. 

LeDswuOil awl Forest 


— 

— 

Clarendon r , , 

Clavp&n Bore 

CWe 

688 

« 

29 

3 

26 

28 

Range 

Lipson 

lxme G uni and Moumli 

686 



Collie T 

579 

* 

R 

26 

31 

5 

R 

23 

28 

2 


* 

3 

28 

Colton . . 


576 

— 

— 

Coomandook , 

Coonalpyn , , . 

Coorabie 

* 

• 

* 

Loxton 

Lucindale 

« 

696 



- 

Cradoek . . . 

666 

* 





— 

— 

Crystal Brook . . 

27 




T" 

— 

Currency Creek .... 

Cygnet Kiver 

Dawson . 

688 

* 

* 

— 

Mallala 

Maltee 

• 

686 

16 

X 

19 

1 

IHial Bay 

* 






— 

Edilliiie 

* 

27 

9 

27 

24 

6 



R 

R 

28 

Elbow Hill ' ' ' 

Aurelia . 

F 

* 

M eningie 

« 

3, 31 

prrell’a Flat 

670 





10 

3 

"ranees . 


24 | 




Q a frier River 

* 

SO 



27 
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Branch. 


Report 

on 

Page 


Mindarie ! , 

Minlaton # 

Monarto South ! W® 

Moorland* I 

Moorook 

Morchard 5 # 65 

Morgan • •••• 

Morphett Vale . 

Mount Barker * 

Mount Bryan 1 3 

Mount Byran East ... • 

Mount Compass .... # 

Mount Gambier .... * 

Mount Hope | 583 

Mount Pleasant .... 

Mount Remarkable . . 

Mundalla 

Murray Bridge 

Mypolonga ........ 

Myponga 

Nantawarra 

Naracoorte ........ 

Narridy 

Naming 

Neeta 

Nelshaby 

Netherton.. ....... 

North Booborowie . 

North Bundaleer . . . 

Northfield 

Nunkeri and Yurgo . 
O’Loughlin ....... 

Orroroo 

Owen 

Parilla 

ParillaWell 

Pan akie 

Parana 

Paskeville 

Pata 

Penola • < 

Petina 

Pinnaroo ........ 

Pompoota ........ 

Port Broughton . . 

Port Elliot ....... 

PortGermein .... 

Pygsry 

Ramco 

Rapid Bay 

Redhill 

Rendelsham 

Renmaik 

Riverton 


Date* of 
Meeting*. 


Jan. Feb. 


590 


596 


570 


31 

31 

13 

6 

6 

27 

R 


586 | 
678 | 


594 j 
C 


10 


Riverton (W omen’ *) . . 
Robert* and Verran . . 

Rockwood 

Roaedale 

Rosy Pine 

Saddleworth 

Saddleworth 

(Women’s) 

Salisbury 

Sait Creek 

Sandalwood 

Shoal Bay 

Smoky Bay 

8paldmg * • ■ • 

Stockport 

Streaky Bay 

Strathalbyn 

Talia 

Tantanoola 

Taplan 

Tarcowie 

Tarlee , . - 

Tatiara 

Two Wells 


4 

28 


29 

6 


Veitch ■ 

Virginia ..... 

Waikerie 

Wall 

Wanbi . 

Warcowie 

Watervale 

Weavers ........ 

Why te-Yarcowie . . 
Wilkawatt 


3 

24 

2 

14 

2 

17 

3 

26 

3 

28 

1 


(Women’s) 
Williamstown .. 

Willowie 

Wilmington .... 

Windsor 

Winkie 

Wirrabara 

Wirrega ....... 

Wirrilla 

Wolowa .... 

Wudinna 

Wynaika 

Yabmana 

Yacka 

Yadnarie 

Yallunda 

Yaninee 

Yeelanna 

Yongala Yale . 
Yorketown , . . 
Younghusband . 



Dates of 

Report 
on _ 

Meeting!. 

Page 

an. j ? e 

• 

— — - 

582 

R I 2 

m 


676 

R i - 

♦ 

1 

* 1 

i "" 

• 


• 



585 

R 

• 



590 

_ | 

584 

27 

* 



* 



« 



* 

30 

• 

R 

• 

27 

e 

6 

666 

30 

F 

R 

596 

20 

« 

— 

* 

— 

• 



• 

— 

588 

— 

* 

— 

* 

— 

• 

_ 

576 

— 

578 

29 

• 



« 

R 

n X 

R 

576 


* 

31 

566 

R 

576 

R 

588 

— 

570 

13 

• 



47 

• 

c 


• 


• 



30 

5 30 

CAi t{ 

ao», oo 



* 



27 

* 

* 


* 

4 




* Mo report received daring the month oi December. 
R In recess. F Formal. 


t Held over until next month . 
C Congress report. 
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the AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

£yery producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
tbe secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s borne, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the work 
of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

HOOKINA (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

November 2nd. — Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Wells and Bores. — Mr. H. V. Henesehke, who read a paper on this subject, 
aaid in districts that were subject to drought, the provision of a well was 
most essential. In places where water could be obtained at a shallow depth — 
60ft. or less — he favored the sinking of a shaft, but where one had to go to 
a greater depth the bore was to be preferred. The cylinder pump gave 
better results in a well than a force pump. He admitted that the former 
took some time to repair if it got out of order, but it very seldom refused 
to work, and if the water had to be forced to any considerable height after 
leaving the well, a packing box on the top of the well could be erected. Mr. 
Henesehke was of the opinion that a reinforced tank was best, except, of 
course, in places where the land was likely to cause the tank to crack. In 
such an event galvanized iron should be used. In the discussion that followed, 
Mr. B. Murphy favored the shaft for a depth not exceeding 100ft. Mr. F. 
Cagucy thought it was more expensive to sink a shaft than a bore. Another 
point in favor of the bore was that there was very little danger of accidents 
when sinking. Mr. H. Spiers considered that the bore was the better. Mr. 8. 
Stone agreed with the previous speaker, and stated that, tbe bore pump 
seldom required any repairs, because it was left in the water, and the leathers 
did not dry and crack. A report of the proceedings of the Annual Congress 
was then delivered by Mr. A. I. Henesehke. 


HOOKINA (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

November 30th. — Present: 11 members and five visitors. 

Care of Harness. — In the course of a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. M. 
Henschke said every farmer should give all the leatherwork on the harness the best 
of care." A rail should be erected on which to hang all the collars, and a peg for 
the winkers and spiders. Collars, winkers, and spiders should be given a dressing 
twice a year with mutton fat and kerosine melted in a tin, and when warm 
applied to the leather. For the seats and flaps of saddles he recommended a pre- 
pared harness dressing, and neatsfoot oil mixed with the white of an egg for the 
girths. Members generally agreed with the views of the writer of the paper so 
far as greasing the harness was concerned, but they considered greasing in the 
summer time would do more harm than good, because it would help to burn the 
leather. It would be better to give it only one greasing a year, and that just 
before the commencement of winter. The harness should be well soaked with 
water to remove the sweat before the grease was applied. Mr. J. O’Connor said 
it was a good plan to polish saddles with boot polish. 


MORCHARD (Average annual rainfall, 13.50in.). 

November 4th. — Present: nine members and two visitors. 

Conservation of Straw. — Mr. H. Kupke, who read a short paper dealing 
'rith this subject, said that too many farmers took the view that straw was a 
waste product on the farm. Good, clean straw could be put to many useful ser- 
vices on the farm. First of all a round stack, say, of 15 or 20 tons, should be 
greeted between the watering place and the stables, for the horses were very 
f ond of rubbing themselves against the straw. The cattle should also be pro- 
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vided with a stack when they would soon make a practice of camping regularly 
t i. stac k Xf a little salt was added to the straw the stock would eat quite 
" considerable' portion of Ore fodder. Then again, a straw stack placed in ,| le 
Lddock provided excellent shelter for the stock during the cold and wet n,ght s 
^nSr Straw could also be used for bedding for the pigsties, loose horse boxes, 
iTcouid be placed in the fowl yard, and used as dunnage for the haystack. Mr. 
Kuuke was of the opinion that if more care was taken of the straw there would 
not be so much to fear on account of the stock during periods of drought. 

A discussion took place on the question “Which are the more Economical to 
Use Steel or Cast Shares for Plough or Cultivator. Mr. B. McCallum found 
the ? steel shares lighter in draught. Mr. Kupke advocated steel shares for l>oth. 
plough and cultivator, and said he had ploughed over 100 acres with one set of 
steel shares. The Branch decided to go into recess until February, 1923. 

TARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 15 jin.). 

October 20th. 

Bureau Show— The second annual show held under the auBpices of the local 
Branch of the Bureau on October 20th proved a very successful gathering. 
The people of the district took a keen interest in the fixture, and the judges, 
who were secured from outside districts, stated that some of the exhibits were 
quite equal to anything seen at country shows further soutk 

Seasonable Topics— The usual monthly meeting of the Branch was held on 
October 31st. Mr. W. S. Ninnes, who read a paper under the title “Seasonable 
Tonics,’’ said all the fallow should have been completed by the end of Septem- 
ber and the month of October devoted to the work of cultivation. After the 
latter work was finished, a set of harrows should be kept in readiness to be 
used after everv shower of rain.. Fences should be attended to, dummies 
put in where posts were broken, and all loose or broken wires strained and 
repaired. The fences around the wheat crops should receive special attention, 
to keep the stock within bounds, and steps should be taken to deal with the 
rabbits Noxious weeds should be destroyed, because during the month of 
October they were just coming into flower, at which stage it was test to adopt 
measures to keep them in check. In preparation for the hay and wheat harvest, 
the binder and harvester should be cleaned and thoroughly overhauled, and 
the harness examined in anticipation of the heavy work that the horses would 
be called upon to perform. The farmer should also see that water facilities 
were in perfect order before the hot weather commenced, because any hitch 
in the watering arrangements would mean a big loss of time during harvest. 
For the benefit of the women folk on the farm, the farmer should make arrange- 
ments for a good supply of firewood for usp in the kitchen. All sheep should 
be dipped, not only as a safeguard against lice and tick, but to help the 
sheep in resisting the attacks of the blowflies. The hay yard should be pro- 
perly cleaned out, and firebreaks ploughed around the stacking ground and 
around crops and grass paddocks. The speaker advised every farmer to keep 
a supply of carbonate soda on hand during the harvesting, because he had 
found it a splendid remedy for horses that received an overdose of wheat An 
interesting discussion followed, in which Messrs. C. A. Kotz, J. P. bmitu, 
Edwards, W. L. Hortin, and D. Smith t.ok part. 

ORADOCK, November 18th— The meeting was devoted to a discussion on the 

subiect “Wool Pools . n ^ , _ <<Vnmnr 

WILMINGTON, November 8th.— Mr. E. L. Carlyon read a paper, W 
People on the Farm.” It was decided that the Branch should go into reces 
until the February, 1923, meeting. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL'S FLAT .1 

BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.46in,). 

October 7th.— Present: 14 members. F 

Building a Hay Stack.— The following paper was contributed hj®,”', 
Hutton: — “After a good site that is level and dry has been selected, 
should be measured off according to the size of the dtaek to be bui . 
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difficulties are all done away with by placing your matters in 
our hands. We compile both State and Federal Returns, and 
supply you with a service for the small sum of from 10s. 6d. per 
annum You owe yourself a duty by having your returns 
prepared correctly, and as taxation grows more complicated each 
year, it is imperative that you place your affairs in competent 
hands immediately. 

All matters coming into our office are Strictly Confidential ! 
We Check all Assessments. 

WRITE OR CONSULT US IMMEDIATELY, ADVICE IS FREE. 

THE INCOME TAX COMPILER 

COMPANY, LIMITED, 

UNIVERSAL BUILDINGS, GRENFELL ST., ADELAIDE, 

Public Accountants and Auditors, Taxation 
Attorneys, Financial and Real Estate Agents. 

Directors : 

G. E. Thompson, Manager. 

C.U.A., A.A.I.S. I A, Saide, A.F.I.A., Secretary 
Taxation Dept). | (Late of Federal Taxation Dept). 


I. Golosxt, A. 
(Late of State 
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layer of straw or other suitable material should be placed on the ground f ot 
dunnage. I prefer the oblong stack to the round one, because it is easier to 
keep “true” when building and easier to top. Fot the first layer I would pl ai , ( 
the outside row of sheaves with 'butts out and back up with heads out, over- 
lapping sufficiently to make the middle a fair bit higher than the outside. \f K , 
this X would build with butts out, keeping the comers and the middle well up _ 
The’ sides of the stack should be built perpendicularly. When the stack settles 
the weight will push the sides out slightly as they go up. The eaves are fonu.j 
bv placing a row of sheaves out about 4in. from the stack, and then the follow- 
ing layers should be very gradually brought in to put a good top on the stack. 
A good layer of straw should be placed on the top of the stack as soon as 
possible after the stack is completed. When building in a hay shed 1 lavor 
the adoption of the following practice:— The end bay should be built as tils on,] 
of an ordinary stack with butts out on three sides, leaving the inside end as if 
you were extending the stack in the ordinary way. The second bay, and so on, 
is built in the same way with butts against the inside of the first bay. Wlim 
you get to the other end of the shed, of course, you will need to place the butt! 
out in order to form a solid side. This method makes it very easy to move the 
hav when it is required.” 

Preparing the Farmer's Clip for Market.— I n the course of a paper dealing 
with this subject, Mr. A. L. McEwin said the question was one which depended 
on the number of bales that the farmer expected to obtain from his clip. If 
not more than five or six bales he advised no more than one skirting of pieces, 
care being taken to remove the wool on the legs and the nose. Where the fleece 
was very burry it would be necessary to skirt slightly more heavily. He did not 
think there was any advantage with a small clip in making more than two classes. 
In that district it took about 200 sheep to make a bale of bellies. That number 
should turn out another bale of pieces, with four bales of good wool. The 
stained pieces should be placed in bran bags. In larger flocks he recommended 
having four classes, viz., bellies, pieces, A. pieces, and fleece, especially if there 
was very much burr in the wool. All yellow fleeces should be kept by them- 
selves. Like all goods, wool should be prepared in such a manner that it would 
please the eye of the buyer. Even in branding the bales it paid to have proper 
lettering and neatly branded bales. The branding should be as follows:— 1st, 
No. of bale; 2nd, distinctive initials; and 3rd, the name of the farm. It was 
the practice of the wool firms to class the small lots of wool and sell four or 
five brands in one lot. That, he thought, was an advantage to all parties, so 
that farmers should be careful in baling their wool to class it carefully aid 
honestly for their own advantage. The picking up and handling of the fleece 
required a table about 8ft. by 4ft. on which to throw the wool. The fleece 
should bo rolled up neatly by throwing the edges into the middle and rolling the 
fleece from the head to the tail. The fleeces should be packed neatly m the 
bale, one in each corner and one in the middle, making five in a layer. That 
would make the bale solid and compact if baled in a box press. 


LAURA. 

November 6tb. — Present : nine members. 

Poultry Keeping. — A paper was read by Mr. F. Millington. The following u 
extracted therefrom-.— A few years ago poultry keeping was considered onlv suit- 
able for women and disabled persons, but since the advent of laying competi ions 
it has been proved beyond all doubt that a good living can be made by keeping 
poultry, but such must be on intelligent lines, and made a real live business proposi 
tiou. A little dirty corner at the bottom end of the yard, a few sticks, a piece 
of wire netting, and a few pieces of iron or opened kerosine tins to form the mo , 
and several inches of filth and decayed vegetable matter for the fowls to run oa 
is only courting disaster, and the person who carries ou in that way wul surciy 
prove a failure. I will now deal with the position which is essential for |pou i U 
The soil should be dry and well drained — a sandy or gravelly soil is the best' 
fowls will thrive on almost any soil that does not hold the wet. This applies 
birds that are kept in runs or the open, but if they are kept in sheds, with p -'h 
of scratching material, it does not matter what sort of ground they are on. 
iB rather a costly matter to start poultry farming for a living right away, M . 
outlay shows no return for many mouths if yon start by hatching chicks 1 
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phased eggs. From my own experience I favor buying day-old chicks as the 
ost economical way. A good brooder can be made for a few shillings if you 
a bandy man with tools. Very little time and attention is required beyond 
feeding the chicks and keeping the brooder clean. While Jhe chicks are growing 
can build the chicken houses and little runs. As they grow up you will 
Require more room for them; you will also need a pullet house and run. While 

they are in the chicken stage you will have time to build a permanent house and 

yard for the first lot of pullets. All that work can be done in spare time, and you 
will have the pleasure of seeing the stock coming to maturity. I have not taken 
into consideration any hatching by hens — that can be done if one so deaireB — but 
hens are not so satisfactory as incubators, and broodies are not procurable until 
the best part of the hatching season is over. In dealing with the housing of the 

fowls some keepers of large flocks of layers claim that the shed system is far 

preferable to the open runs. The shed system means that the fowls are confined 
in houses especially designed for that purpose, and have no open runs. The floors 
of the houses are covered to a depth of lOin. or 12in. with suitable Scratching 
material, such as short stable manure, dry leaves, and short, dry grass; in fact, any- 
thing will do so long as it is clean. The grain is then thrown in and buried in 
this litter, and the fowls have to scratch for it. This affords them a very beneficial 
exercise. The fowls are also protected from all sorts of weather, and in conse- 
quence they lay much better than those in open runs. That has been a very 
noticeable fact during cold and wet weather, the time when eggs are most valuable. 
Some poultry men allow about a square yard of floor space for each fowl. Some 
claim that less will do, but the more room you can give them the better. The 
fowJhouses should be built on the continuous principle. Then there is no waste 
space, and no time is lost in travelling from pen to pen when feeding. All houses 
should face the east if possible. In this position they get all the morning sun 
the year round, and in summer months the birds will gladly dispense with it during 
the afternoon. If possible, build the houses so that feed and water can be given 


Farmers and Others 

I F you contemplate making your will or 
altering your present will, call on us 
or write to us, when we shall be pleased 
to furnish you with such information as 
you may desire as regards our methods of 
Administration of Trust Estates, and give 
you the benefit of our advice and experience 
without charge. 

Bagot’s Executor and Trustee Coy., Ltd. 

The Trustee that never dies or leaves the 
country, that gives its whole time to its 
business, that acts impartially, and offers 
its clients such ample security that no 
private trustee can compare with it. 

Offices : 22, King William Street, Adelaide. 
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is very 


. outside I< this is done there is a great saving of time, which „ 

f vou have a large flock to attend. Be careful also that the water 

"£ s all well shaded from the sun. Drinking water exposed and heated 
bv the m2 will cause .untold trouble in the poultry yard. Some people claim that 
-■ i mnninff at large or on free run, do better than those in the enclosure. The 
question Is • Hal thefe ever been any laying record made by hens running in that 
wav' All records have been made by hens enclosed and properly fed for e ggs 
Id if carefully handled they can be kept clean, do not get uselessly fat, and are 
heithy and their keepers know exactly how things are going on in the yard. 

WIKKABAHA (Average annual rainfall, 18.91in.). 

November 4th. — Present: 16 members, two visitors. 

The Divining Bod.— Mr. P. J. Curnow read a paper on this subject. Although 
there were many sceptics, he said, there were also many people who believed 
in the merits of the divining rod as a means of finding water There were 
many instances where sueeess had attended their efforts, and he was of the 
opinion that some men were specially gifted as diviners. He thought s 
landholder would be well advised, before expending cash m endeavoring to 
mid water in a doubtful place, to accept the services of a proved dinner. 
The theory that water could often be found in low-lying ground was not correct, 
because supplies frequently came from long distances and were prevented 
from reaching low-lying flats or gullies on account of the rock formation, 

It frequently happened that larger supplies were found on hillsides or hilltops 
than T adjoining low-lying country, and unless the prospective well sinker 
had some special knowledge in relation to geological formation he was hab e 
to waste time and money in a fruitless search. If, on the other hand he 
sought the advice of a successful water diviner he would be informed whether the 
site was of a water-bearing character and whether a good supply would be 
available. A good discussion followed the reading of the paper. 

BOOT EEOO CENTEE, November 2nd.— Mr. E. W. Rechstein, who recently 
returned from a trip abroad, delivered an address, "Horses versm : Tractors. 
.Sneaking of America, Mr. Rechstein said that judging by what he had seen 
in that ^country, the horse was the best means of traction for the average 
farmer to employ at the present time. In the discussion that ensued Messrs, 

W Mills M Carey, H. Michael, and C. Paterson agreed that it would be s 
very difficult matter entirely to do without horses on the faint ^though . on 
large holdings, where two or more teams were employed, the tractor might 
come in useful. 

GLADSTONE, November 11 th— Members of the Gladstone Agricultural Bureau 
spent a very interesting and profitable afternoon on November 11th Foregathering 
at the homestead of Mr. J. Sargeant, a visit of inspection VM paid to the hay and 
wheat crops. A visit was then paid to Dr. Stewart's residence 
of inspecting specimens of wheat grown in an experimental plot 1 Members then 
returned to Mr. Sargent ’s homestead, when the usual business of the - Branch «» 
transacted. Discussions arose on the subjects, "Co-operation" and Commam 
Charges on Manures and Machinery.” Mr. J. J. Gale gave an mteres rag P ^ 
of the Farmers' Day at Booborowie Experimental Farm. Afternoon tea wa p 
vided by Mrs. Sargent and her daughters. 

FAEEELL’S FLAT, December 1st.— The inaugural meeting of the Branch w» 
held on Friday, December 1st, when 14 members attended. The o cers 
elected, and a programme for the period ending Decemhr, 1923, was compueu. 

NORTH BOOBOROWIE, October 31st— The final meeting of the jar 
the form of a homestead gathering at the Government Experiments r - 
Booborowie. when 16 members of the local Branch of the Bureau »• 

100 members, including delegates from the Booleroo Centre, B1 a “ ‘T k 
Bundaleer Springs, Canowie Belt, Leighton, Jamestown, Whyt 
Mount Bryan, Bute, and Hartley Branches, under the guidance of the m 
of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins) and the Manager or 
(Mr. E. A. Bristow) inspected the farm buildings, crops, and livestock 
noon, tea was provided by the ladies. 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT,) 

BLACK SPRINGS. 

November 8th. — Present: 23 members. 

Blacksmith’s Shop on the Farm. — M r. A. Siegert read a paper, in the course 
0 f which he said no farm sliould be without a blacksmith ’s shop and a good set of 
tools comprising a large set of wrenches, three hammers — a 2$lb., 61b., and a 
sledge— 2cwt- anvil, and an assortment of chisels and punches, portable forge, large 
drilling machine, vice, and a strong set of taps and dies. The shop should be 
built on a convenient, site to the north-east of the stables and sheds. The shop 
should be built of stone, with an iron roof, to minimise the danger of fire. It 
would be advisable to have a portable forge for awkward work, such as making 
sates &c. Numerous jobs, such as making swings, eyebolts, split links, and 
sharpening plough or cultivator shares, could be done in the blacksmith ’s shop 
on the farm. All implements before being used should be brought to the shop 
and overhauled. When screwing up nuts, the thread of the baits could be lightly 
marked with a chisel to prevent the nuts from coming off. The shop was especially 
bandy when a small breakage which perhaps would take the best part of a day 
to take to the township for it to be repaired, could be repaired on the farm in half 
an hour. The price of shoes and nails was about 3f=. fid. a horse, whereas the 
blacksmiths charge from 7s. 6d. to 10s., so that a considerable saving every year 
would be effected when the farmer bad from 15 to 20 horses to shoe. 
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CLARE (Average annual rainfall, 24.30in.) . 

November 3rd— Present: 14 members and two visitors. 

Summer Fodders— The following paper was read by the Honorary Secretarr 
(Mr W. H. Lewcock): — "The necessity for green succulent food during the 
summer months to help balance the dry natural pastures, and to give cows 
and horses and other stock a change of diet, is well known. Green feed during 
the summer months acts as a slight laiative, keeps the bowels m order, and 
helps to prevent impaction, dry bible (which is a form of impaction), aa j 
other digestive troubles in cows. The blood is cooled and the annuals are kept 
in good health. Of the summer fodders lucerne stands first. The cultivation ia 
simple, but requires care, and with good treatment lucerne yields profitable returns. 
It does best on rich alluvial flats, and with irrigation and proper treatment, 
a stand will last for years. Lucerne is best preceded by bare fallow, the winter 
furrow being deep. It pays to put time into the preparation of land for 
lucerne, because the cost, though apparently heavy at first, if Bprcad over 
eight to 10 years, is not very great considering the better stand that is gained. 
The after cultivation is cheap. The seed is better sown in the early spring 

in this district, because, if autumn sown, it may not make sufficient growth 

to enable it to stand the cold, wet winter. There is a danger with spring 
sowing of weeds growing after the seed is sown and choking the young lucerne 
plants, consequently causing a serious thinning of the crop. The soil must 
be worked down fine, and about 2cwts. super or bonedust should be put on, 
and harrowed in. Seed may he broadcasted, from 41bs. to 61bs. to the acre 
being ample. If sown with a small seed drill a pound or so less can be used. 
To secure a better distribution of the seed, sow one-half of the quantity 

one way and the other half across it. It may be covered by using a pair 

of light harrows upside down, or a light roller may be used. Keep the crop 
growing by frequent irrigations, and cut just before the flowering stage. 
Irrigate immediately after cutting. Allow the lucerne to wilt a little before 
feeding it to stock! otherwise hoven may result. Without irrigation lucerne 
will not yield much more than two or three cuts per season. Lucerne responds 
well to dressings of farm yard manure. Apply it in the autumn after the 
last cut has been taken off. The last cut should be allowed to flower before 
it is cut, as the lucerne will then come away more quickly in the spring. 
The manure should be broadcasted, and then in the early spring worked in 
with light cultivating or harrowing. Lime applied at the rate of from 5civts. 
to 6ewts every three or four years helps to sweeten the soil, and indirectly 
liberates' potash. Legumes require potash for their growth, and as there is 
sufficient in most of our heavy soils, the lime indirectly liberates it for plant 
use On the lighter soils applications of potassic manures will be found advan- 
tageous. It is a great mistake to graze lucerne too heavily, or for any length 
of time, because there is a danger of the heart of the plants being eaten 
out and the surface of the soil being packed. Maize is essentially a summer 
crop, and is one of the best crops that can be grown for silage It is ■ 
splendid fodder crop when grown with irrigation. The soil should be winter 
tallowed, and a heavy dressing of farmyard manure should be worked a, 
and the soil allowed to remain in the rough until spring. The soil should 
be moist, but not wet. The fallow should be worked down to a fine tilth 
after the danger of frosts is over, and where irrigation is practised the maize 
can be sown right up till December or later. Drilling is the most common 
method of sowing maize. It should be sown through every fourth hoe, the row. 
being about 28in. apart. It may be sown by hand m a shallow furrow, * 
plough heiug used to spin out the furrow and cover the seed. Lare snouia ue 
taken not to sow it too deeply, about lin. to 2in. will be sufficient. may 
broadcasted where irrigation is unnecessary. Avoid sowing maize seed ary. 
is better to irrigate before sowing, and have the soil moist, and so P rcve “ l * 
crust from forming on the surface. If a crust has formed it may he broKea 
using a light set of spring harrows, even though some of the P' 1111 ' 3 ", h 
come through. The rate of seeding for a forage crop or silage is about - • 

per acre. Keep the maize growing. The harrows may be run over me r 
when it is about lin. or 2in. high, to keep the surface of the soil loose 
to destroy weeds. The cultivator or horse hoe should be used as “ e 
required, care being taken to keep the tines from going too near the y- 'f 
plants, as maize is comparatively shallow rooted. When flooding m ■ 
it is better to have channels down the rows, and these may be thrown 
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with the cultivator, the proper tines for the purpose being used. Irrigate 
whenever the crop needs it. Maize may be fed any time if well grown, 
hut stock relish it better after the plants have flowered. Included under the 
leading Sorghum are a number of varieties, but the best known for fodder 
crops are the grass sorghums, Sudan grass, Tunis grass, Johnstone grass, and 
sweet or saccharine sorghums. Amber cane is one of the best known of this 
variety. The cultivation is practically the same as for maize, but it will do 
letter on lighter soils than maize, and is more drought resisting, grows rapidly 
j„ summer months, but makes little growth until the soil is well warmed 
Where sown without irrigation, there is a danger of missing germinating rains if 
sown too late. The crop is generally sown by using every fourth hoe of the drill 
Bate of seeding, 51bs. to lOlbs. per acre, and the seed is often sown mixed 
with honedust and may be broadcasted, using lOlbs. to 121bs. to the acre 
and covering with light harrows. Sorghums on the whole are of less value 
for forage than maize, but they are more drought resisting, and give better 
second and sometimes even a third cut. Sorghum is always detrimental to 
a wheat crop sown in the autumn following the sorghum crop. It is ready for 
feed shortly after the seeds begin to form. Care must be taken when turning 
stock on to sorghum, because of the danger of poisoning by prussic aeid 
this is apart from ordinary digestive troubles to which stock ure liable when 
turned on to a green crop. As the seeds begin to form, the prussic acid, which 
is in au unstable form, breaks down and finally migrates into the seeds in 
some other combination. Poisonous compounds" disappear shortly after the 
crop is cut, so that the cut of sorghum should be allowed to wilt before 
feeding. It is dangerous to turn stock into the sorghum if the crop is sickly or 
yellow. Millets are better adapted to lighter soil than maize, and are said 
to be quite as drought resisting as sorghums. They respond well to irrigation 
and recover quickly after being cut. It is a crop that requires plenty of 
humus, and will do well if farmyard manure is worked into the winter fallow 
The seed being very fine, it needs to have a fine seed bed. Sow in spring after 
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the danger of frost is over. The seed malts readily, so that one should select s 
time for seeding when the soil is warm and moist. Use every fourth hoe when 
drilling, and sow at the rate of 31bs. to 41bs. per acre. When broadcasting 
use 61bs. to 81bs Cultivate the crop after each cut. The crop should be c „, 
directly the head begins to appear. It makes a relatively coarse hay, and when 
fed in large quantities is inclined to act detrimentally to the urinary svs t em 
of the stock. Millet has the same effeet on the following wheat crop as 
sorghum. Of the artificial manures, ordinary super is as useful as any, both 
for maize, sorghums, aud millets. It should be applied at seeding, lent to 
licwts. per acre being used.” Some members thought that the detrimental 
effect of sorghums aud millets on the following wheat crops was due to robbing 
of moisture. Other members considered that it was mainly due to the poor seed 
bed preparation that the crop received, because of the necessity of having to 
wait for rains before being to able to fallow the land. It was also thought 
that summer crops robbed the soil of available plant food. 

Cincturing the Vine. — Mr. J. E. Butler read a paper on this subject as fol- 
lows : — "The practice of cincturing the vine is one that has been carried on 
in Greece for many yeaTS. It was first introduced here and brought under the 
notice of currant growers by Mr. W. G. Grasby. Up to that time the produc- 
tion of currants in Australia was a very risky occupation, as the setting 0 f 
fruit in most localities was a very uncertain matter, and consequently there 
were few profitable vineyards in the country. The Introduction of the practice 
made the production of the grape a certainty, and gave a wonderful stimulus 
to the cultivation of the vine. The practice in short consists of making a 
complete cut around the stem or each arm of the vine, such an incision reaching 
right into the firm wood, its effect being to separate the continuity of the cells 
which are transmitting plant building sap between the upper and lower portions 
of the vine. Some persons utilise the single incision without, taking out a 
ring of the bark, but to make an effective break in the continuity of the 
cells a certain amount of leverage is required to lift the inner edges of the 
bark alone the line of the incision, and it is contended that this one heals with 
greater difficulty than where two parallel cinctures are made around and a 
strip of bark taken out to the width of about Jin. or l-10in. The object 
of tho cincture is temporarily to check the distribution of the elaborated sap. 
This check must be only effective long enough to allow the young newly formed 
berry to become firmly attached to its stalk. What takes place is as fellows: 
—The incision is not sufficiently deep to cut off the movement of the crude 
sap sent up from the roots, but it is deep enough to make a break in the 
course of the returning sap which is flowing back from the foliage where it 
was elaborated into complete plant building material. In consequence of this 
the root action is retarded and branching is restricted. In the meantime tic 
berries set. As soon as tills setting is completed it is desirable that the cut 
caused by the cincture should be bridged over with growing tissue and the 
circulation of the sap go on unrestrictedly to develop the foliage and the grape. 
The cincture is applied when the caps or starlike corollas are falling freely 
from the flowers on the vines. Mr. Hamlyn said that he had asked Mr. Geo. 
Quinn (the Government Horticultural Instructor) which was the better, the 
saw or the knife. Mr. Quinn favored the knife, because the saw bruised 
the bark too much. Mr. Dun said that the size of the cincture depended 
on the circumstances of the vineyard. Strong, healthy growing vines needed a 
wider cut than weaker ones. Mr. Butler said that he favored ringing on 
the lighter classes of soil first and the heavier soils later. Ringing was 
better done a little late than too early. He thought that, it did not matter 
much which instrument was used, the saw or the knife, provided that the saw 
was kept sharp aud care was taken in using it. Mr. Lewcock mentioned the 
danger in using the new cincturing tool, of not getting quite deep enough m 
some vines and failure to take out sufficient bark. The tool was very quid 
in action. Mr. Dolan generally rung with the knife. Pour years ago they 
were behind with their cincturing and used a hack saw, and he lost appro* 1 ' 
mately 25 per cent, of his crop. Mr. Hague said that he heard that one ras“ 
used to pinch back the shoots beyond the bundles in order to get a crop o 
sultanas. Mr. Jarman mentioned that he at times Tubbed a little earth 111 ) 
the eut on the sunny side of the vine to protect the wound from the sl )“ ! 
rays. He found no disadvantage from the practice. Members agreed the 
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sultanas and Gordos did not develop sugar when rung, and that currants 
appeared ripe before sugar was properly developed. Mr, Lewcoek said that he 
nodcrstood the reason why Gordos often failed to set a full bunch was due 
to the physiological difference of the flowers of the Gordos from other heavy 
bearing grapes. The stamens of the Gordo flowers were very much shorter, 
and consequently when they were ready to burst they often could not force 
the cap off the flower quickly enough, and so fertilised the pistils of the same 
flower. The stamens and pistils of a grape vine flower were not ready at the 
sam e time, and ui the heavy bearing crops and free setters the pollen was 
as a rule all gone from the stamens of the flower before the pistil was ready 
to receive pollen, consequently self fertilisation rarely occurred. With the 
Gordo the pollen was often kept back by the sap, which was not forced off 
sufficiently to enable all the pollen to escape. 


WINDSOR. 

September 5th. Present: 15 members and two visitors 
Nitrogen and Its Use in Agriculture.— Mr. W. Prime delivered an address on 
this subject. The importance of nitrogen as a plant food had been recognised 
for a very long time, and it had been claimed that if some practical means of 
replenishing the soil with nitrogen were not discovered the world would 
eventually starve. There were natural supplies of nitrogen. The air was 
composed of approximately four-fifths nitrogen, and it was also found in the 
soil, usually combined with oxygen or some mineral matter, forming salts of 
nitrogen. Although nitrogen in the free state was only soluble in water to 
a very small extent, all nitrates were soluble, and from them the plant could 
obtain its supplies of nitrogen. Unfortunately, most plants could not directly 
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ase the nitrogen in the air, and up to the present few practical methods of 
making that nitrogen available to plants had been discovered, but the speaker 
felt confident that as the need for nitrogen became more acute for agricultural 
purposes science would find other ways. The processes of nitrification were 
being continually carried on in the soil by bacteria, and to facilitate the 
working of these bacteria the land should be well cultivated. As nitrog en 
after a thunderstorm, was slightly soluble in water, when rain fell a certain 
amount was washed on to the soil. The application of superphosphate to the 
soil it was explained, did not replenish the supply of nitrogen, and the opinion 
was expressed that heavier yields would follow the use of a complete manure. 

LONE PINE, November 2nd— The Government Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. 
Laurie) visited the Branch and delivered an address “The Poultry Industry’’ 
before a gathering of 26 members and four visitors. 

ROSEDALE, October 4th.— The monthly meeting of the Branch was held at 
the farm of Mr. G. C. Heinjns, of Sheaoak Log, where an inspection was made of 
the crops, &c., and after the afternoon's work a pleasant evening was spent, a 
number of ladies being present. 

A further meeting was held on November 1st, when the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
F. H. Wolf) gave a report of the recent homestead meeting at Sheaoak Log. it 
was decided to go into recess until February, 1923. 

WATERVALE, November 27th. — Various subjects of local and timely interest 
were brought before the meeting, and an interesting discussion ensued. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, December 1st— The meeting took the form of a “Question 
Box," when several matters relating to work in the orchard and vineyard were 
brought forward for discussion. The subject “Dry Bible in Cows" was also 
discussed. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

KILKERRAN. 

October 5th. — Present: nine members. 

Question Box. — The monthly meeting of the Branch took the form of a “ ques- 
tion box" evening. Several questions of interest were asked. Replying as 
to whether, in erecting a fence, it was better to put up the wooden posts 
first, or the iron posts and wires first, Messrs. T. M. Geater and C. Heinrich 
expressed themselves as being in favor of putting up the strainers first, and 
the barb wire next, because that would form a line for the posts. The plain 
wires could be put in position next. The wooden posts could be erected last 
and the wires fixed to them. Mr. A. J. H. Cogan thought it depended on 
the nature of the soil. If the holes could be dug easily he would erect the 
iron posts and wires first, but otherwise he would put up the wooden posts 
first. As to the better method of straining wires, at the strainer or in the 
centre of the strain, Messrs. Keightley, J. W. Cogan, and T. Geater favored 
straining at the post, and Messrs. C. Heinrich and B. Koch in the centre, 
especially in long strains. Mr. C. Heinrich said the quickest way to strain 
in the eertre of a line of fence was by means of two sticks, but the objection 
to that method was that it disfigured the fence. Mr. Keightley recommended 
washing super bags in sea water, as in his opinion the super was removed 
more quiekly by that means than by using rain water. He suggested tying the 
bags in bundles of eight and lowering them over the side of the jetty, hlr. 
Geater also favored sea water, because in his opinion it toughened the bags. 
Super bags treated in that way were stronger than second-hand bags, and 
were suitable for seed wheat. Mr. J. W. Cogan preferred washing the bags in a 
pool of fresh water, it being essential, however, that the bags should he firm 
on the ground. He did not advise washing bags in a trough or tank for that 
reason. Messrs. B. A. Koch and C. Heinrich also favored the fresh water 
method, preferring that to the solution of bluestone, which latter method dis- 
colored the bags. Messrs. A. Wakefield and A. J. H. Cogan favored washing 
bags in sea water when procurable. In a discussion on the most suitable 
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^p-proof fenee to > erect Mr Geater considered no less than six wires should 
be used. Mr Keightley thought six wires necessary, and seven wires 
fw crosabred eheep Mr C. Heinrich thought six wires were sufficient. 

Mr- B - A - Th B T "r rCS WCre ample ' P^ding a good gauge 

b« used ' J h Li„f k m f i he fen ° e COuW ** reduced if the top and 
next Wire be barbed. Mr. Geater thought the only advantage a combined 
drill and cultiva or presented over the separate implements was that by using 
the former the seeding would always be up to the cultivator, which was an 
advantage in _ the event of ram falling. Mr. Clem Heinrich contended that 
with the combined implement one man with 12 horses could do nearly as much 
8g two men and 15 horses using the separate implements. Mr. Keightley used 
the combined implement last season, but it had proved a failure I. S 
however, condemn the method nor’ the maker of the imXm"nt He had 
however, since converted h,s combined implement into a drill The combined 
implement might be a labor saver, but from his experience not a time saver 
Mr. Keightley ventured the opinion that T iron posts lin. x Jin would not 
last much longer than five years when erected near the sea coast Mr A J H 
Cogan gave them a life of eight years, the posts not being affected much'ahofe 
ground, but rusted badly beneath the surface. Mr. B. A. Koch complained that 
most of the posts supplied now were steel, and advised members in future to 
specify iron posts when ordering, as the latter were not so liable to rust as steel 
h replying to ^question as to the distance posts should be apart Mr R 
Wakefield thought there should be four iron posts spaced about P 12ft apart 
between each wooden post. Mr. Keightley thought a Aden post every chain 
with five droppers between was preferable. Mr. Geater favored wooden nos s 
18yds. apart with three droppers between if a single barbed wire be used 

" tw# j* Mr r ir w’h th r„ th ; dIat r e hetween the ** Srt 

increased. Mr. A. Wakefield favored five droppers between each wooden post 
for fences along a roadway but for division fences more droppers and few 
wooden pos 8 would meet the case. Mr. B. A. Koch considered division fen™ 
should be stronger than those along a roadway, and recommended for division 
enees that wooden posts be 33yds. apart with 8 iron posts between and fo? 
fences along a roadway wooden posts 44yds. apart with 11 iron posts between 
each post. He used two barbed wires. Mr. A. J. H. Cogan also supported 
the view that division fences should be stronger than roadway fences In 
discussing the distance strainer posts should be apart. Mr. Cogan favored a 

tfr al R r Wa e JfieH e aiM ; A"' K / i 8\ tle - v thought seven chains a g part sufficient 
Mr. R. Wakefield supported the five-chain strain. Mr. Sawade said the longer 
the strain the better, and, provided the line be straight thought 40 chains 
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ehaing apart was not too long a strain. Mr. J. W Cogan, m considermg the 
ouostion as to whether crops grew better on old tracks or not, said he had 
2ErI good crop on an old road. Mr. Sawade thought it depended largely 0 j 
the nature of the soil. An old track through sandy or rubbly soil would not 
grow a crop, but on clayey and loamy soils the best crops invariably grew 
on old tracks. Mr. Geater referred to an old track he had seen ploughed 
which grew a magnificent crop, whilst the adjoining crop was badly affected 
bv ‘ 1 takeall. ’ ' In considering the most profitable cattle for farmers to keep. 
Mr J W. Cogan favored the milking Shorthorn, as animals of that breed 
were deep milkers and provided a good carcase afterwards. His second choice 
went to the Hereford. Mr. Keightley preferred the Holstein. He considered 
that Herefords were suitable for beef, but very poor milkers. 


MAITLAND (Average annual rainfall, 20.08in.). 

November 4th.— Present : 14 members and three visitors. 

The President (Mr. 0. W. Jones), presented Mr. H. G. Tossell, M.P, with a 
Lite Membership Certificate of the Agricultural Bureau. Mr. Tossell suitable 
replied and eulogised the work that the Bureau was doing for the primary pro- 
ducer. Further subjects, including “Diseases of "Wheat Crops’’ and the “Yorke 
Peninsula Crop Competition,” were brought forward for discussion. In answer 
to a question regarding the use of tractors in America, Mr. H. G. Tossell, M.P., 
stated that, although tractors in America could be purchased at one-third of the 
cost paid in Australia, and fuel was proportionately cheaper, American farmers 
generally did not consider them a complete success under all weather conditions, 
It was decided that the next meeting of the Branch should be held on the first 
Saturday during February, 1923. 


PASKEVILLE (Average annual rainfall, IB.lOin.). 

October 31st,— Present: 16 members. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. Pronse) read a paper entitled “The Parmer,” 
wherein it was suggested that generally farmers might give more attention to 
business methods. The writer of the paper detailed the progress that had 
been made in the sphere of production during the past 40 years, and contrasted 
the interest which the farmer took in marketing, pointing out the advantages 
of co-operative efforts. 


WEAVERS. 

October 2nd. — Present: 11 members. 

Daiky Cows.— “When starting with dairy cows, avoid cross breeding,” said 
Mr Geo. Bishop in a short paper dealing with the above subject. The 
speaker favored the Jersey cattle, because they did not eat so much as some 
of the larger breeds; they were also good creamers, docile, and usually had a 
long period of lactation. " Much of the success of the animals depended on 
feeding, and in order to provide the herd with good, early winter feed, he 
suggested sowing Cape barley after the first winter rains. When feed was 
becoming scare e ; chaff, with a little oats and bran should be given to the co«s. 
If a good supply of water T .vas available, a plot of lucerne should be estabnsheii 
for summer feed. In the discussion that followed, Mr. J. Sheriff considers 
the milking Shorthorn the best all round utility cow. Mr. W. Anderson 
pride of place to the Jerseys, and he thought the natural pasture was not 
rich enough for the Shorthorns. Mr. H. Cornish said the larger supply ot 
milk that was obtained from the Shorthorn enabled the farmer to keep mor 
pigs, which meant an increased return from the by-products. Mr. K An ei'O 
urged that the Government should inspect bulls and condemn those that fle 
mongrels. Mr. Dodd emphasized the necessity for selecting cows of a go 
milking strain. Mr. Dodd also gave an account of an experiment he " - 
trying with “Hubam clover.” 

PASKEVILLE, November 27th.— The meeting was devoted to matters relatmS 
to the forthcoming field trial of harvesting machinery to be held on the 
Bureau block on Wednesday, January 17th, 1923. Mr. J. P. Ponti ox g 
an interesting account of his recent trip to England. 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

COLLIE. 

November 8th. Present: 11 members and visitors. 

Dam Sinking.— M r. A. Rowen, who read a paper dealing with this subject, 
said the first work in preparing for the excavation of a dam, after the site had 
neea chosen was that of taking the levels of the land. Next the square of the 
dam should be plugged out. If the dam was to be a square one, a plough furrow 
should be run around the pegs. Where the surface was at all level it was advis- 
able to take one floor ou t by ploughing in an easterly and westerly direction, 
the next ploughing should be north and south, and any subsequent ploughings done 
in alternate directions. After the dam had been marked out a start should 
be made by ploughing a “land/’ say, 4ft. in width on the two opposite sides 
the bank. After the completion of the ploughing the scoop should be started 
bv running empty over the first- land, and allowing it to fill when going out on 
the opposite side ’When coming back the scoop should pass over the land where 
it subsequently filled and pick up a load of earth on the opposite side. Alter- 
late ploughings should then be made until the middle was reached Every foot 
of depth would require a measurement of 18in. to be made on the inside of each 
corner peg. Whatever measure was taken, it was most important to make a 
plough furrow , right around the corner pegs of the dam, because the furrow 
would serve as a guide to avoid the scoop cutting into the latter. In starting 
the banks on* should be careful to place the earth that had been excavated 
in such a position tha-t it would not fall back into the dam. It was a good 
plan to pave the latter and the inlet and overflow with gtone flags or concrete 
When the dam had been completed two small drains, one around Ithje top and 
another at the bottom of the bank, should be made and connected with the oon- 
crete dram of the mletf to prevent creeps being cut into the bank of the dam. 
In order to minimise evaporation, Mr. Rowen suggested that the dam should be 
at least 10ft. or 12ft. deep. 
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KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.). 

November 14th— Present : six members. 

Homestead Meetinc.— The monthly meeting of the Branch was held at _ 
Richardson Bros when members took the opportunity of inspecting the crops 
andlivaitflck. A plot of Queen Fan wheat, which was expected to yield 15bush. 
to 20bush. to the acre, was first inspected. A crop of Scotch Grey oats that were 
heinrr cut for hay then came under notice, Mr. Richardson estimating a cut of 
1 ton to the acre. A crop of Calcutta oats in an adjoining paddock gave promi* 
of a heavier cut than the Scotch Grey. A heavy crop of Marshall 's No. 3, to 
be cut for hay also received favorable comment. This crop had been fed down 
for three weeks towards the end of the winter with sheep, at the rate of three 
sheen to the acre, and showed no signs of the grazing. An exceptionally fine crop 
of Queen Fan was also observed. Quite a feature was the superior growth of 
the crops sown during May. Those sown later in the season were m many 
cases poor. Late Gluyas sown ou stubble land in June gave promise of a fair 
yield. The stock were in excellent condition, and receptacles for salt licks were 
noticed in the fields. 

LAKE WANGARY. 

November 4th. — Present: 11 members and one visitor. 

Woekinq Heath Land.— Mr. A. E. Hawke contributed the following paper on 
this subject'— 1 "In this district, where the country is chiefly ironstone gravei 
over clay, with an average rainfall of about 20in„ and usually with com- 
paratively little rain in the spring, wheat growing is a very uncertain pro- 
position. One year we may get a fair return, but taken as an average we 
■ cannot expect more than about 6bush. This, at the present high price of 
super and agricultural implements, will hardly pay expenses. Oats certainly 
do much better, but as hay or grain it is very little in demand. Barley is 
the only cereal from which we euu receive a fair return, and even with tbs 
we sometimes have to accept a price that does not pay for the cost of growing 
it. My idea is that if we were to grow cereals, chiefly oats, rye, and Cape 
barley (oats for preference) and feed them to sheep as greenfeed we would 
do much better. The oats could also be left to ripeu and be fed off about 
March, when feed is getting scarce. Oats in this way should carry about a 
sheep to the acre. This would enable us to carry considerably more sheep, 
and we would very soon improve the carrying capacity of our laud. Also, we 
would never have a complete failure, whether the year was wet or dry, as 
we do with our present method of growing cereals for gram. There is yet 
another way in which we can improve the stock-carrying capacity of our 
land It has been tried very little in this district. I have proved to my 
satisfaction that it will pay us' to sow subterranean clover, at the rate of s 
pound to the acre, on every acre wo crop. I believe it would pay to sow 
21bs., thereby getting a thick growth of feed more quickly; but as seed costs 
3s. per pound, perhaps the expense would seem rather heavy to lay out in 
one year. Another plant that does very well here, and spreads very rapidly, 
is English dandelion. This is a summer growing perennial, and should be grown 
about September. It. remains green through the summer and produces a lot 
of feed, more especially if we are favored with summer rams. The seed i 
fairly expensive — about 6s. per pound — but it is very light, and lib. to e 
acre would be sufficient, and would soon spread if allowed to seed, because 
seed has a fluffy end, similar to thistle seed, and is blown about by the v»in ■ 
I might also mention kale and Sudan grass. Both of these do 'well, provi 
the weather conditions are suitable. To get kale to germinate P ro PfF^ ’ 
should be sown when the ground is warm, but not later than the middle oi 
May, but April for preference if there is enough moisture to bring » 
up. It should not be sown earlier than the middle of September. n 
established, this fodder will last — with judicious feeding for five )f® r - 
Sudan grass is a summer annual, and should be sown on fallow land aio 
the middle of September. The success or otherwise of this will depen 
the summer rains. I feel sure it would pay to top dress one grass wit sa P 
and yet it has been tried very little in this district. The application 0 , * . > 
801bs. of super to the acre on our grass lands would at least double its 
carrying capacity for three years, and probably longer, and improve t e 
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of feed as clovers are encouraged to grow by the application of super. I 
believe ’it is a. better proposition, provided it is practicable, to fallow the 
around in the spring and sow a bushel anil a half of oats, or, even bettei, 
cruss drill a bushel each way, and drill the super in with the oats.'’ A gouu 
discussion followed the reading of the paper, the majority of the members 
agreeing with the views of the writer. 

MOUNT HOPE. 

November 11th. — Present: eight members, 
iloiv to Train a Sheep Dog.— M r. R. L. Myers, who read a paper doaliug 
with this subject, said the puppy should be taught to follow its master ducal: 
it was able to travel a fair distance. The young dog should be treated at ail 
times with kindness, but, at the same time, the master should be firm. If Un 
animal was watered and fed regularly and treated as a companion it would, m 
die majority of cases, prove a good friend to its master. Many people made 
the mistake of keeping the dog on the chain for too long a time, with the result 
that when it was allowed Us freedom it became too rough, and after a row hours 
woik knocked up because of sore feet. Careful judgment in handling and work- 
ing the puppy was most essential. Too much should not bo expected at the 
start so long as tho dog took an interest in the sheep, but if it was sulky it 
would prove rather difficult to manage. On no account should the dog be allow,-.: 
to hunt rabbits when with the sheep. When the animal was commanded to work 
around the sheep, it should be made first to come back to the person tending tin- 
sheep, otherwise there was a danger of the dog working too closely to the llovk 
and cutting off some of the sheep. After the dog had become fairly well 
educated and tractable, the shepherd should walk ahead of the flock anil allow 
the dog to drive the sheep from behind. In discussing the paper Mr. Speed 
expressed the opinion that a dog should be thoroughly trained by one mm 
before others were allowed to use it. Mr. Doudle thought that a dog shod. 1 
not be fed regularly because its work would make, its feeds irregular and it 
would be likely to shirk duty when meal time came round. Mr. G. A. Vigar m 
of the opinion that sheepowners in that district did not have enough work to train 
sheep dogs. Mr. J. H. Vigar said that when a dog was called in it should lie 
made to go behind, instead of coming befwepn the flock and its master. 


PYGERY. 

November 5th.— Present : eight members. 

SIDE Lines on THE Farm. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. M. Heath), who read 
a short paper dealing with this subject, first mentioned the advisability of keeping 
a flock of fowls on tho farm, preferably White Leghorns for egg production and 
Orpingtons for table birds. On account of the scarcity of water lie did not think it 
wise to keep more than one brood sow, and he gave first choice to the Berkshire 
breed. That breed crossed with a Mid-York would produce excellent, bacon pig-- 
^Regarding dairying as a side line, Mr. Heath said one again had to consider tin- 
water supply, and if two cows were kept, they should fulfil the dairy products ol fin- 
average farm. For the wheatgrower lie thought a milking strain of the Short- 
horn the best breed of cattle, because the cows were profitable creamers, and would 
readily fatten for beef purposes. It was decided t.o go into recess for two months. 

ROBERTO AND VERRAN. 

November 2nd. — Present: eight members. 

Fencing. — M r. M. Masters, who read a paper dealing with this subject, sam 
good fences were one of the necessities of every farm, but too often the farmer 
contented himself with the erection of temporary fences when permanent outs 
should have been erected. Poor fences, he considered, were responsible for mt,k 
ing “fencers” of many of the stock. Wooden posts were very scarce in that 
district, and, as the farmers liad to obtain posts from outside sources, lie sug- 
gested that they should endeavor to obtain the best material, and he prefeire' 
pine to any other timber. The boundary fence should be netted, with two bin 
wires on top about 1ft. apart. Tice fence should be 3ft. 6in. high and the pm-b 
2ft. in the ground, an extra foot being- allowed for strainers. Posts should c 
half a chain apart with one iron post between. The strainers he would put i. 
chains apart. The top of the post should be cut off level, so that the wire cou u 
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tied down M^tlv on *°P post. The division fences should consist of 

* barb wires 1ft. apart and four plain wires 6in. apart, wooden posts \ chain 
tT *°rt with one iron post between and the wires strained tightly. Where possible 
| arm should be divided into 200 acres or smaller paddocks to enable the 
f l °mer to change his stock from one paddock to the other. The homestead should 
;^ r aa oear the centre of the farm as possible. If the farm was divided with a 
nU _ a l fence from one end to the other, a race could be made for stock to 
| ve j along to the paddocks. Gates could be put across the race in order to 
' s tock going past the paddock that had been allotted to them. There should 
he two gates in each paddock, one at the nice and one on the side. Shoots 
should he cut along all fences and rubbish cleared away where land was subject 
r () drift, thereby enabling the drift to pass through instead of hanking up, and 
in time covering the fence. All stockyards should be made of timl>er to pre- 
vent injury to stock from barb wire.. In the discussion which followed Mr. C. 
Smith said he preferred ti-treo posts to pine as they did not rot so quickly. Mr. 
g Evans favored wooden posts about 4yds. apart for boundary fences with two 
uarbs and netting, and heavy wooden posts, 12yds. apart with two iron standards 
between them, for divison fences. lie would make these sheep- proof with five 
plain and one barbed wire. Mr. II. Simmons favored swamp ti-tree posts. He 
thought that where only two wires were used, the bottom wire could be lowered 
slightly. He urged the necessity for substantial boundary fences. Mr. C. Masters 
said netting should be trenched about 6in. on the boundaries to keep the rabbits 
from burrowing underneath. Where netting was used on division fences a plain 
nirc strained through the bottom would keep it in place. In replying to 
criticism, Mr. Masters maintained that pines were to be preferred to ti-tree 
posts, because it was difficult to get the latter heavy enough. He thought sheep 
were liable to get through a six-wired fence that had only one barb. In his 
opinion 4yds. was too close to put wooden posts when one had to buy them, but 
:m extra iron post could be put in between if necessary. Where the division 
fences were not made sheep-proof with plain wire lie would use pig netting. 
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January and July, 1921. 

MEAT MEAL] 

BONE MEAL FOR POULTRY 

BONE GRIT ! 

For full information on above write to 

flu GENERAL MANAGER, Metropolitan Abattoir! Board, Boi 573, 
G.P.O., Adelaide. 


ALSO MANUFACTURED 

BLOOD MANURE 

BONE MANURE 
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SMOKY BAY (Average annual rainfall, 13.06in.). 

September 30th. — Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Mr S Denton read a paper, “Haymaking,” and an interesting discussion f ol . 
lowed The Hon. Secretary (Mr. G. Lovelock) read extracts from the Jourwi 
of Agriculture, “Tooart Gums on Eyre- Peninsula,” and “Seeding Inquirfe." 

Conservation or Foddee. — A further meeting was held on November 4th, when 
a paper dealing with the subject, “Conservation of Fodder,” was read by Mr. 
G. Crocker. In many cases, especially on new holdings, he said, the young farmer 
did not have sufficient labor to conserve adequate supplies of fodder. Another 
point that arose was the fact that a good deal of capital would be bringing 
no direct return, but, on the other hand, should a drought be experienced, the 
farmer who had a reserve supply of fodder on hand would not have to pay exor- 
bitant prices for feed, and be would in all probability be able to dispose of some 
of the fodder at a remunerative figure to his neighbors. An argument sometimes 
used against conservation was the rapid deterioration of the fodder, but that could 
he reduced to a minimum if proper care was taken of the Btacks. Hay was un. 
doubtedly the best method of conserving fodder, and it was best to sow the crop 
intended for cutting on fallow land. If, however, a good burn could be secured 
from a stubble paddock, he advised using that land and sowing oats, as that 
crop would be one that would form part of the rotation. If possible, 50 acres 
to 100 acres should be cut every year for bay, the remainder of the 
stubble land could also be sown with oats, part being reaped and the 
balance fed off by the stock. Owing to the trouble experienced with 
mice, oats should be put in a mouse-proof receptacle. Galvanized-iron tanks, 
bins, or old stripper boxes would answer the purpose, but if circumstances per- 
mitted a silo or mouse-proof bam was preferable. Straw could also be conserved, 
and when chaffed could be used to supply the bulk in feed. Unless the straw was 
cut with the binder it only made an indifferent fodder. A large amount of cocky 
chaff should also be kept until the following seeding to see if it would be required. 
Cocky chaff did not give very satisfactory results when kept for any length of 
time. If the ground was in a suitable condition he preferred to cut all the oats 
with the binder, because they could then be stacked and threshed when convenient, 
Bv that means the straw could also be utilised. 

"On Saturday, December 6th, Mr. W. Gooley gave an address, “Engines.” The 
speaker illustrated his remarks with a number of interesting diagrams, and replied 
to numerous questions. 


YADNARIE. 

October 31st. — Present: 12 members and two visitors. 

Farm Buildings.— Mr. A. C. Kruger, who read a paper dealing with this sub 
ject, said because there was only a very limited supply of native timber that could 
be utilised for building purposes in their district, he favored structures made of 
reinforced concrete. Such buildings could be erected without any skilled 
labor and sand could be obtained without any inconvenience. For walls 
he preferred a mixture of five parts of metal, two and a half of sand, 
and one of cement. If good gravel could be obtained that could be used in the 
proportions of six of gravel to one of cement, and reinforced with steel rods 
placed 9in. apart. If that was considered too expensive a very good wall could 
be erected by placing lime concrete — three to one — between planks. For floors 
he considered that a mixture of six parts of metal, four of sand, and one of 
cement would piove most serviceable if put down in foot squares. 


BUTLER, November 6th. — Short speeches were delivered by Messrs. A. H- 
Pfitzner, N. G. Stewart, C. B, Jericho, A. J. Parsons, C. Stewart, and - ■ 
Tilly on the subject “The Best and Cheapest Method of Reaping — Reaper or 
Harvester. ” Members were of the opinion that in a bad season it was best to 
use the reaper. 

FARROW, November 11th. — The Instructor for Hallee Lands (Mr. C. P- 
Hodge) visited the Branch and delivered an address, “Farming Practices in e 
Mallee.” 
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GREEN PATCH, November 6th. — The monthly meeting of the Branch was 
. a t Mr. C. T. Parker's homestead. Mr. Sage tabled samples of barley 
\ich he thought were affected with a root disease. The subject “Marketing 
* ^as also brought forward for discussion. Mr. Parker introduced the 
bject “Summer rodders,” and thought every farmer should grow a summer 
p on the fallow instead of allowing it to lie idle. The Branch decided to 
«o into recess until February, 1923. 

g LIPSON, November 14th. — The Instructor for Mallee Lands (Mr. C. P. Hodge) 

. .. i T2rafi*h. find df*livf»rpd an address ‘ i Farminfi Pranfioan in Mallaa tf 


visited the Branch, and delivered an address, “Farming Practices in the Mallee.” 

IfAl/TEE, October 6th. — Before an audience of 12 members and one visitor 
ifr E. W. Wheaton contributed a paper dealing with the marketing of wheat. 

^_\LT CREEK, November 18th. — Mr. K. Fraser read a paper, “Principles 
0 f" the Shearing Season.” Several other subjects were brought forward for 

discussion. 

YADNARIE, August 3rd. — To an audience of 11 members and two visitors, 
Mr. A. A. Jericho read a paper, entitled, “Better Surveys for Inferior Land,” in 
the course of which he discussed various aspects of the survey and allotment of 
Crown lands. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES) 

MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 
November 4th. — Present: 14 members and two visitors. 

Raising Lambs for Mabket. — Mr. H. Frahn, who contributed a paper dealing 
with this subject, expressed a preference for a six-tooth large-framed 
Merino ewe mated with a Border-Leicester ram for the production of lambs 


+ ~ ^ W. 4 W., 840 

vuclone 

i ~ 

Metal Gates and Fences. 




Fig. 7 .— 5 -line Special Cyclone Spring Coil Fence. 

The Cyclone Special Sheep Fence, here illustrated, is recognised as the 
beet fence for cross-bred sheep. The top and bottom lines are No. 9 gauge 
heavily galvanized steel wire; intermediate line wires, No. II gauge, with 
cross ties of No. 13 gauge every 12 inches, immovably fixed to the line 
wires. You need fewer posts with a Cyolone Spring Coil Fence, and it 
is very easily erected. 

ILLOSTBATED cyclone catalogue on bequest 

HVOT niTP T exchange building j 

0 1 OJjUZI Li IT by., litu., pikie st,, Adelaide. 

Also at Swanston Street, Melbourne, and Ash Street, Sydney. 
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for market. The ewes should be mated with the rams about the cud of 
October or early in November, so that the lambs would be ready f or the 
market early in the season. If the lambs were in “fat to prime condition" 
he suggested that they should be despatched to the city markets. E V erv 
three or four weeks the ewes should be given a change of pasture. 
would help to keep them in good condition, and give the pasture a chance 
to keep fresh and sweet. A supply of wmter should always be available 
in a convenient position for the flock. A month before lambing all the e \v*s 
should be crutched; in fact, that practice should apply to the whole of the 
flock, care being taken not to handle the ewes carelessly. The wool should 
also *be clipped away from the eyes of all the sheep. In the discussion that 
followed, members were of the opinion that for the farmer with only a small 
flock of sheep, it was better for him to eonfine his attention to Morinos. 
with the idea of securing wool of a high quality. For the surplus lambs 
such a farmer should be prepared to take a reduced price. 


PARUNA. 

November 3rd. — Present: 12 members. 

Mixed Farming.— Mr. A. A. Paget read a paper on this subject, in the course 
of which he said: — “To my mind a farm of 800 to .1,000 acres would be 
most suitable for mixed farming. I would suggest putting in 500 acres 
altogether, say 300 acres with wheat, 100 acres with oats, 50 acres with 
barley, and the remaining 50 acres with hay. With a 1,000-acre block that 
would leave 150 acres to fallow and two 100-acre paddocks for the sheep, and 
100-acre paddock for grazing for horses and cattle, and three small handy 
paddocks of 15 acres each, two of which could be sown with barley to provide 
early feed for the horses and cattle. The 200 acres would carry 100 to 130 
breeding ewes, and the Teturn from the wool and lambs should be about £100 
per annum. Nine team horses should prove sufficient to work a farm this 
size, providing up-to-date implements are used. I would not advise rearing 
foals to replace old animals. A foal, from the time it is born until it is 3 years 
old, costs 2s. per week for its keep, making a total of £18 2s. Besides that 
the mare cannot be worked for about six weeks of the year, whereas a very fair 
working horse ean be bought for from £18 to £20. Four good cows should 
average 5galls. of cream a week for about nine months of the year, besides 
keeping the household supplied with milk, butter, and cream. A lucerne plot, 
whore possible, would help considerably during the summer months. With an 
average of seven- pigs per litter, two sows would enable one to market 28 
pigs during the year, these should be sold as baconers when 5 or 6 months old 
and weighing about 1201bs. I consider that poultry is one of the most profit- 
able side lines when given proper attention. An excellent fowl for the farm 
is a cross between Black Orpington hens and White Leghorn roosters. They 
are good layers and make splendid table birds. ’ ' During the discussion which 
followed, Mr. G. H. Flavel said 1,000 acres was too small for the average 
mallee farm. Mr. Ward said that if farmers did not breed horses it would 
encourage horse breeders to produce a superior class of animal. 


BLOCK E, November 28th. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. T. F. Spurling) presented 
a report of the work performed by the Branch during the past year. The report 
showed that at the inaugural meeting held in January, 1922, 27 members were 
enrolled, at the conclusion of the year 64 members were on the roll, and that 10 
meetings had been held, with an average attendance of 21 members. The election 
of officers then took place. 

GERANIUM. November 7th. — The Government Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. 
Laurie) attended the meeting and delivered an address, “The Poultry 
Industry. ’ ' There was an excellent attendance of members, and several ladies 
were present. 

MARAMA, November 23rd. — On Thursday f November 23rd, the Instructor for 
Mallee Lands (Mr. C. P. Hodge) visited the Branch and delivered an address. 
“General Treatment of Mallee Lands . ” At the conclusion of the address the 
meeting took the form of a social gathering. It was resolved that the ^ 
meeting of the Branch should be held on March 5th, 1923. 
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The complete Electric Light and 
Power Pleat 

USED IN EVERY CUSS OF HOME, BUSINESS 
AND PUBLIC BUILDING. 

25 MODELS. PRICES PROS £110 Oa. OS. 
TOTAL SALKS. 400. 

The 8A. Government have now Purchased 80 
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CHARLES WHITING, 

GRAIN AND PRODUCE MERCHANT, 

NO. 2, CENTRAL MISSION BUILDINGS, FRANKLIN STREET, ADELAIDE. 


CASH BUYER OF 


WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, PEAS, CHAFF, &c. 


special attention devoted to Sale and Purchase of Best types of Wheat, Oats, Barley, 
Lucerne, Rape, Sudan Grass, and other Cereals. 
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EAMCO, October 30th. — A discussion took place on the A.D.F.A. org an : sa 
tion, which was introduced by Mr. W. Bobinson. Mr. F. G. Eogers tabled 
an exhibit of diseased peach tree shoots of the Elberta variety. 

WAIKERIE, November 29th.— Mr. W. H. Murray delivered an address 
“Spraying,” and an interesting discussion followed, in which the speaker replied 
to a number of questions. 

WINKIE, November 6th.— Mr. H. F. Levein, of the Berri Branch, attended 
the meeting and delivered an address, “Dehydration of Fruit,” to a gathering 
of 24 members and three visitors. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

CLARENDON (Average annual rainfall, 33.67in.). 

October 30th. — Present: 11 members. 

The Secretary of the Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. J. Finnic 
atteuded the meeting and delivered an address, “The Work of the Agricultural 
Bureau. ’ ’ 

A further meeting was held on November 3rd at Mr. A. A. Harper’s “park 
Farm” homestead. A trial of implements suitable to the locality aroused a 
considerable amount of interest. The Honorary Secretary (Mr. T. B. Brooks) 
exhibited a machine for making cement blocks, and Mr. R. Morphett gave a 
demonstration with his power spraying outfit. The crops and orangery were 
then inspected, and the draught stallion owned by Mr. Harper was much 
admired by the visitors. Afternoon tea was provided by Mrs. Harper. The 
meetiug was continued in the evening, when a report of the Hills Conference 
was given by Mr. J. Potter. 


CURRENCY CREEK. 

November 3rd. — Present: 14 members. 

Prepabing the Farmer’s Clip for Market. — In the course of a paper under 
the heading “The Get-up of a Farmer’s Clip — 500 Sheep and Under,” Mr. 
D. J. Gordon mentioned that the farmer with 500 or 600 sheep should pay just 
as much attention to the “get-up” of his clip as the station owner. By that 
he did not mean to suggest that the fanner should make as many classes, 
but he should exercise just the same amount of care in classifying the fleeces, 
for it was well known that farmers’ clips, being small, did not invite the same 
competition as the big lots from the stations, and if the small clips were 
carelessly “got up” they would only be taken by speculators at a very small 
figure. The paper then read as follows:— “ The shearing should be done in a 
shed free from all chaff, &c., and on a clean floor. The fleece should be picked 
up carefully by the breech and thrown on to the rolling table outside uppermost, 
where it should be skirted regularly, not necessarily deeply, in fact, when the 
sheep have been properly breeched, only the dirty edges need be removed. 
The sides should then be turned in, one slightly more than the other, anu (lie 
fleece rolled from the breech to the shoulder. In dealing with Merinos the 
extra heavy, matted, or discolored fleece should be kept out and broken up 
and placed with the skirtings; and with Crossbreds the extra coarse wool 
should be kept out and put with the Lincoln, or whatever long wool has been 
used in the crossing. It is advisable to pack pieces, bellies, stains, and locks 
separately, even if they have to be put in bags, for mixed lots never bring 
their full value, as the wool buyer bases his price on the lowest grade in the 
bale. If the clip is only slightly burry it might pay to take the burry parts 
off, thereby making the wool more attractive, but this is a matter for the 
man on the spot to decide. When about 100 well-woolled lambs are to e 
shorn, the owner, in handling the clip, should take the light, clean wool out 
and pack it separately. The bales should be plainly branded with the owners 
name, or the name of his farm, and the contents. Insufficient branding ha s 
to trouble, and often loss. I think it is a great mistake to put a reserve on 
wool, as the brokers know the value of wool and will not let it go um 
the price it ought to bring. In conclusion, I would advise the former 0 
keep as near to the one kind of sheep as possible, for by so doing he does 
away with so many small lots, and will, therefore, receive better returns. 
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KANGARILLA. 

October 7th. — Present: 23 members and 36 visitors. 

The monthly meeting of the Branch was held at the homestead and poultry 
, of Messrs. Geo. Butler & Sons. On arrival at the farm an inspection 
^. as juade of the fowl yards, colony brooder, which contained about 50® sturdy 
biekens about 5 weeks old, cold brooders, and sectional brooder house. The 
'ncubator house was then inspected, where about 1,200 eggs were being 
hatched. The White Leghorn hens were kept in large houses built of iron on 
three sides and wire netting half way down the front, the lower 3ft. or 4ft. and 
floors being constructed of concrete. An ample supply of clean sand was 
provided for scratching purposes, and spacious runs adjoined each house. 
Dense hedges of wormwood provided ample shelter from the prevailing wind. 
Hr Butler and his brother possessed about 660 laying hens of the White 
Leghorn strain, and a large number of pullets were just commencing to lay. 
Me. Butler marketed an average of 250doz. eggs per week. Mr. D. F. Laurie 
/Government. Poultry Expert) lectured to those present on utility poultry 
farming, and emphasized the importance of collecting the eggs each day. 
If that was done, he said, the State would save £80,000 per annum, which was 
D ow lost on account of eggs being sent to market which were unfit for human 
consumption. Mr. C. F. Anderson, Secretary of the Infertile Egg Association, 
then outlined the aims and objects of that institution. Afternoon tea was 
provided by Mrs. Butler, assisted by Mesdames Holder, Crouder, G. Nicolle, 
and Miss Williams. Mr. T. B. Brooks exhibited a mould which he used for 
the manufacture of concrete blocks. 

At a subsequent meeting, held on November 3rd, Mr. E. Butler read an 
article from the Journal of Agriculture entitled “The Breeding of Pigs.” 


RAPID BAY. 

November 4th.— Present : 18 members. 

Rabbit Destruction. — “The rabbit is one of the greatest pests the farmer 
has to fight, but it is impossible to keep the rodents under reasonable con- 
trol if proper methods are not adopted for their destruction * ’ said Mr. R. 
Walsh in a paper under the above heading. The best way to deal with the pest 
was for the farmers to inaugurate eo-operative measures. For instance, when 
one farmer commenced to lay poison all his neighbors should do likewise. The 
speaker recommended the use of a fair quantity of pollard when the baits were 
being prepared, because that prevented the baits becoming hard. The best time 
to distribute the baits was just after a fall of rain. A good furrow should be 
made in the ground, and, in order to obtain that, the farmer should see that the 
share of the plough was properly sharpened. After the paddocks had been well 
treated with baits, ferrets and traps should be used. When the ferrets had 


DON’T PLANT FRUIT TREES 

Until yon have Been the 

PLANTERS GUIDE 

Post Free to any address. Send now to the 

BALHANNAH DECIDUOUS NURSERIES, BALHANNAH, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

For your copy. 

These nurseries are devoted exclusively to the propagation of Highest Grade 
Deciduous Fruit Trees, and can offer prime trees in leading commercial 
varieties for the coming planting Inquiries solicited. Business established 
over a quarter ol a century. 

H. N. WICKS, Proprietor. 
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been through the warrens the burrows should bo filled in to keep other rahh^ 
from going into the burrows. Before the ferrets were worked they should 
fed, otherwise there was a danger of their remaining in the burrows to oat the 
first rabbit that ■they killed. Especially did he recommend the use of the ferie{< 
when there were man/ young rabbits, about the paddocks. All harbors for tW 
vermin should be removed if one wished to clear the paddocks. An interest iu-r 
discussion followed, the general opinion of members being that the best method 
to adopt wero the use of a good poisoned bait in the summer, with ferrets ;i n<] 
traps during the winter. Ferrets had been used extensively in the Rapid R av 
district, and all members endorsed the good work that had been performed W 
them. 


SHOAL BAY. 

November 28th. — Present: seven members. 

Care and Management of the Farm Team.— Mr. A. Nash, who read a paper 
dealing with this subject, expressed the opinion that a team of eight horses 
properly cared for would do all the work on the average farm in the Shoal Bav 
district. At the commencement of seeding and harvesting operations he advise,} 
the following feeding routine: — Morning: Water horses before feeding; allow 
the animals two hours for breakfast; properly groom them before harnessing. 
One hour’s feed and a drink, if possible, at mid-day; leaving off work before sun- 
set. During the day the feed should consist of chaff and bran, long hay being 
fed at night. Well-fitting collars were most essential, and the teamster should 
see that the hames were adjusted to the correct position on the collar. Any horse 
that showed signs of scalding should have its shoulders washed with a strong solu- 
tion of salt and water immediately the collar was removed, and if it became neccs- 
sary to work the horse a bran bag should be placed between the collar and the 
shoulder. 


ASHBOURNE, December 4th. — On December 4th the Ashbourne Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau held its annual social in the local schoolroom. There was a 
good attendance of members and visitors, and several subjects of local interest 
were brought forward for discussion. 

LONGWOOD, November 4th. — The meeting was devoted to a discussion of the 
proceedings of the recent Conference of Hills Branches. 

MEADOWS, November 8th. — Mr. ,T. W. Pitkin read a short paper, “Tools 
on the Farm,” in which he enumerated the tools that would be required hv the 
farmer in outfitting his repairing shop. The speaker said there were many jobs 
that could be done by the farmer, but he thought it undesirable to attempt 
repairs that required the services of a skilled tradesman. 

MOUNT PLEASANT, November 10th. — Mr. P. B. Haueslcr read a paper, 
4 * The Care of Cream,” and an interesting disenssion followed. Members were 
of the opinion that a greater percentage of profit resulted from separating 
cream of a thin consistency, because by that means the milk was skimmed more 
^oroughly than if a thick cream was made. 

ROCKWOOD, November 8th. — The monthly meeting of the Branch was held 
at Mr. A. E. Henley’s homestead. The Government Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. 
Suter) attended the gathering and delivered an address “The Dairying 
Industry.” 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

GLENCOE (Average annual rainfall, 33.84in.). 

November 8th. — Present: eight members and two visitors. 

Silo and Stack Ensilage. — The monthly meeting of the Branch was held at 
Mr. F. Gratwick’s residence. The following paper was contributed by Mr. 0. b. 
Baird: — “For a dairying community we, in Glencoe, are sadly lacking in one of 
the main elements of dairying. I refer to the conservation of fodder and the 
making of ensilage. Most of us are content to milk the cows during the season 
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theie is plenty of natural feed and later on to dry them off, so that in whiter 
* only very few, and those few, not at their best. The district of 
rlncoe grows enough fodder at the present time to keep a herd all the year 
^ e m j jmd, what is more, to provide a profitable return for the number milked. 
fMis can only be done by conserving the fodder during the plentiful months 
f be used during the lean time of the year, and a recognised factor in the 
successful conservation of fodder is a silo. Both the underground pit and the 
verhead silo can be recommended, but I prefer the silo built above ground. 
Ensilage ma y ^ ma( lfc from either whole or chaffed green fodder, but I prefer 
the chaffed. A silo must be both air and water tight, because when air enters 
niouhl develops, and when water in quantity gains admittance the ensilage thus 
soaked rots like stable manure. The best class of silo is one circular in shape, 
iiios may be made of masonry, wood, or iron, or again of reinforced concrete, 
which I consider is best of all, because with care it is almost everlasting. 
Windows or openings are left in the sides for convenience and better handling 
of the ensilage and these, while the silo is filling, are closed and made airtight 
with clay. Fodder for ensilage must lie in its green and succulent stage, and 
should be cut, carted, and either chaffed or stacked whole. This operation is con- 
tinued until the silo is full, or all material exhausted, when weights are placed 
on top of the green stuff. When chaffing it is a good plan to have a number of 
hovs inside the silo, for the more the ensilage is trampled the less air is 
retained. Keep the chaff scattered so that an even pressure may result, and with 
die centre full and the sides well trampled down, an even weight ull round is 
produced. Some people believe in filling a silo straight (iff and weighting it 
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down; others again advocate an interval of a day or so after every 15 tong to *>q 
tons has been put into the silo and then placing the weights in position. Green 
fodder is best, but if it should be on the dry side, water or salt may be added* 
When the silo is full cover over the ensilage with bags, straw, earth, pests 
anything that will keep the air out and add to the weight. This ensures that even 
the top layer is made practically airtight and will open up in a good condition 
A recognised weight is from 561bs. to 1121bs. to each square foot of top surface 
As the ensilage matures it shrinks, and this amount of shrinking will vary 
with the depth of a silo and amount of weight on top. The ensilage when 
matured smells like a strong and yet sweet tobacco, and cows are very fond of it 
Salt at the rate of 141bs. to 10 tons of fodder makes it more palatable and 
more health giving to stock, while 141bs. to 1 ton of fodder will effectively n re . 
vent the temperature rising, and thus obviate the use of heavy weights. 1 
advocate the making of ensilage for the conserving of fodder and not the makin? 
of fodder, for what is unpalatable before it is made into ensilage is little 
better afterwards. The better the fodder the better the ensilage. If you do 

wish to use inferior matter, say, thistles, Cape weed, and grass, i(t is better to 

mix them as they are chaffed or stacked, and not to add a bunch of one and 

then a bunch of the other. By mixing them far better results are obtained 

especially if some reliable fodder is added to the mixture. Fodders that would 
bloat in their green stage will nourish the Btock when fed as ensilage. Maize 
isorghum, wheat, oats, barley, peas, rye, and Sudan grass when chaffed or stacked 
in their green and succulent stages make splendid ensilage. Maize in its raw 
state, while a good fodder, only keeps the cows up to a standard already attained, 
but chaffed maize ensilage will both increase and enrich the milk returns, and 
assist in keeping the animal in good condition. A little bran added to maize 
ensilage well repays the outlay. To build a silo.— Government gives ever? 
encouragement and assistance, but, if you wish to build one yourself, two main 
factors should be first decided — (1) The size or capacity, which will be calculated 
on the number of cows to be fed during a specified time; (2) the material which 
will be used in the structure. A silo is not always full, and during its empty 
period it depreciates more than when in use. Iron will rust through, wood will 
rot, so that to make the first expense the final outlay it is advisable to build with 
either reinforced concrete or stone. Our South-Eastern limestone is, I consider, 
quite suitable for the purpose. To arrive at the size and holding capacity, it is 
well to remember that approximately 50 cub. ft. of cured ensilage weighs 1 
ton. Say a man has 20 cows, and he considers he will feed for, say, 16 weeks; the 
ration of ensilage, per cow is GOlbs. per day, and 112 days equal 3 tons per cow, 
and 20 cows equal 60 tons. Sixty tons at 50 cub. ft. per ton equal 3,000 cub. ft., 
and say the depth or height of proposed silo is 20ft., then it would be found that 
the floor surface will be 150 sq. ft., or about 12ft. 3in. square. Stack ensilage.— 
The same methods detailed above may be used for making stack ensilage. The 
result is equally as good ensilage, but decidedly more waste. Be sure you make 
a good bottom, using plenty of dunnage; this will prevent the wet affecting the 
ensilage from below, allowing it to settle down. Build as you would a stack of 
loose hay, keeping an even build, and finish off with a steep roof, which will 
keep the weather out and run off the rain. Cover over with straw, etc., and weight 
with bags of earth or other heavy weights. Use cross wires with logs tied on ends 
below. Constant attention must be paid for some little time as the stack sinks 
rapidly, and the weights will soon touch the ground and 30 become useless until 
tied up to a greater height. Salt in the case of stack ensilage may be used in 
the same manner as in the silo. Open as you would a hay stack; the end away 
from the weather, and cut out with a hay knife. I do not advocate ensilage in 
place of natural feed, but rather the conservation of superfluous feed as ensilage 
to be used in conjunction with natural feed when that becomes scarce. All 
stock will eat it and thrive, and give beneficial results. Rain will not spoil ensilage 
when it is being prepared, and the work can be carried on when other harvest work 
has ceased. I consider every owner of 25 cows or over should have at least one 
100-ton silo, and owners of 10 to 15 cows at least a 50-ton silo, while I believe 
it would pay to have two silos whatever capacity might be wished. Thus the con- 
tents of the one silo could be properly cured while the other is being f®d 0 
or filled. 
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MOOBAK. 

November 2nd— Present: 10 members and visitors.. 

Profitable Dairying. — In the course of an address on this subject, Mr. j 
Davidson strongly advised those interested to make full preparation for tV 
dry period of the year by planting .various fodders, of which he had f f , Un< V 
lucerne, maize, chou moellier, and sorghum the best. He advocated that a -^n\\ 
plot be set aside for experimental purposes in connection with the growing „f 
fodders. South Australia was well behind the times in a dairying ' 
In other States dairy instructors had been appointed, and their efforts i 1!u j 
resulted in the improvement of the industry. Inspectors should be 
to see that cleanliness was observed, because he had seen instances 
through sheer neglect, hundreds of pounds had been lost, especially in 
nection with the handling of cream. Settlers could not bp too earpfM ; n 
selecting and keeping profitable cows. Feeding, too, was of the utmost i in . 

portanee. lie strongly favored the heavy milker with an average test of 
in preference to the low milker with high butterfat content. On a 12 mnatlis’ 
return the big milker was undoubtedly the more profitable cow. He eonll 
safely say there were hundreds of cows in the South-East that should fin,] 
their way to the butcher. In the dairying industry the selection of a boil 
from proved stock played a most important part in the raising of the standard 
of the herds. Shelter for stock was another very important matter for the 
farmer to consider, as warmth in the winter was often half the battle. Shelter 
was also a big asset to the holding, and represented time and labor spent in 
the right direction. The speaker also dealt with the methods of cooling mid 
keeping milk in hot weather, which was an important matter, not only to 
the dairyman, but also to the factory, as a few gallons of tainted milk often 
spoiled hundreds of gallons at the factory. Asked the breeds he favored. 
Mr. Davidson said his choice was a cross of Jersey and Illawarra Shorthorn 
with the Hohtein-Friesian in the second place. 


PENOLA (Average annual rainfall, 26.78in.). 

November 4th. — Present: 12 members and two visitors. 

Shearing Operations. — The following paper was read by Mr. A. ,J. Ricketts:— 
‘ ‘ Before shearing operations are commenced the yards and shed should be thoroughly 
cleaned out, particular care being taken to remove all pieces of straw and chaff. 
The sheep should' be cleaned up before they are shorn, and, if possible, classed 
before they go into the shed. A straight raddle mark on the nose for the brood- 
ing ewes and a cross on the nose for the culls is a very good way of marking 
when classing the sheep. I favor blade shearing in preference to machines. See 
that the shearer keeps well down on the back, going over the first side so as not 
to cut into the fleece. Care, should be taken not to make large belly pieces. 
The late lambs should be shorn as early as possible in order to give them a chance 
to put on condition, for even if they do not cut enough wool to pay the shearer, 
they will make up for it the following year. Skirt the fleece as lightly as 
possible, but remove all short and sweaty pieces along the edge of the fleece, 
also any coarse wool on the breech. On the plain country burr seems to be 
one of the greatest troubles, and if one skirts to remove all the burr, very 
little fleece wool remains. When, rolling a fleece, first turn in the breech end 
about 18in., and treat the neck in the same manner. Then turn in the side 
nearest the operator, then the opposite side, and roll the fleece from the brtwli 
end to the neck. The wool tabic should not be less than 9ft. long and Ift. 
wide. Make classes as follows: — a.a. Merino, consisting of fleeces of good 
length, light and bright; A. Merino, consisting of fleeces shorter and heavier in 
condition; b.b. Merino, consisting of strong and plain wool. Make two classes 
)f the pieces a.a., consisting of pieces bright and fair length pieces, and a., con- 
sisting of pieces coarse, short, and fatty. I am convinced that it does not 
the man with a small clip to skirt bellies, but it is necessary to remove all stain? 
from wether bellies. Avoid mixed bales, because the buyers only bid for the 
lower grade wool unless a piece of bag or paper is placed between the differ^ 
grades of wool. If this is done the brokers should be advised accordingly- 
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Do not mix rams’ wool with ordinary fleeces when pressing wool. Pi ace ^ 
bright side — the shoulder wool — in such a position that it will appear t< 
the buyer at first sight. The weight of the bales should run from 3151bs. to 
3351bs. for fleece, and heavier for pieces and bellies. When branding b a ]ea 
use stencils. The numbers should be 4in. long and letters 3in. Always brand 
on the front of the bales, setting out grower’s initials, name of farm 
cription of wool, and number. On top of the bale mark the name of the' farm 
and number. If a wool press is used, I recommend grip bale fasteners instead 
of sewing twine .’ * 


RENDELSHAM. 

November 6th. — Present: 16 members. 

Potato Culture. — In the course of a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. s. S 
Smith said that success did not depend on the acreage a farmer put under crop 
but rather on the care, selection, and sowing of the potato seed. Some farmers 
stated that they had grown heavy crops from seed potatoes the size of marbles 
That might possibly happen in one season, but it could not be said to be a sound 
practice to follow year after year. The farmer should grow a stud plot of potatoes 
every year. To do that it would lie necessary to rely on the diggers to a certain 
extent to put aside every extra good root of potatoes. Those should be planted 
for seed, and by so doing the quality of the potatoes would be considerably im- 
proved. The seed in the stud plot should be set out in furrows 9in. apart, with 
lft. between each set. Such a plan would, of course, entail a little extra work, 
but the farmer would be well repaid for the extra labor, because he would create 
a keen demand for good seed potatoes from the neighboring farmers. During the 
past season he had experimented with the growing of potatoes on fallowed land, 
on land that had received an application of lime, and also on a plot of ground 
into which a crop of rye had been turned. The seed planted on fallowed land 
had returned the heaviest yield, and the potatoes did not seem to be affected by 
the frost to such a degree as those sown on the other two plots. He strongly 
adocated fallowing, except where one was sowing on a piece of land that had 
previously received a fair amount of cultivation. In the discussion that followed, 
Mr. R. Foster said no hard-and-fast rule could be applied to selecting potato 
seeds. He had seen good crops grown from poor seed, and poor crops from good 
seed. He believed that what was needed most was a better system of marketing. 
Mr. H. Stewart stated that in Mount Gambier in the early days the potatoes were 
planted in rows running north and south, so that the sun could shine down the rows. 
It was believed that that was beneficial to the potatoes. 


KALANGADOO, November 11th. — The subject ( 1 Superphosphate and Its 
Effect on Different Types of Soils” was brought before the meeting, and an 
interesting discussion ensued. Other subjects of local interest were also intro- 
duced for discussion. 

LUCINDALE, October 21st. — Mr. E. S. Alcock (Field Officer for the South 
2ast), attended the meeting and delivered an address, 1 1 Potato Growing ” 
Members then discussed the merits of subterranean clover as a fodder crop. 

NARAOOORTE, October 14th. — The Field Officer for the South-East (Mr, E. S. 
Alcock) attended the meeting, and delivered an address, “Fodder Grasses in the 
South-East.” The report of the delegates to the Congress (Messrs. J. Corner and 
C. Jenner) was also received and discussed. 

TATIARA, November 22nd. — On November 22nd the second crop inspection of 
the district was carried out under the auspices of the local Branch of the Agri- 
cultural Bureau, and the following properties were inspected: — -Messrs. D. R. Milne, 
J. Hunt, J. Elliott, M. McGrice, H. and B. Wiese, S. Watson, T. Hill, E. J- 
Buckley, M. Sullivan, D. Butler, C. Marshall, Milne & Sons, McGlasson, Penny 
and Cleggett. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Herd Testing Results. 

The second year’s operations of the River Murray Herd Testing 
Association forms the subject matter of a bulletin issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. After giving the combined results for 
1921-22, and comparing the results of the 1921-22 and the 1920-21 
seasons, the report deals with the herds of individual members of the 
Society. An outstanding feature is the progress that has been made 
by the herd of Mr. C. J. Morris. This particular herd in 1921-22 
gained second prize, whereas in the previous year it occupied seventh 
place. Mr. Morris’ herd made more progress during the year under 
review than any other of the competing herds. It consists of grade 
Friesians. The improvement effected in 1921-22 was very striking, 
The mean output of milk per annum was increased by close on 
183galls. or 25.54 per cent., and the mean output of butter fat of 
67.381bs. or 22.86 per cent. At current prices these increases repre- 
sent improvement in gross returns per cow per annum as whole milk 
of £6 17s. Id., and as butter fat and skim milk of £5 15s. 9d. The 
two factors which contributed chiefly to the very satisfactory results 
were the weeding out, of unprofitable cows and the better manage- 
ment and feeding of the balance of the herd. The herd was reduced 
by about 17 head, representing 37.9 per cent, of the original mean 
total. Among the cows discarded was one of the best of the 1920-21 
performers, the only one in fact which in that season yielded over 
4001bs. of butter fat and over l,000galls. of milk. In 1921-22 seven 
of Mr. Morris’ cows yielded over l.OOOgalls. of milk and 4001bs. of 
butter fat each ; in addition four others yielded over 4001bs. of butter 
fat. 


Seed Oats and Wheat at Roseworthy. 

This season there has been an unprecedented demand for seed of a 
number of new varieties of oats introduced into this State by Kose- 
worthy Agricultural College. This applies particularly to Lachlan. 
Early Burt, Quondong, Scotch Grey, and Kherson. As early as Novem- 
ber last the stock of College-grown seed was exhausted, and mam- 
orders have already been received for seed from the 1924 harvest. To 
meet likely demands, a larger area will be devoted to seed oats next 
season. Intending growers who were unable to secure seed from the 
College this year have been supplied with the names of men who pur- 
chased seed last year in the hope, that from these men they would be 
able to procure their requirements. College-grown seed wheat, is also 
meeting with a heavy demand and this season’s supply has been 
exhausted, with the exception of King’s Red and King’s White 
varieties, parcels of which are still available. 
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permanent Pastures In the South-East 

']'}ic drainage operations in progress in the South-East have resulted 
jn the partial reclamation of quite a number of swamps in that part. 
Consequently) the land is now under water for much shorter periods 
t ] ian was formerly the case; hence landholders have the opportunity 
0 f ^wing summer fodders for their livestock. Mr. W. A. Paltridge, 
of Mineerow, can be mentioned as one who is making an effort to 
increase the carrying capacity of his country in this manner. Rape 
and rye grass were tried by him with some measure of success, but 
ids object is to make a permanent pasture, and to assist in this the 
Department of Agriculture .some time ago provided him with roots of 
the following grasses Woolly top, buffalo, kikuyu, elephant, and 
many-flowered millet. Of these, woolly top and buffalo are doing 
extremely well and are providing a good mat of feed on the area 
planted. These are both perennial grasses which will stand hard 
feeding, and are of relatively high fodder value. Of the others 
kikuyu and elephant grass are very promising, but at the present 
time are not so forward as the two before mentioned. On the recom- 
mendation of the Department of Agriculture, Mr. Paltridge also tried 
Wimmera rye grass, subterranean clover, and King Island melilot. 
All of these are proving valuable. The subterranean clover in par- 
ticular is making extremely good growth on the yaeea country. The 
outstanding feature of the development, of planted grass in this dis- 
trict is the promise shown by buffalo. This is familiar to most per- 
sons as a lawn grass and few are inclined to look on it as a useful 
fodder. In the South-East, however, it is making such growth as to 
suggest that ultimately it will greatly increase the carrying capacity 
of many areas which, in their natural conditions, are relatively poor 
stock country. In quite a number of places this grass is growing, 
apparently having escaped from gardens. Tn spite of the presence 
of large numbers of rabbits, which eat it down very greedily, the 
patches of the grass are extending. 


Smyrna Figs on the River Murray. 

At the present time only a few tons of dried figs arc produced 
annually in Australia. These consist principally of the White 
Adriatic type. At the Government Experimental Orchard, Berri. 
there is an area of approximately five acres devoted to Smyrna figs, 
find the fine reception which the dried product has met with at the 
buds of the public suggests that for some time to come there will be 
a considerable opening for planting this fruit. Although this variety 
nf fig can be grown to a fairly high state of perfection in many of the 
more humid parts .of the State, it appears that it can be grown to 
greatest, advantage in the very dry atmospheric, conditions which 
prevail in the Murray Valley. At the suggestion of the Horticultural 
branch of the Department of Agriculture, the committee responsible 
fw planting irrigated fruit blocks on the River Murray for returned 
soldiers has decided to set out on each block an area of at least, one 
acre of the Smyrna and the necessary varieties of Capri figs to ensure 
fertilisation. The Irrigation Department at Lake Bonnev last year 
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planted upwards of 10,000 cuttings, and from these a large numb,, 
of rootlings should be available for planting during the coming winter. 
Other States of the Commonwealth are interesting themselves in this 
variety of fig, for the Horticultural Branch of the Department of 
Aerieulture has received a request for several thousands of cuttings 
from a neighboring State. In view of the prospects of this fig fll! 
the River Murray, however, it is proposed to reserve all cuttings avail 
able at the Blackwood and Berri Orchards for planting on the River 
Murray irrigation settlements. 

Downy Mildew In Vines. i 

Unfortunately the prediction of the Horticultural Branch of th> 
Department of Agriculture that an outbreak of downy mildew m vine, 
was likelv to he experienced if humid conditions followed the summer 
rains has proved to be only too well founded During the third 
week in January specimens of vine leaves collected by the Inspee or 
of Phylloxera from a vineyard in the Marion district mealed the 
presence of the fungus which causes the disease. A subsequent 
inspection of the vineyard showed that a relatively sevete attack \v- 
pending in the vines from which the infected leaves were procured 
The fungus was also found on leaves .scattered almost throughout 
the whole of the vineyard. The variety of grape infected was 
Pedro Ximines, the fruits of which are yet in the hard green stage 
Unfortunately, most of the vignernns m this locality failed to spray 
their vines Ling the summer, and should the weather continue 
favorable to the spread of the fungus there is a possibility of it doing 
considerable harm, particularly because of the contiguity of the vine 
yards in the area referred to. As has been frequently pointed out hy 
the Horticultural Branch of the Department of Agriculture, spraying 
with copper compounds, such as Bordeaux or Burgundy mixtmes. ' 
IS ML L curative. Consequently, tta. ™ ™ 

SP S tmThTpresent, reports from other rtne-growing districm of tk 
estate fail to mention anv outbreak of downy mildew. Bxpeneuce 

wind borne, and that over long distances. Consequently tn I 
hilities of infection from one district to another, partie j or e. 
only a few miles separate them, are very consider. ■ wfll 

where spraying has not been adopted by growers, it would b. 
SnrS* t. consider whether 
upon at once, the expense being looked upon as an insurance 

Livestock Foodstuffs, . . v 

A revised and enlarged edition of the Bulletm e fiiw 
Livestock Foodstuffs” by the Director of Agn*e l™* 
Arthur J. Perkins) , has been issued by the Department of g 
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The Sterling F arm T ruck is tlfe most convenient vehicle ever 
designed for use on the farm. It is particularly useful because 
of the many purposes for which it can be used. It is suitable for 
all kinds of farm work and can be used for carting timber, &c. 

The under carriage is well made and heavily ironed, and the 
truck may, when used for such work as timber carting, be short- 
ened or lengthened to any distance within the range of the 
extension bar. 

The wheels are strongly constructed of carefully selected and 
well seasoned material, and track 5 feet wide. The front wheels 
are 40 inches and the rear wheels 44 inches in diameter, fitted 
with 4-inch tyres. 

The truck is made in two sizes, with carrying capacities of 
4,5001bs. and 6,0001bs. respectively, and is regularly equipped 
with table top, brake, pole, neck yoke, and trees, but single or 
double shafts will be furnished when required, at slight extra cost . 
See the l.H.C. local agent for full information, or write us direct for same- 

International Harvester Company of Australia, Pty., Ltd., 

113, 114, North Terrace, Adelaide. 

Agents Everywhere. 
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In this publication the writer deals generally with the feeding 0 f th 
principal livestock in this State, with special reference to the C( , 
position of foodstuffs and their combination in suitable rations. Tn 
“starch equivalent” method is explained and used as a basis i* 
tables showing the comparative food value prices of various foodstuff, 
relatively to wheaten hay chaff, and wheat at usual current rates 
The bulletin also includes a statement of a number of typical ration, 
for different types of livestock. 


Manorial Tests is the Karoonda District. 


At the request of the Nunkcri and Yurgo Branch of the Aim 
cultural Bureau a series of experimental plots was laid down last 
year by the Department of Agriculture on the holding of jfr u 
Sanders, of Yurgo Siding. Included in the series was a set of plot., 
designed to test the effect of applications to the wheat crop of lime 
and superphosphate in varying quantities. The plots were sown with 
Marshall’s No. 3 wheat at the rate of 601hs. of seed to the acre. The 
first year’s harvest has now been taken off with the following results' 
—The plot which received no manure yielded 9bnsh. 91bs. per acre' 
whereas that which received lewt. of superphosphate per acre returned 
26bush. 241bs. Pour plots were dressed with lime at the rate of 5ewt, 
per acre, and superphosphate in varying quantities. The return from 
those plots was as follow's : — 


£cwt. of super and 5cwt. lime 
lewt. of super and 5cwt. lime 
2cwt. of super and 5cwt. lime 
3cwt. of super and 5cwt. lime 


20bush. lOlbs. 
25bush. 191bs. 
24bush. 71bs. 
24bush. 201bs. 


Murray Bridge High School. 

The attention of farmers who have sons eligible to enter a High 
School is drawn to the special course of work provided at the Murray 
Bridge High School. In addition to a general education, such as is 
given by most country High Schools, scholars have the opportunity 
of doing special work of an agricultural nature. The aim is to give 
an agricultural bias to those lads who intend becoming primary pro- 
ducers. With this end in view the following studies are included in 
an elementary form: — (1) Chemistry and Botany, especially as 
related to agriculture; (2) Agriculture Study in simple form of soil, 
tillage, water, and irrigation; (3) Horticulture — planting, training of 
young trees, pruning, budding, grafting, spraying, storing, and 
preserving of fruit; (4) Natural Science — value of our native birds, 
insect life (various stages), remedies for destructive insects, fungus 
diseases and spraying; (5) Milk Testing; (6) Practical work in school 
garden and irrigation plot. 


Herd Testing in the Metropolitan Area. 

The first definite move towards the formation of a herd testing 
association in the metropolitan area w r as made on Tuesday, January 
30th, when a meeting was held at the offices of the Department o 
Agriculture, Adelaide. The Director of Agriculture (Professor 
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Arthur J. Perkins) presided over an attendance which included Messrs 
H h. Shillabeer (Kilkenny), F. H. Butterfield (Fulham), F. G. Jones 
(Sprmgbank), A. Snell (Bolivar), H. F. Lake (Clarence Park), J. 
Madhouse (Gilles Plains). The Director of Agriculture detailed the 
conditions under which the Government was prepared to subsidise 
and assist associations, and outlined the advantages that accrued from 
1, e rd testing. The results of the two societies already working under 
the provisions of the Government scheme for the formation of associa- 
tions were discussed, and reference made to the extensive activities of 
similar bodies in other parts of the world. Professor Perkins made 
it clear that every cow in the herd of members must be included in the 
test. It was pointed out that the object was not to discover individual 
cows of particularly high producing capacity, but rather to give the 
owner definite information on the producing capabilities of each animal 
in his herd ; thus it was hoped to raise the average production of the 
herd by encouraging the owner to discard the obviously unprofitable 
ones, and restrict his breeding operations to cows of high-producing 
capacity. A general discussion followed the Director’s remarks, and 
those present expressed their willingness to support the proposed 
association by themselves submitting their herds to test, and, further, 
by using their endeavors to influence neighboring dairymen to do 
likewise. It was decided to hold another meeting further to discuss 
the proposal at the end of February. 


Regulations Governing the Importation of Vines and Fruits. 

Under the provisions of the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection 
Act of 1885, which is administered by the Horticultural Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture, the introduction into this State of any 
vine or portion of a vine, including the fruit, is strictly prohibited. 
The reason for this prohibition is the existence in adjoining States of 
diseases and pests which have so far been kept out of South Australia. 
The chief of these is the phylloxera insect, which has caused tremen- 
dous loss in other countries, including Victoria, where the insect has 
existed for over 50 years. Despite the proximity of the insect, South 
Australia has up till the present remained free of it. Other fruits 
may be brought into the State, but only after inspection at specified 
points of entry. The unlawful introduction of vines or fruits carries 
«ith it a liability to a fine of up to £100 and imprisonment for a term 

up to six months. 


Wool Instruction for Farmers. 

In consequence of the appointment of an assistant to the Wool 
«or of the School of Mines, the services of that officer are now 
available for instructional purposes in the country districts to a greater 
I* 1811 hitherto has been the case. Accordingly, arrangements 
ave been made for the Wool Instructor (Mr. A. H. Codrington) to 
■si barren’s Flat, Milang, and Mount Barker during February for 
e purpose of giving lectures and demonstrations before the local 
the Bureau. During the month of March it is proposed 
1 tlie Wool Instructor should visit a number of Branches of the 
■ gncultural Bureau on Eyre Peninsula. 
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Vina Varieties. 

In the early days o£ the settlement of this State, many landholders 
within reasonable distance of the city of Adelaide established sraa jj 
vineyards of a few acres in extent, and made wine from the crop* 
lhis was the genesis of the wine industry of South Australia. Ataongsi 
the pioneers were a few men possessed of sufficient knowledgt 
enthusiasm, and public spirit to enable them to collect from the Medi’ 
terranean regions varieties of vines which were planted in vineyards 
under their control, and subsequently, in some instances, distributed 
to different parts of the State. Amongst these men might be mentioned 
the late George Stevenson, Sir Samuel Davenport, Dr. Kelly, Thomas 
Hardy, Sir John Morphett, and Dr. Schomburgk. With the progress 
of settlement many of these early plantations have been destroyed, 
but in some of them which remain without much extension beyond" the 
original areas, investigations have proved that there are varieties of 
vines which for some reason have not established themselves in 
popular favor. The future may reveal that amongst these scattered 
and long forgotten kinds are some capable of taking a place in the 
front rank of our wine producing varieties. It is with the object of 
securing definite information on the possibilities of these that the 
Horticultural Branch of the Department of Agriculture is acting i B 
collaboration with the Vine Growers’ Association, ami gathering 
specimens of these sorts into the State collection at Ilaekncy Road 
Experimental Orchard, where there are already some 70 varieties 
■growing under various methods of pruning and training. The recent 
visit of Mr. F.. de Castella, the Government Viticulturist of Vic- 
toria, to this State, was undertaken at the request and expense of the 
Vine Growers’ Association for the purpose of assisting in clcarine 
up obscurities in the nomenclature of these vines. 


Mr, Orchardist, has it occurred to you 

that IDLE ACRES PAY HO RENT, and that those blank spaces in 
your orchard would become p p orttable and greatly Increase the value 
of your property If planted with good fruit trees. Fill them this season 
with QUALITY FRUIT TREES from the Balhannab. Nurseries. 

381 J M for PLANTERS GUIDE, any address. 

Inquiries solicited on any matters pertaining to fruit trees. 

BALHANNAH DECIDUOUS NURSERIES, 

BALHANNAH, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
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Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horticul- 
ture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry, 
insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar 
subjects, will be referred to the Government experts, and 
replies will be published in these pages for the benefit of 
producers generally. The name and address of the inquirer 
must accompany each question. Inquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence should 
be addressed to “The Editor, The Journal of Agriculture 
Adelaide.” 


[Eeplies supplied by C. A. Loxton, B.V.Sc., Government Veterinary Surgeon.] 

■'8. P.," Koolunga, asks treatment for footrot in sheep. 

Reply — The disease can be cured by keeping affected sheep on dry country the 
removal of all diseased horn, and treatment with astringent and antiseptic 
■bossings. For this purpose 'copper sulphate is both cheap and effective, though 
dressings of arsenic, lime, carbolic, & c,, are sometimes used. Affected sheep 
should be isolated in a dry paddock, and should not be allowed on sound country 
until cured. Paring the feet is a most important factor in treating the disease. 
All superfluous loose and diseased horn should be removed, avoiding injury to the 
sensitive structures. Use a sharp knife and a pair of secateurs for this purpose. 
Sweep up and burn all the hoof parings. If the part is blown, the maggots can 
I* destroyed by au application of sheep dip. The most effective application is 
Milestone, and where a number of sheep require treatment they can be walked 
through a shallow trough about 20ft. to 30ft. long, with cleats in the bottom to 
prevent slipping. Fill this with a solution made by dissolving jib. of bluestone 
per gallon of water They should be put through this foot bath three times a 
week until cured. If it is not convenient to use the trough they must be hand 
dressed every two or three days with the same solution. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Black Springs, asks cause of lice affecting 
^ood-coiiditioned horses. 6 

Reply— Infestation by lice is always due to direct or indirect contact with 
similarly affected animals. Those in low condition are particularly susceptible 
nut lousiness may occur irrespective of condition. 

■‘H. J.,” Darke’s Peak, has cow, first lame in fore legs, later in hind legs 
Otherwise animal quite healthy. 

Reply— I advise you to give her powdered nux vomica, one level teaspoonfui, 
once daily, mixed with a little treacle, and given on the tongue. Give her this 
lot a week or ten days. Feed her liberally, and give her loz. of salt and bonemeal 
™ly in her feed. 


... ■ A.,” Meadows South, has cow which broke into paddock of amber cane about 

''j “y- After feeding for about half an hour the cow staggered and died one 
inflamed 1 B °“ rS afterwards ' Post n ' ortem showed the stomach to be considerably 

Reply-Sorghum may cause poisoning under certain conditions from the for- 
P™ sie acid durin ? thf ' process of digestion. Young sorghum is 
»w c dan S erous ln thls respect. I think that the rapid death of vour 
•rum?™ . lng on amber cane was to poisoning by this plant, and' the 
jmptoms are in agreement with this opinion. 

Eon. Secretary, Shoal Bay Agricultural Bureau, reports sheep which are breaking 
"*' 0 30I 'es on the lips and mouth. s 

disease is known as contagious stomatitis, and it not only affects the 
and lips, but frequently the feet also. Affected sheep should be isolated 
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and not returned to the flock for a fortnight after recovery. Remove the 
by rubbing them off with a flat piece of wood, like a garden label. D re Crust * 
lips with a solution of permanganate of potash (Condy's crystals), about ^ 
as will go on a sixpenny piece dissolved in a pint of water. Then dress three 
a week with the following ointment: — Carbolic acid, 1 part; sulphur 2 n ** 
vaseline,. 20 parts. The interior of the mouth may be treated with boracic • 
solution, one tablespoonful to a pint of water. aei ^ 


“T. Bros .,' ’ Farrell’s Flat, reports horse gorged with wheat and very stiff 
both fore and hind quarters. ' ln 

Reply — The horse is now suffering from laminitis (founder), which is the 
sequel to wheat engorgement. You should put him on light laxative ft 

mashes, &c., and give for a few days some saline medicine such as Epsom 
loz., twice daily, with a teaspoonsful of saltpetre. This may be given in the food 
or drinking water. With regard to the founder, the best treatment is the foot 
bath. He should stand in cold water up to his fetlocks several hours a day [f 
you are unable to improvise a foot bath put bags round the feet and keep th mi 
wet with cold water. If shod, remove the shoes. If treatment can be adopted 
within a short time after the wheat has been eaten you should give 4( )7lS (> f 
bicarbonate of soda in a pint of lukewarm water, and repeat in two or three 
hours. Follow this later with a dose of raw linseed oil. If this treatmeut «n* 
be carried out early it will prevent the development of serious symptoms. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Shoal Bay, reports aged bay marc with 
a swelling, which has been present for some years, on the back of the hamstring. 

Reply — I do not think that there is any risk in working her so long as she 
shown no lameness. The swelling is probably the result of an old injury, and 
could be removed with the knife, but if it is not causing any trouble I would 
advise you to leave it alone. If there is any raw or abraded surface, dust it 
frequently with some dry wound powder, such as zinc oxide, or a powder composed 
of equal parts of boracic acid, starch, and zinc oxide. 

“T. S.,” Orroroo, has five cows with swollen and hot udders, and animals off 
feed. 

Reply — The cows are affected with a form, of mammitis, or inflammation of the 
udder. Where the udder is hot and swollen it should be fomented frequently 
with hot water. After fomenting, give the affected quarters plenty of geutle hand 
rubbing, and strip them out as often as possible. In the early stages apply 
belladonna ointment after fomenting and drying the udder. It is advisable to 
keep cases of mammitis away from the other milking cows. Cows suffering from 
this trouble should be milked last, preferably by one milker. Milk into an old 
pail containing some disinfectant, and do not strip the milkpan affeeted teats out 
on to the floor. After the acute symptoms have subsided, apply a little iodine 
ointment daily. 


“G. M„” Millicent, has (1) young pig which has lost the use of his hind 
quarters. 

Reply — This symptom is common to several ailments, but as it appeared suddenly 
it is probable that it is due to an injury. But ldm in a pen by himself. If 
he show’s no improvement in a reasonable time you need not persevere with treat- 
ment. 

(2) Fat pony mare with chronic cough. 

Reply — It would be advisable to reduce her condition. Diet her carefully, 
avoiding bulky foods. Water before feeding, and do not use her until an hour nr 
so after feeding. Give one teaspoonful of iodide of potash daily. Dissolve this 
in a little warm water, and give with a few handfuls of bran. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Narridy, reports deatli of horses alter 
grasshoppers had been over the country last year, and suggests that their 
droppings were poisonous to stock. 

Reply — I am not aware of any mortality from this cause in horses or other 
stock, and should be glad if you will furnish further particulars, symptoms. 
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Hob. Secretary, Black Springs Agricultural bureau, reports four-year-old 
with boils on the shoulders, although it has not been worked since fallowing *** 

Reply — The ailment is known as acne, and is due to inflammation of the 
glands from infection by pus germs. Dress with bluestone solution, uuine*** 

heaped teaspoonful to a quart of Water. ’ " 0D * 

“E. J. S.," Wirrabara, asks remedy for warts on cow's teats. 

Reply — The application of castor oil to the teats after each milking SQmet - 
give good results. Large pednuculated warts may be removed with a sharp 
of scissors. A very satisfactory application is made &9 follows:— Salicylic a -f 
1 dram, dissolved in 7 drams of collodion. This should be applied daily a 

careful application of lunar caustic or strong acetic acid is also effective. * 

“A. B. H.," Wiltoo Private Bag, has draught mare with one side of the U( u 
swollen. Swelling extends along the stomach almost to the front legs. 6f 

Reply — You should put her on light laxative diet, and give her saline medicin 
such as Epsom salts loz., saltpetre 1 teaspoonful, twice a day for a few days * 
her feed or drinking water. The swelling may be due to an injury, and ’ ^ 
indicate pus formation in the region of the udder. In this case you will k/ 
further development of the part becoming warm and painful. If this takes plaw 
apply warm foments, and after the abscess bursts or is evacuated, apply dW 
fectant lotions. In some cases swellings of this kind appear as a symptom of 
debility and other constitutional disorders. Put her in a small yard where she 
can take a little exercise, and do not keep her shut up' in the stable. 

“L. A. von D.," Haiidon, has light horse, three years old, in poor condition 

Reply— You should bring him in and feed him. Give also one tablespoonful of 
Fowler's solution of arsenic daily in the feed for a fortnight. 

“M. J. D.," Wirrabara, has two cows, apparently in good health, yet while being 
milked, blood and matter come from the teats. 

Reply— They are suffering from a form of mammitis, and I advise you to com 
mence treatment by giving a dose of purgative medicine: — Epsom salts, lib,: 
treacle, lib., in a quart of warm water. Do not give them green lucerue or any- 
thing calculated to stimulate milk production. If there is any heat in the udder 
you should apply warm foments, drying the udder afterwards with a soft cloth. 
Milk out the affected teats frequently and carefully. Give the udder plenty nf 
gentle hand rubbing, and apply camphorated oil. 

Hon. Secretary, Nunkeri and Yougo Agricultural Bureau, Karoonda, reports 
nine-year-old pony stallion off feed, stiff in near foreleg and both hindquarters, 
ears and nose cold, drinks more than usual. 

Reply — I recommend you to give a pint of raw linseed oil with two table 
spoonfuls of turpentine. Follow this with tincture of nux vomica,, one teaspoonfu!, 
in a little water twice a day. Try and get the horse to take a little maah daily, 
and give enemas of warm soapy water. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Hookina, asks cure for horses with sore 
backs. 

Reply— Sore backs are due to the friction or pressure of an ill-fitting saddle, 
and are therefore preventable. Apply the following lotion two or three times 
daily: — Sulphate of zinc, 4oz.; acetate of lead, 4qzs. (mix) ; water, 1 pint. Use 
one part of this to four of cold water. Shake the bottle before pouring out. If 
necessary, put the horses out of work. 

‘ * M. D., 7 7 Torrensville, asks reason for milk of cow being discolored with blood 

Reply — This may be due to an injury inflicted on the udder by a blow, or it 
may be due to congestion or inflammation of the udder. If any heat or pais 
is present, apply warm foments, followed by the application of camphorated oil. 
The presence of blood in the milk due to an injury should gradually clear up with 
careful milking. 

“F. G.," Haiidon, has light mare with “pimples" op the belly, short ribs, and 
rump, which have been present for about six months. 

Reply— I advise you to give her a course of Fowler ’s solution. Obtain lib. of 
this preparation, and give her one tablespoonful in her feed night and monuug- 
Dress the “pimples" with iodide of sulphur ointment. 
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DEPARTMENTAL DOINGS. 


Agriculture. 

During the month of January the Director of Agriculture (Prof. 
Arthur J. Perkins), in company with the Minister of Agriculture 
(Hon. G. P. Jenkins, M.P.) visited the Parafield Poultry Station, the 
Kybybolite Experimental Farm, and various plaees in the Millicent 
district. The Director made a trip to Lyndoch, where he inspected 
a plant for the evaporation of fruit, installed by a local co-operative 
company. He also attended the Field Trial of Agricultural Machinery 
held at Paskcville under the auspices of the Northern Yorke Peninsula 
Agricultural Bureau, Field Trial, and Show Society. 

Horticulture. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn), in company with 
Mr. F. de Castella (Vitieultural Expert of the Victorian Department 
of Agriculture), inspected vineyards in the Marion, Happy Valley, 
Reynella, Clarendon, Hectorville, and Magill districts in connection 
with the nomenclature of the different varieties of vines growing in 
the State. Mr. Quinn also inspected a fruit evaporator at Lyndoch 
erected by a co-operative society in that town. 

Dairying. 

The Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter) visited factories and dairymen 
in the following centres Strathalbyn, Kapunda, Nuriootpa, and 
Eudunda, while advice has been given to factory managers and pro- 
ducers in the Mount Gambier, Gawler, and Woodside districts by the 
Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. H. J. Apps). 

Poultry. 

The Government Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie) has been on 
sick leave during the greater portion of the month, and poultry- 
keepers in the Woodside, Inglewood, Monteith, Piccadilly, and Seaton 
Park districts have been visited and advised regarding feeding methods 
and the lay-out of runs by Mr. C. F. Anderson (Poultry Inspector). 

General. 

The Secretary Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. J. Finnis) 
attended the Field Trial of Agricultural Machinery at Paskeville, and 
inspected a fruit evaporating plant recently erected at Lyndoch. 
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THE IRRIGATION BLOCKER’S HORSE. 


At the request of the Block E Branch of the Agricultural Bureau 
Mr. Fras. Evelyn Place, B.Sc., M.R.A.S.E., B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V S’ 
formerly Veterinary Lecturer to the Department of Agriculture! and 
now on the staff of the Roseworthy Agricultural College, contributed 
a paper, which was read at a meeting held on October, 31st, dealing 
with the several aspects of horse management. 

In the course of this paper Mr. Place said : — It may be taken for 
granted that a healthy horse, regularly fed on good food and plenty 
of it, and regularly worked up to its capacity and not beyond it 
will grow into money and not ail anything. And if I were -asked 
the three necessities for keeping it in health, I would sav. first 
hygiene; second, hygiene; and third, hygiene. It may be thrown 
back at me that if the blocker himself cannot attain this perfection 
how is his horse going to? Fortunately the beast has the better chance, 
an outdoor existence, coupled with a sufficiency of food, and not too 
long hours of work are its, not only by accident, but because other 
things claim the master’s attention, and so the horse gets its relax- 
ation, because its master is “working like a horse.” I can lay down 
no golden rules as to feed and water. Every horse has individual 
requirements and tastes. But I can lay down general principles 
that cover all those individual wants and fancies. 

Watering. 

First, watering. What the horse has been used to will suit it best, 
It may be physiologically wrong, but it will have accustomed itself 
to it, and any sudden change in the method will upset its digestion 
for the time. The Sgalls. or so that are normally required in 2+ 
hours may have to be increased to 20 in the height of the hot weather, 
or circumstances may arise when they will be compulsorily reduced 
to half or less. But it is essential that they should be available 
when the horse wants them, i.e,, in the morning and evening, 
and in very hot weather during the day as well. Loss of moisture by 
sweat has to be made up to keep the horse well. 

Now comes the debatable point. Should the liorse be watered 
before feeding or after? The question need not worry returned men. 
They know how service orders set down that it should be before. 
They also know how service conditions frequently override orders. 
And here is the answer to the question. Physiologically, the horse 
with a small stomach and large water bowel should be watered before 
feeding to prevent undigested stuff being washed through the small 
bowels where food is absorbed only when properly prepared. In 
practice a horse that has been accustomed to feed first will still 
look for that sequence, but may, and should be, gradually brought 
round to the better way. It stands to reason that, in the early dawn 
of a bitter winter morning, horses do not want to stroll out to the 
trough, and physiological requirements can well be met by letting 
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Provides an Abundance of Luscious Fodder right 
through the late Autumn, Winter, and Spring. 

“MESGAWI” BERSEEM CLOVER is an Ideal Winter Fodder It yields pasture 
can be cut for green feed or made into hay. A splendid soil improver, owing to the 
fact that it adds large quantities of humus and nitrogen to the soil. 


MORE REASONS FOR SOWING BRUNNING’S “MESGAWI 5 
BERSEEM. 

1. Can ^>e pastured, cut for greenleed, or made Into hay. 

2. Cleanses the land, as the cutting destroys weeds. 

3. Can be ploughed in lor green manure. 

4. Adds humus and nitrogen to the soil. 

5. Unequalled as a predecessor to lucerne. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


IBRUNNINGSI 


(F. H. BRUNNING PTY., LTD. , 

64, ELIZABETH ST., MELBOURNE. 
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them have their feed first, then an hour or hour and a half w 
letting them drink. By that time the food washed out of the stomach 
will be sufficiently digested to be available in the small bowel and 
what is not ready will be at the bottom of the stomach and will not 
be interfered with. 

Then comes the question of letting the horse drink when hot and 
sweating. Service conditions again settle this point. If the horse is 
exhausted a long drink will do harm, a short one will do good 
Ordinarily it may drink what and where it likes, even if foaming 
in sweat, so long as it can move around for half an hour after, jf 
it is to be tied up in a draught it can quite well get a bad chill 
But allowing for movement after, and specially if it can put its feet 
into water while drinking, it can drink as much and as eold as it 
likes with good rather than bad results. Only in some forms of ill. 
nesses does a horse require the chill taken off its water, and that 
very rarely. A cold drink is much more refreshing than an insipid 
lukewarm one. Water fairly free from mineral contents is better 
for horses than very saline water, but speaking generally the salt 
content of water does not injure a horse’s health, and so long as it is 
reasonably clean it can go on drinking it with impunity. 

Feeding. 

Feeding is regulated by much the same principles as watering. 
It must be sufficient, regular, good and clean. The small size 
of the horse’s stomach shows that its natural way of feeding is little 
and often, its habits when grazing demonstrate this. More trouble 
is caused by an overful stomach than by an underfed one, simply 
because in the latter case work efficiency is immediately lost, while 
in the former the undue gaiety of behavior will often mislead. 

It happens that good chaff, either wheaten or mixed, forms a very 
satisfactory balanced ration for the blocker’s horse, meeting ail 
requirements of maintaining energy and weight when not at work. 
But, man’s thinking power must come into play when more than mere 
maintenance is wanted, and here horsemanship resolves into comrade- 
ship with the horse as a working partner. It is not good enough to 
say a horse is falling off in flesh. One wants to be able to put one's 
finger on the weak spot and find out why such is the case. A horse 
may lose bulk and gain condition; on the other hand it may gain 
bulk and lose condition. 

For an average weight of a blocker’s horse l,2001bs. to l,4001bs 
may be taken as a fair live weight scale, and good chaff at the rate 
of 31bs. per lOOlbs. body weight, taken on an average, forms a balanced 
ration on which a horse will maintain weight and not lose condition 
under ordinary working conditions. But it must not be taken for 
granted that, an increase in this amount will be followed by better- 
ment. If a man cannot live by bread alone, a horse can hardly he 
expected to thrive on chaff by itself. It is not like a bullock that 
can take cargo aboard and then lie off for eight or 12 hours in the 24 
to chew the cud and extract nourishment. 
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A Feeding Time- Tabu;, 

A under «°° d conditions gets the nourishment out of what 
it has in its stomach m less than four hours. When its stomach 
is only half full its best working capacity — one to two hours suffice 
to digest the contents, and three-quarters of an hour more to deliver 
its goodness to the bloodstream, but the waste of it will be four 
days or more passing through the system. So we have the feeding 
time-table arranged for us — Three meals a day during working hours 
and another later if it can be managed. Breakfast, light and con- 
centrated : dinner, the smallest meal of the day, but fairly nutritious, 
because the animal will have to go to work quickly after it when 
digestion is only half way through ; tea, the biggest meal of the day, 
because there is all the evening to consume it, and the loss caused by 
the day’s work to be made up. Then, as the horse does not sleep 
continuously through the night, a sheaf or two of hay to play with 
in his waking hours. 

But when heavier work comes on, concentrates of some sort 
ere indicated. There is nothing better than good, sound oats, from 
11b, to lflbs. per lOOlbs. live weight, but in mixed chaff it is quite 
possible that a sufficiency is already available, and the concentrate 
that is best then is bran, |lb. per lOOlbs. live weight. 

A lump of roeksalt in the manger steadies down greedy feeders 
and stimulates shy ones. Speaking generally, it is more useful than 
salt sprinkled in the feed. 

Little and Often. 

If some such line is taken a horse can be kept at efficiency point. 
But. the quantities are not to be tipped into the manger for a week’s 
supply or even for a day’s. The horse is naturally a dainty feeder 
and likes each meal separately served in a clean manger or nosebag, 
and the average South Australian nosebag is a stinking futility, 
filled and refilled, never shaken out or sunned. A slit bag pegged 
on the ground Indian fashion is a much cleaner, healthier way of 
feeding. 

One of the reasons why horses lose flesh during hard work is 
because too much feed is given at too long intervals, and when they 
show a falling off the trouble is augmented by an increased quantity 
of chaff, probably second-rate and low in feeding value. What is 
wanted is oats and bran. 

A horse prefers its food dry and clean, not mushed up in a sour, 
wet. mess that prevents it blowing out the dirt. It eats it because it 
is that or nothing, hut it is none the better for it, and is laying down 
' reinforced concrete dams” in its inside by eating it. 

A friendly interest in a horse’s feeding does not mean that it wants 
cossetting with molasses, oilcake, and the like. The horse is a grass 
and grain eater, and Nature provides it with the apparatus to deal 
w'rth such if it gets a fair chance to tackle it. Condition powders, 
*pices, and so on are not necessary for feed and have practically no 
rood value, and are costly out of all consideration as a means of 
improving matters. 


B 
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Grooming. 

The one conditioner that is sadly neglected in South Australia h 
grooming. Elbow grease applied with a dandy brush is worth 21bs 
of oats a day to a horse, besides hardening up the muscles that have 
to bear the brunt of friction and pressure during work. I f ree | 
grant it is a problem for a farmer with a couple of big teams, anil 
then I scarcely like to enforce it, though I know its value. But to 
the blocker with his small horse strength it will be the best pre- 
ventive medicine he ean give his horse for all the ailments on our 
list. 

Worms. 

Worms seem to trouble owner's more than they do horses, lor 99 
out of every 100 stabled horses in South Australia have them more 
or less, and 66 per cent, of outsiders. If there is anything to be 
learnt from this, it is that worms are a constant condition and stable 
mismanagement is to a large extent the reason for them. The leaflets 
issued by the Department will give details as to their habits, life 
history, and so on, and now I shall but briefly touch on one or two 
points that may be of special interest to members of this branch, 
Bots, long round worms, threadworms, and bloodworms are probabb 
those that annoy. 

Bots cause no special symptoms bar those of stomach irritation. 
By themselves they do no harm beyond upsetting the digestion some- 
what. They may he got rid of by starving the horse for 24 hours and 
then giving half a teaeupful of ox or sheep gall in a pint of warm 
milk, followed an hour later by an aloes ball or pint of raw linseed 
oil to clear them through the system. Long round worms in working 
horses do not do much harm. When they appear green feed is shift- 
ing them or they ean be more quickly sent out by H pints of raw 
linseed oil and two tablespoonfuls of turps or a handful of sunflower 
leaves chopped up in feed once daily for a few days. The worms, 
however, when very numerous are dangerous to young stock, which 
should be cleared of them during the first year or two of life. Thread- 
worms or pinworms show their presence by causing the horses to rnh 
its tail, and by a fine yellow dust below the dock. An injection of 
a gallon of warm milk with four tablespoonfuls of turpentine, or a 
good double handful of salt in 2galls. or 3galls. of warm water will 
clear them out. 

Bloodworms do upset a horse more, because they interfere with the 
circulation in the arteries supplying the muscles of the bowels as they 
grow to maturity in these vessels. Symptoms and means of detecting 
their presence may be found in the leaflet “Bloodworms,” and an 
efficient treatment is two tablespoonfuls of Fowler’s solution of arsenic 
in each morning feed for a fortnight, then stop for a fortnight, 
and repeat for a third fortnight. This treatment does not interfere 
with work nor is it harmful to infoal mares. It sterilises the worms 
and prevents the development of new broods. Grooming is one of 
the best ways of preventing the development of bloodworms by stimu- 
lating the circulation with rich and protective blood. 

I have purposely dealt very briefly with worms because their bad 
effects will appear as what is commonly known as stoppage of the 
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watf r, the symptoms and early home treatment of which should be 
the common knowledge of every horseowner. They may be found in 
s uffici ent (letail in " First Aid to the Horse.” 

Water Stoppage. 

What we call water trouble is only remotely connected with the 
urinary sj’stem, but the name has come into common use and remained 
because one of the early symptoms is failure to pass urine, and relief 
follows its passage. This is explained by the fact that the horse can 
hold its water more comfortably than it can stretch ont in its usnal 
posture when passing it if it has pain in its belly, so that water 
trouble is really belly ache, and whatever its cause it shows in three 
main forms. First, there is that commonly known as stoppage of the 
water. It is really acute belly ache arising from the rapid formation 
of gas in the bowels, the windy eolic of textbooks, one of the com- 
monest of the horse’s troubles. 

Windy Colic. 

A typical case runs somewhat on these lines:— The horse has a 
change of feed from dry to green or a change of dry, has not much 
time to eat it, goes to work soon after, is dull, breaks out in patchy 
sweats, scrapes, throws itself down, seems to want to pass water, hut 
does not try very hard ; or it may come into the stable, paw and scrape, 
refuse to eat, roll and throw' itself down, swells on the off flank, then 
on the near, the pain is continuous, the pulse fast, but temperature 
remains normal, the eyes are not very red. The animal often recovers 
in an hour or dies in a few' hours, generally from ruptured bowel 
or other internal organ, such as the diaphragm. 

Treatment must have two main objects (1) to reduce the pain 
quickly, and (2) clear the bowels of their fermenting contents. The 
latter is best done by emptying the bowel by back raking. Well 
grease the hand and arm. make the fingers into a cone and gently 
twist them into the bowel. Remove what dung is within reach and 
wind will follow much to the horse’s relief, especially if the flanks 
are rubbed, well to stimulate movement of the bowels. This is the 
end nearest the trouble and injections are very useful. Use 4galls. 
of warm soapy water, or a gallon or two or warm milk, with a 
couple of tablespoonfuls of turpentine in it, or 20galls. to 30galls. of 
water from a tap passed in hv a hose. This may seem drastic, hut is 
finite safe and very effectual. 

Many things arc good to give internally, and one of the best, if one 
is prepared for trouble, is loz. chloral hydrate in a pint of warm water 
as a drench or injection behind. But, generally, one is caught unpre- 
pared and recourse must be had to the kitchen shelf. A pint of raw 
linseed oil and a tablespoonful of turpentine is an old standard remedy 
and one of the best. Half a pint of gin or other spirit with a tea- 
spoonsful of essence of peppermint and half a pint of w r arm water 
ls a great standby. Another handy remedy is a handful of charcoal 

W00< I ashes in a pint of warm milk or beer. Warm water or beer 
mtos a good vehicle for a knob of blue, a dessertspoonful of baking 
* 0<la ' or, at a pinch, washing soda, and better, a teaspoonful of 
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cloudy ammonia in a little cold water. Two other handy and (; ff w 
tive remedies are a tablespoonful of mustard, as mixed for Use 
put on the tongue, or a bottle of sauce as a drench. All these air 
emergency remedies, and others may be fotmd in the bulletins referred 
to. The best are warm water and elbow grease. 

Impaction Colic. 

The next form of belly ache is closely allied to the last. It i s not 
so acute, but quite as dangerous. It is ealled impaction colic, and the 
acute symptoms come on after feeding. The general symptoms are 
a constant desire to lie down with the head round to the flank 
and one hind leg and one fore stretched out. The bowels are hound 
up, or dung is passed in small quantities and often with wind. Water 
is held, but passed in big quantities now and again. It is dark and 
oily. An attack generally ends in an acute windy form and fatally 
But as there has been a fortnight or so in which to treat it, it should 
not end so. First relieve the pain by any of the above remedies, 
specially injections and rubhing, then oil, linseed or kerosine, repeated 
in two days if the bowels do not respond, but not before. Then mu 
vomica, tincture 20 drops or powder one teaspoonful, twice a day on 
the tongue or in feed, with occasionally 20 drops of ammonia or a 
teaspoonful of powdered salammoniac. Do not suddenly change the 
feed, but gradually increase the amount of bran until the daily feed 
is mostly composed of it, and some may be given as a warm mash with 
advantage. 

• Spasmodic Colic. 

The last form of colic is, perhaps, the most serious. The pain 
comes 011 after hard, prolonged work, it. is sharp, hut, intermittent. At 
first, the horse throws itself about, hut later it is more careful how it 
goes down, bending knees and bocks. The pulse and temperature 
begin to run up, eyes get red, the horse sweats all over, and in a few 
hours dies exhausted. This spasmodic colic calls for warm stimulants, 
gin, and such like spirits, hot beer or coffee, rugs, and plenty of 
elbow grease. 

It may be taken that all water troubles are colic in one of these 
three forms, and they have occurred 011 account of three faults— (1) 
faulty feeding or watering; (2) too long hours of work without a 
spell; ( 3 ) exposure, exhaustion, or neglect. Worms play a part in 
causing such troubles, but it may be taken that the horse liable to 
worms is one that has lost tone through mismanagement. 

Muscle Tone. 

Muscle tone is the best preventive of both colic and worms, and is 
best produced hv a brush and plenty of elbow grease. As all worms 
have a stage of existence outside the horse, grooming is the best pre- 
ventive, for when muscle is in tone, worms are soon got rid of, a™ 
when the bowels are in tone all the goodness of the feed is made 
available. The toneless bowel is the favored home of worms, because 
it is a durig tip full of useless muck. So we have come step by step 
’to learn that commonsense feeding and watering mean best work 0 
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the body muscle and best work of the bowel muscle, because the bm 
is not burdened with useless material, and so worms have nr, ru 
for it as a home. 


Sore Shoulders. 

It is not a far cry from these troubles to the next — sore should 
but friction is their main source. Uets > 

On service, sore backs gave more trouble than sore shoulders 
they were due to pressure, whieh is a very secondary cause of so 
shoulders, causing only the sore on the top of the neck from downw 1 
pressure of the pole strap, and resulting in a very troublesome 
akin to fistulous withers. The other sores, commencing as scalds mri 
ending as indolent ulcers, are all friction sores. Therefore, minimis! 
friction and have no sores. Nature has her way of doing this- sh 
packs the collar bed with hard, round muscle, resilient, and hhri 
cated with a thin layer of fat, so that it rolls under the collar while' 
keeping in close touch with it. We call this hard condition and as 
long as it is there sores will not appear. They come because of mis- 
takes in feeding, mistakes in overworking, mistakes in adjusting 
draught. To prevent them feed well, work hard, but not over lone 
watch the hames hook. 

I have gone into detail in a leaflet, "Sore Shoulders,” which I would 
recommend any one whose horses suffer to get. A horse falling off in 
condition will lose as much as Sin. across the chest, so the collar 
becomes too loose and soon causes sores. To start with, a good fitting 
collar should allow room for the fist between the collar and the throat 
and for the flat fingers between the collar and the sides of the neck! 
It must not flatten out at the top, the hames and housing strap Drevent 
this, and it must be kept clean. 

The best way of keeping muscle in condition is a daily use of elbow 
grease. The want of this is one of the commonest causes of sores. 
Every man has his own pet remedy for sore shoulders. It is a good one 
if it prevents friction and heals; it is bad if it hardens and scabs. 
The latter are drying powders like alum, the former boracic acid, 
carbolic ointment, and so on. \ entilation of the shoulders by a bran 
bag is excellent, and if after the first round the team is stopped and 
the shoulders wiped dry with a hag or the fingers much trouble 
will be saved. Leather instead of check lining reduces friction too. 
Do not spoil a good collar by cutting holes in it, get up the horse’s 
muscle instead. So do not work till you must spell, but dress the 
shoulders early and work while healing. 


Greasy Heels. 

Greasy heels follow poor horsemanship as naturally as sore shoulders 
and water troubles; they are only another manifestation of errors in 
diet and mistakes in management. Nature provides a tuft of hair 
at the back of the fetlock, it is the “foot lock,” to protect the tender 
skin below. We often go to extremes and grow feather that is a drag 
on the circulation at a part of the body that is a long way from the 
heart and naturally inclines to bogginess. We see this in legs that 
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«e inclined to fill after standing sometime. In South Amti-nli. ™ 
to to tote Then « S to fcdS te 

all requirements of the body are satisfied, but that excessive waste is 
eliminated by the proper organs, the bowels, the kidneys and skin 
w h ^ last docs as much as the other two put together, and thereto 
cries out for elbow grease and brush. Then, too, dirty legs and 
matted hair into parasites to make their home in the skin kmi thicken 
jt, so there, too, the brush is wanted. 

Clean blood, dry bedding, and good food will prevent greasy heels 
but some conditions of irrigation work are very trying, and the best 
way deal with them is to let the legs dry naturally and brush 
ou t the dirt a couple of hours later. Not. a very inviting idea to a 
tired man I will admit, but better than loss of the horse’s work. A 
loose bandage of strips of bran bag, hessian, or old flannel loosely 
applied to the legs will help them to dry, or hay bands may be used 
as a substitute, but always the brush afterwards. You may* be tirimr 
of the brush, the brush repeated so often when there is such a thing 
as a curry comb. I know it, it is quite a useful thing in the stable— 
to clean the brush with— not the horse. 


In the early stages, opening the bowels with salts, bran, or sulphur 
in the doses given in “The Medicine Shelf” will lessen the damage 
also camphor ointment, 1-4 strength, applied to the heels twice a day 
later, when knobs as big as potatoes hang on to the swollen leg let 
some one else have the horse to treat; it will pay to be rid of him. 
But if anxious to try, dress daily with a lotion made of loz. each of 
sugar of lead and sulphate of zinc in a pint of rainwater and a pint 
of methylated spirit. Dry well by brisk rubbing, and then dust with 
boracic acid if legs are white, with fine charcoal if black But always 
remember that greasy heels start in the stomach. 


Cracked Hoofs. 

f. racked hoofs, 1 take it, are those shelly cracks that sometimes 
throw a horse out of work ; if sand cracks and so on are meant then 
consult “First Aid to Horse.” Ordinary cracks are due to loss of 
moisture from inside the hoof or excess of wet from outside. In 
noth cases the trouble arises from destruction of the waterproof cover 
of horn to be found growing down the outside of the hoof, which is 
» often rasped off by the smith in order to make a “neat, job” when 
finishing shoeing. But in South Australia it is more often rasped 
on by sand and dry earth, so a substitute must he found for it. A 
cheap one that answers well is mutton fat and Stockholm tar in equal 
PJrts melted together and well brushed into the horn once a week. 

m dosing, I offer a word of warning. If you want, to escape 
rouble never buy a horse that has any of the weaknesses we have been 
Mussing. If they occur with one man they will be very likely to 
appen with another, and the time taken up by tinkering about with 
sick horse can be much more usefully employed about the block, 
ren if you drop a bit on his sale you will gain it in the time used 
Md not wasted. 
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THE WINE INDUSTRY. 


[A paper read before the Renmark Agricultural Bureau, by 
T. C. Angove.] 

I had not expected that, so soon after my return from a rather busy 
trip to the Eastern States, I should be called upon to fulfil a promii 
to address you on the wine and spirit industry. However, in the 
short time at my disposal I have done my best and trust the matter 
may be of interest. 

From the earliest of known time, wine (and its first cousin, spirit) 
has played its part in the scheme of existence, having a large field of 
use in many activities. As a beverage it is within the reach of the 
poorest, and in its choice and highly refined forms has delighted the 
heart and tickled the fancy of kings. Used with discretion it adds 
zest to life, strengthens the invalid, and stimulates the action of the 
organs of the worn and over-worked body. Used to excess, it destroys 
the mind, debauches the body, and) eventually kills, by destroying 
the tissues it once nourished. 

The industry is widely spread all over the world, and for the purpose 
of this paper might be divided into two main classes— (a) Wine 
industry, ( 6 ) spirit industry. We will deal with the wine industry 
first, and for convenience, will treat the subject under its several 
headings Raw material, manufacture, by-products, maturing, 
marketing. The raw material, or basis of wine, is, as you know, 
grapes, and you are all familiar with the cultivation of the vine, 
and the growth and harvesting of its fruit. But some remarks on 
its distribution in the world, and the varieties of vines in relationship 
to different classes of wine, may prove of interest. 

France. 

France has many departments, of which we might mention the 
Gironde divided into five districts, the land varying very considerably 
from low marshy territory on both sides of the river to gentle slopes 
and high table lands. The grapes mostly grown are Cabernet and 
Sauvignon, and we find such celebrated vintages as Chateau Lafitte, 
C. Marquax, and Chateau Latour, all clarets grown in this department. 
Grenache and Carignane form the dominating varieties of grapes 
grown in Rousillon on the oriental Pyrenees, and though dry wines 
are made here, liquor wines and fortified wines, principally red. 
predominate. 

In the Rhone Valley, whose greater part has a calcareous soil, whir 
on the left bank is mixed with clay and pebbles, and in some parts 
has a granite formation, they rely on Grenache, Picpoul, Tinto, an 
Terret Noir, all black grapes. It is said of this district, Grenac e 
gives alcohol and finesse, Picpoul generosity, Tinto color, and Terre 
Noir quality. 
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Probably the oldest vitieultural country in Central Europe is 
Burgundy, and from this district come wines so popular and famous 
that Champagne only has taken their place. The grapes principally 
relied on are Tinot and the Gamay. The best wine is grown in the 
Cote d’or, or Golden Hill Side,” a range of low hills from 200ft. to 
300ft. high, 36 miles m length ; and on their eastern side bordered by 
an enormous fertile plain, which stretches to the Jura Mountains. 
The hills are of loose chalk and a little clay mixed. And for 30 miles 
are one unbroken line of vineyards, extending into the plain for a 
distance of from one to two miles. From the northern part of this 
district comes the celebrated name Chablis, a wine made from the 
Ckardonnay or Wliite Burgundy. 

With the province of Champagne we will leave France. It is 
divided into four vitieultural districts, of which the Marne is the best 
and most celebrated. The soil consists mostly of chalk mixed with 
silica and clay. The varieties of vines are Pinot and White Burgundy 
Of the wines made in these districts I need not speak; everybody has 
heard of them. 

Germany. 

Turning to Germany we have the districts running along the Rhine 
and the Maine, Alsatia, the Palatinate, Rhenish Hesse, The Upper 
Maine, Baden, Wurtemburg, and North of the Main, Hesse. Of these, 
the district of the Palatinate, in Rhenish Bavaria, is the most celebrated. 
The land is a kind of high plain between the mountains and the Rhine 
valley, its soil is alluvial, carried from the mountains, and its inclina- 
tion is not great The vineyards are exposed to the east. 

From this district come the famous light dry wines of Germany, 
made from the Chasselas and the Riesling. These two grapes are now 
being freely mixed with a grape called Traminer. The Chasselas gives 
the wine good lasting qualities, the Traminer body and smoothness 
and the Riesling a beautiful bouquet. 

The wines of the Lower Maine and varieties of vines resemble those 
oi the Rhine and Upper Maine, and it is not until we come to the 
Moselle that we find an outstanding type of wine. The foundation of 
,®°‘ ls . a kind °f day schist, of blueish grey, greenish black, and 
reddish color, and the cultivated soils consist of disintegrated clay 
schist, with many fragments of quartz. The vineyards all have a 
southerly aspect — and the varieties of vines are Riesling and the 
Albuelis. The wine is thin and has the character of a Rhine wine 
but not its flavor or keeping qualities. It matures quickly and is arti- 
Mally flavored with a tincture of the flowers of the elder shrub. This 
flavor, ‘essence of Muscatel,” is used to give the wine the bouquet 
peculiar to sparkling Moselle. 

The wines of Austria are of poor quality, and are both red and white. 
, ose of the Foster Neuburg districts of lower Austria are mostly 
«d, and made from a grape called the Early Blue Portuguese, and 
are commercially payable. 

In Hungary vines are grown in a variety of soils, chalky hills, 
asaltic soils, and lake soils, consisting of one-third chalk and two- 
lrds ela T' Two predominant grapes are grown here, Furmint or 
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White Tokay, and Kadarka, a black grape. The latter grape makes 
a poor wine, but the former, White Tokay, a high class wine, of sw ee t 
fine flavor and slight amount of alcohol; it is kept a long while i n 
bottle, and has been known when 50 years in bottle to command from 
40 s. to 66s. per small bottle. 

Spain. 

Throughout all historical times the vineyards of Spain have been 
foremost in the world. The mountains which run along its extensive 
coast line, and accompany its rivers, offer the most, favorable situation 
and most fertile soils for viticulture. The southern position ensures a 
sufficiency of sunshine to mature the grapes with ifiore or less perfec- 
tion every year, and the proximity of the Atlantic on one side, and the 
Mediterranean on the other, brings the moisture by the aid of which 
the vine luxuriates. Though Spain produces no red wine that can 
compare with the fine red wines of France — the Medocs and Bur 
gundies, or the Palatinate Riesling wines, in the dry fortified wines 
such as Sherries, and in some sweet wines, such as Malagas, they excel 
all other nations. 

The districts from which the grapes are gathered for the manufac- 
ture of sherry contain four different types of soil, and this determines 
the quality of the wine. The finest quality is grown on the highest 
ground, where the soil is composed of carbonate of lime and magnesia 
mixed with clay. Then comes a red iron ochre soil producing a very 
fine wine. Next alluvial, and finally sands, these last two producing 
only inferior wines. The dominating grape appears to he the 
Palomino, and next in frequency the Perruno, and Canocoso. Other 
varieties are grown, the most important being called the Albillo, which 
is supposed to be identical with the Pedro Ximenes, but this is doubt- 
ful. The districts of Catalonia, Aragon, and Valencia produce some 
beautiful wines, of which Spanish Port or Catalonia is well known. 

Quite different is the district of Malaga in the Granada. It is very 
mountainous, the hills consisting of clay schist with veins of quartz, 
and beneath this formation there is chalk. The clay schist varies, 
some disintegrating easily, and some being more solid, the former 
growing the better wines. The peculiarity of this district is that the 
vines bear three crops in one year. The first, in June, is used for 
raisins only; the second, in September, makes a dry wine resembling 
sherry. The third gathering takes place in October and November, 
and is used for the famous sweet wines known as Malagas. There are 
seven types of these, two of which are well known. First Malaga and 
Second Malaga Muscat. 

Portugal. 

Leaving Spain we come to Portugal, and if we enter by the River 
Douro and travel down it to Oporto, we shall pass a tributary called 
the Corgo. ■ On both banks of this river, for a distance of 42 mite- 
are the famous Port vineyards. 

The soil is of an exceedingly stony nature, rendering the use of the 
spade impossible, a specially made hoe only being used. The grape* 
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are the Verdeilho, Mourisco, Bastardo, and several others, but the 
above three are the favorite. Wines are also grown in the neighbor, 
hood of Lisbon. 

The Atlantic Islands can be divided into three groups, Madeira and 
the three Desertas, (2) Canaries, and (3) the Azores. The Madeira 
soils consist of a basis of chalk overlaid by the eruptive products of a 
now dead volcano. Of the varieties of vines grown the Malvoise yields 
the best Madeira wine. 

The Canaries soils are also volcanic, and the grapes grown are the 
same type as Madeira, though the wines are not so good. 

The Azores produce a wine called Sweet Malvoisje. 

The wines of Italy, Roumania, Greece, and the Turkish Islands, 
whilst in some cases being of good quality have no outstanding features, 
and the varieties of wines require no special note. 

In Asia the district of Shiraz, in Persia, is perhaps the best. Tin- 
vines are grown on the lower ranges of the Zagros Mountains; the 
principal grape is the Kishmish. This grape can be used for eating, 
wine making, and drying. 

In Africa, which is gradually coming into prominence, because of the 
large quantities of wine they make, the soils are principally stiff clays 
intermingled with light red soils. The principal districts are on the 
western or Atlantic coasts. The principal grapes grown arc the 
Frontignac, the Riesling, and the Burgundy. The quality of the wine 
is poor and thin, and has difficulty in finding a market, and large 
quantities are being distilled into spirit. 

With the industry in California and the United States of America 
we need not trouble further than to state that a great, important, and 
growing industry, “if reports can be believed,” has been changed from 
an honorable occupation, in which any man can take a pride, to one 
that depends for its existence on breaking the laws of the country; 
and the breaking of those laws appears to have the support of a large 
portion of its inhabitants. 

Australia. 

After this cursory glance at America and the old world we can 
leave them for the present and review the vine districts in Australia. 
We find these districts scattered in four of our States, though the two 
central ones, Victoria and South Australia, are the principal ones. 
Western Australia practically makes no wine, and most of its grapes 
are absorbed in the table trade. 

In New South Wales the industry is represented in the Hunter River 
district, and here some of Australia’s best light wines are mai e. 

Coming to Victoria and South Australia, we can divide the industry 
into irrigated apd non-irrigated districts, the irrigated districts Be ng 
mostly on the River Murray. On this river also is Situated ie ■ 
district in Victoria of Rutherglen, where irrigation is not P™* . 

Owing to the enormous area of country over which the mi us 
spread, and the variations of climate in this large area, nios ^ 
of wines can be manufactured. When we use the word type 
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we mean that the wihes produced are, in their characteristics, more 
or less true to known types grown and produced in the old world 
viticultural districts. 

In Victoria, in the Lilydale and in the western districts, we get 
those beautiful light dry wines, known in Prance as clarets, and in 
Germany as hocks. In Rutherglen, in the same State, we get those 
heavy types of sweet wines full of body and high in spirit strength 
characteristic of the wines of Spain and Portugal. Again in South 
Australia, our lightest types are grown in three or four places only, 
and these isolated spots, two of them being confined to one vineyard 
only— Highercombe in the Adelaide Hills, and Pewsey Vale, Mr. W. 
Gilbert’s vineyard in the hills at the back of Gawler. “The only exten- 
sive district is Coonawarra in the South-East, and a vineyard at 
Kanmantoo for a long time was the basis of St. Heuri claret. On the 
other hand, districts such as McLaren Vale, Adelaide Plains, and 
Angaston and Clare produee the heaviest types, big full bodied wines 
full of sugar and highly fortified. 

The type that the river districts will eventually produce it is diffi- 
cult, at present, to foresee. The only vine suitable for wine making 
grown in any quantity at present is the Muscatel, or Gordo, as it is 
locally known, and until growers are educated to the fact that without 
sugar density in the grapes it is hopeless to make good wine, only the 
poor thin watepr wines we are getting at present will be the result. 
With currants it is hopeless to try and do any good under 17 degrees 
Beaurae. With Shiraz a better result will obtain, but, here again sugar 
densities will have to be obtained. 

A large variety of grapes are grown in Australia. The principal 
ones in South Australia are Shiraz, Cabernet, Muscat, Riesling, 
Frontignae, and Pedro. You will have noticed that during the course 
of this paper only one of these varieties has been referred to in dealing 
with the vines of the old world. In Victoria, in the old days, the same 
types were grown as are given prominence in South Australia, but 
when phylloxera wiped out the vineyards in that State and recon- 
struction started, men with foresight went to the old world and chose 
their vines, with the result that these reconstructed vineyards to-day 
contain types of grapes which are prominent in the distinct types of 
wines grown in Prance, Spain, and Portugal. 

We, therefore, from the rapid review' we have made of this phase of 
the industry in the world, draw quite definite laws that govern the 
types of wine made. They are, on broad principles: — 

(a) Different types of soils produee different types of wines. 

(b) Different climates produce different qualities of wines. 

(c) Certain definite varieties of grapes are used to produce different 

types of wines. 

Thus In France, so justly famous for its light dry clarets and 
champagne, we find Cabernet, Sauvignon, Pinot, and , Gamay the 
dominating grapes. In Germany we get the light dry white wines, 
Hocks and Rieslings. Here they rely on Chasselas and Riesling. In 
Hungary, White Tokay made from Furmint and Radarka. In Spain, 
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sherries made from Palomino, Perdeno, Canocoso, and Pedro Xitnenea 
Portugal, famous for its ports, growing Verdeillo, Mouriseo, a J 
Bastardo ; the Canaries, Maderia, Africa, and the United States of n 
outstanding features ; and Australia, embracing all varieties of elimat° 
and soils, growing a mixture of grapes, making all types of win*, 
which, though of good quality and distinct characteristic — and in these 
latter points resembling the wines of the old world — are not old world 
wines, and eventually will evolve their own standard, and take their 
place definitely in the world under definite type names. 

Process of Manufacture. 

This operation is conducted quite differently in the old world from 
the new. In the old world the actual results of the manufacture do 
not appear uutil after the lapse of several years, and in some cases 
of longer periods than this. In America, South Africa, and Australia 
the foundation of the trade is cheap manufacture in large wine cellars 
with its natural reduction in cost per gallon, quick maturing, and rapid 
exchange of the manufactured article into cash. In Europe, particu- 
larly Spain and Portugal, the grapes are manufactured into wine i D 
small quantities in small cellars belonging to the vineyard proprietors. 
The natural coarseness, stringency, and full bodied maturity of the 
grape enable the raw wine to be safely treated in this manner, and 
added to this the fact that the industry is split up into small holdings, 
enabling the grower to use his own discretion and convenience in 
picking his grapes. This means that physical maturity of the grape 
is assured, with the result that the fruit is harvested at its best stage 
for the manufacture into wine. This is a matter of very great im- 
portance where long years elapse before the -finished article is placed in 
consumption. 

As soon as the making season is over and the wines have had time 
to clear down, the firms that buy and mature the crude article semi 
their representatives into the country. Long years of experience have 
established definite types of wines and definite values. These 
representatives visit every farm, tasting and valuing each proprietor's 
product and buying at prices so arrived at, taking delivery in due 
course at large centres, where the wines are received aind blended for 
future treatment. 

In Prance, on the other hand, certain vineyards have given their 
names to definite and distinct types of wines, and at these vineyards 
wines belonging to those types are made, stock being replenished by 
judicious purchases from the surrounding vineyards. It is interesting 
to note here that when phylloxera gave Prance its great set-back, and 
stocks of their high class light dry wines became exhausted, large pur- 
chases were made from America, Africa, and Australia for the pnrpose 
of keeping their markets open. 

Generally speaking, the operations just described refer only to the 
better class of wines. Wines of a poorer quality, and consumed princi- 
pally in the country of origin, ,are nearly all what might be termed 
“seconds”; that is, the grapes after having had the first quality juice 
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expressed from them are thrown back into the fermenting tanks ; sugar, 
water, and acids are added to them, and the bulk of cheap drinking 
wines are thus produced. 

Turning to the new world, which is principally represented by 
California, the United States of America, Africa, and Australia, we 
gad a very different procedure. Here, whilst in some cases the small 
growers have their own cellars and make only their own wines, this is 
the exception, and not the rule. 

The manufacturing operations are conducted by large companies, 
having extensive cellars, large and up-to-date plants, and they buy very 
extensively from the growers surrounding these premises. In 
California, prior to prohibition, it was a common practice for a wine 
manufacturer to make a vintage of the enormous total of five million 
gallons. In Australia individual makers have not extended to this 
figure, but the tendency of the industry is year by year towards the 
amalgamation or absorption of the smaller makers by the larger firms. 
The details of manufacture are of little interest to you, and cannot be 
treated in a paper of this sort, but certain matters of principle can be 
examined and are worthy of note. 


TRACTORS- 

Agery, September 9th, 1982. 
Messrs. Vrai Limited, Torrensville. 

Dear Sirs, 

We have tested the T-35 '‘Cater- 
pillar' ‘ here, and find we can plough 14f 
acres 3in, deep on hard soil, on a fuel 
consumption of 12galls. of kerosene and 
Jpint of petrol. 

(Signed) H. CADD & SONS, 
Per H. H. Cadd. 

This test was run for a period of 5 hours 27 minutes on kerosene, and gare ft 
result of Is. 10d. per acre for fuel, oil, and grease. 

THERE IS ONLY ONE “ CATERPILLAR.” 
HOLT BUILDS IT. 

There is a * Caterpillar H model for every job. May we send you particulars ? 
‘VRAI LIMITED, TORRENSVILLE, Sole Agents. 
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Importance op Maturity. 


Competition amongst the makers has produced a tendency to take 
grapes from the growers as soon as it is possible to make any use of 
them at all, with the result that practically no attention is paid to the 
physical maturity of the grape. Controlling this to a large extent i s 
the fact that the harvest lasts for a short period only. Makers having 
to sfart early take the grapes in a wholesale manlner, only giving ' 
moderate attention to sugar contents and acid conditions, with the 
result that the medium types of wines only can he expected, and are 
produced. Little attention is paid to important details, such as the 
one just treated with— physical maturity; and following this, 
harvesting vehicles used for delivery, cleanliness of picking buckets 
and containers, separation of the good berries from the bad, balance 
of the must, and other like operations. 

In Europe we find the most careful attention given to the stage of 
ripeness at which the grape is picked, the picking buckets are most 
carefully cleansed each day, and no grapes arc delivered to the wineries 
in larger containers than, perhaps, lcwt., these containers being most 
scrupulously and thoroughly cleansed. The grapes on receipt at the 
wineries are placed on large tables and thoroughly sorted, green berries, 
broken berries, and berries showing any signs of fermentation are 
separated and placed in separate receptacles. For the choicest and 
best vintages, no iron of any sort is used, picking tins and containers 
being made of wood or wicker work. After crushing and separation 
of the juice, the most careful attention is paid to the chemical con- 
stitution of the must, so that it ean be made a normally balanced must 
from the commencement. Temperatures in fermentation are most 
barefully watched and controlled, in some cases fermentation extending 
from a period of six months. 

Contrast this with Australia, where the grapes are picked in iron 
buckets which probably are never washed from the commencement of 
the operation until the end of the season. They are tipped into drays 
and wagons, generally lined with an .old tarpaulin, and in some cases 
bags, neither of which are washed from one year’s end to the other. 
Should the wineries not take grapes over week-ends, those picked on 
Friday are left standing in the wagons until Monday mornings, with 
the result that frequently fermentation starts. The grapes when 
received at the wineries are rushed through big crushers and put into 
large fermenting tanks up to 5,000galls. capacity ; very little attention 
is paid to any system of cooling, with the result that the wine has to 
take its chance, and one cannot expect anything but a medium classed 
article. Although this is the general practice, there are, of course, 
certain cellars that pay more careful attention to these details, with 
the result that the wines stand high in reputation for Australian pro- 
duction. 

The Controlling Influence. 


Knowing these points, and recognising how far Australia is behind 
the old world in the governing details of this method of manufacture, 
one naturally looks for some reason to account for the position. Ard I 
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think it might be generally stated that cost of manufacture is the con- 
trolling influence m the Australian trade. 

The capital invested in the industry, whilst large, is not nearly 
sufficient to cover operations, such as have been described— the periods 
of the maturity of the higher class wines requiring large storage 
capacity, with its necessary investments of capital. We have to reckon 
with the comparative newness of the industry in competition with 
the old world, making it very difficult to obtain prices commensurate 
with this large capital outlay, and the want of proper organization and 
exploitation of the markets of the world. All these points, leading as 
they do, to a low average return, it is, therefore, necessary for the 
maker, who must balance his ledger each year, to watch very carefully 
his cost of manufacture, and produce a wine that quickly matures and 
which he can place rapidly on the market and obtain his cash. 

By-Products. 

Here again the countries of Europe are far ahead of Australia 
especially in the manufacture of tartarie acid and tannic acids In 
France, Germany, and Italy enormous factories handle these lines^ and 
a very large source of income is returnable to growers from these 
industries. Besides these two articles, tinctures, essences, and flavor- 
ing oils are expressed from the seeds. In Australia tartaric acid only 
has had any attention of note, and even at the present time only one 
firm is treating lees for the production of tartaric acid, though several 
chemists will treat wine stone for the same article. I have estimated 
that from the distillery wash alone of a company putting through 
a quarter of a million gallons, sufficient revenue can be obtained to 
pay the wages bill for 12 months, did we know the operations necessary 
for the extraction of tartaric acid from this wash. Tannic acid is 
made from the skins, stones, and vine primings. 


, Maturity. 

From what has already been said you will have observed that this 
is a most important operation in connection with the industry. The 
operation is based on the oxidation of the chemical constituents of the 
wine over a period of years, producing roundness, softness, and par- 
ticular ethers— giving natural bouquets, together with a developmenl 
°t the norma! flavors of the grapes. The oxidation is aided and 
assisted by certain mechanical processes, such as fining, filtration, and 
racsing. The operations vary according to the type of the wines, the 
Heavy, coarse, full-bodied wines of Spain, Portugal, and Maderia taking 
ong years to come to their best condition and requiring quite different 
H? ent the , li - ghter and dl 7 wines of France, Germanv, and 
fzS®- Th « w f k is done in Europe by an organization which is 
rely separate from the growers and makers. 

nuJo+i!'^ re , mem ^ er I stated that in Europe the gmvers principally 
h-j jheir wines on their own holdings, and that so soon as the wine 

elassin» rC< ? fr ° m g r >SS ^ eS ’ valuators went through the districts, 
“ssing, valuing, and purchasing the wine. It is from this point that 
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we will now review the position. The wines are received into i ar „. 
central blending cellars, and are there again examined by experts who 
have given their lives to this phase of the industry, and who command 
very high salaries, if capable men, because it is at this stage that a 
man has to be able to tell what the raw material he is working on will 
eventually turn out, in perhaps 20 years time. After this classification 
is finished the wines are blended and stored in bulb. They are fined 
with different clarifying agents, racked and kept at even temperatures 
They are invariably stored in wood, no cement being used. The coarse 
full-bodied, highly flavored sweet wines, after a period of years in 
these wooden casks, are racked over into casks that have contained type 
wines for long years. The method being, at certain periods, from these 
latter casks to draw off for marketing purposes a certain quantity, 
say 50 per cent., and to refill these casks from other casks of like blend. 
The operation is repeated right down through the cellars, thus 
gradually producing, step by step, wines to take the place of those 
being put on the market. 

With light dry wines a different method is adopted, the wine being 
classified according to vintage, each year’s wines being kept separately. 
It is kept as in the previous case in wood only and given most careful 
attention, men going around every two or three days filling the casks 
up, so that the only air that can get to the wine is through the pores 
of the wood of the casks in which the wine is stored. Like the full- 
bodied wines, they are fined, racked, and aerated, though not nearly 
so drastically as are the sweet wines. The period of maturity is not 
nearly so long, the essential difference being whereas sweet wines are 
nearly always matured by the blenders in wood, and sold in wood to 
the merchants, dry wines are matured partly in wood, and finally in 
bottle, by the blenders, and delivered in bottle to the merchants. This 
is not an invariable rule, but generally speaking it is the case, and 
absolutely so with regard to the highest grade vintages. 

The maturing and manufacturing of champagne is quite a different 
operation, and to deal with this wrnuld take too long this evening, but 
it might be mentioned in passing that it is here that Australia in her 
sparkling wines of best quality is rapidly approaching the vintages of 
the old world. 

It would be invidious to draw' any distinction between the methods 
described above and those adopted in Australia. Conditions are 
entirely different, the industry in a comparative sense is in its cradle, 
expediency has necessitated the extensive use of cement vessels for 
storage— lack of suitable indigenous wood, and the enormous cost of 
oak, involving the expenditure of capital beyond the reach of the 
average company. Climatic conditions make the ereetion of cellars, 
in order to obtain comparatively even temperatures, in many places 
almost prohibitive ; and still in spite of all these difficulties, Australia 
is producing small quantities of wihe that will bear favorable com- 
parison with the best of wines of a like type anywhere in the wont 

Prejudice, and the inherent conservatism of the English speaking 
races, are taking a long while to break down. But the day is coming 
when Australian wines of the better class will reach definite types, am 
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these types will take their places, in quality and value, side by side 
with those high class wines that quality and time have given the 
prominence they enjoy to-day. 

Marketing. 

It is in this that the profitable result of the whole of the previous 
remarks eventuate, and it is on the successful accomplishment of this 
operation that the industry’s success depends. The main sequence of 
operations is: the merchant buys from the blenders, they distribute to 
the retailers, and the retailers to the public. But in wine, unlike any 
other trade, there is a class of business which commands very high 
prices, and in one connection with which only the ‘very best of a 
nation’s vintages can be sold. I refer to the person who keeps a 
private cellar for the use of himself and his friends. In Europe we 
have already noticed that the sweet wines are principally sold in wood 
and the light dry wines of the better type in bottle to the merchants! 
Besides the high class dry wines, there is a second and third quality, 
which is sold ini wood, the merchant marketing these, and his sweet 
wines under some distinct or distinguishing mark. Though frequently 
using some celebrated old Spanish or Portuguese name for a particular 
type of his ports or sherries, clarets, hocks, and chablis of the best 
types are rarely sold under these names, being distinguished by the 
names of the cellars from which they come. 



Spring Coil Fence 


HOG, DOG, AND LAMB PROOF. 

Cyclone Spring Coil Fence is made of tlcity due to the crimp in the horizontal 
galvanised metal throughout, and is sup- lines. The fence ie made of No. 9 and 
plied In 5-chain rolls. It is easily erected, No. 11 gauge lateral wires, with tie wires, 
and never slacks out, having great elas- No. 13 gauge, every 12 inches. 

Cyclone Spring 
Coil Fence. 

This to made for Sheep, 
Cattle, and all Stock, Id 
various heigh to from 5 Une 

Fig. 7- Cyclone Special Spring Coil Bheep Fence. taenia)!^ 12 ,l “ 168 
illustrated is the famous Cyclone Spring Coll TUP odd pit nr 
Special Sheep Fence, 5 lines, 2fl inches high, with barb wire THE PERFECT 

jUnehea above top line wire, making complete fence 42 Inches STOCK FENCE. . 

CYCLONE PROPRIETARY, LIMITED, 

EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, PIRH STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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In Australia you are familiar with the method of marketing to a 
large extent, and it differs from Europe in that, unless a manufacturer 
has his own wholesale distributing branches, he does no bottling 
merchants buying all their requirements in wood. We have here 
practically no class of trade which compares with the cellar trade of 
the private individual of the old world. But there is one point in 
connection with the Australian industry which should receive atten 
tion before we 'close. I refer to the present and past position of the 
last few years of the South Australian industry. Some little time 
ago Victoria was devastated by phylloxera, with the result that prac- 
tically the whole of her wine vineyard area went out of existence, and 
the enormous quantities of wines formerly manufactured and sold 
from this State on the Australian markets ceased. Victoria, to keep 
its trade going, had to look to South Australia for its supplies, 
with the result that the industry in this State went ahead very con- 
siderably; so much so that South Australia is nearly capable of 
keeping the Australian, consumption supplied. Victoria has now, 
over a period of years, reconstructed her vineyards on resistant stock, 
and is gradually regaining her position and will, in the near future, 
supply again a large quantity of wine. And I say without hesita- 
tion that the average production per acre, and the average quality 
of the wine produced, will compete, to the extent of at least 6d. per 
gallon, with the South Australian wines. And this position will 
have to be faced in the near future. Our London wine trade is 
paralysed and dormant, owing to the want of foresight and enterprise 
by the industry in Australia, and steps must be taken in the near 
future to open up the enormous markets of the old world for the 
benefit of the Australian industry. 

Time has not permitted me to deal with the distillation phase of 
my subject, and I must apologise for not being able to complete it, 
but if my present remarks are of interest, and you would care to have 
the distillation phase of the industry at some future date, I will be 
very pleased to present it to you. 


The Paper Discussed. 

Amplifying the reference in his paper to the advantage which 
Victorian growers have over those in South Australia, Mr. Angove 
remarked that the Rutherglen soils produced grapes heavy in sugar 
and yielding a large quantity of wine. They not only gave a high 
production per acre, but the wine was of high quality, and the 
successful reconstitution of the Victorian vineyards would certainly 
hit South Australia hard. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Angove said that the quality of South 
Australian wines had greatly deteriorated because of the practice of 
early "harvesting and the failure of wine makers to insist on a high 
sugar density in the grapes. A higher sugar density was essential 
for quality. It had been the custom to make good the want of sugar 
by the addition of spirit, but it was much better to get the natural 
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spirit from the grape. Growers would have to learn the importance 
of physical maturity in their grapes. 

Mr. Taylor desired to know what were the prospects for wine grapes 
on the river. Mr. Angove said he was no prophet. The best wine 
grape to-day for the river was the Shiraz, and the Doradillo for 
brandy ; but the latter was in a very poor class for wine. Two matters 
that would affect the river were the growing of suitable types for 
the river soil and a better class of grapes for wine making. As he 
had said, he thought the Shiraz the best available type for the river. 
There were better types in Victoria, but they were not available here. 
The Shiraz was a heavy bearer and yielded a good type of wine. 
Whether the quality of wine produced on the river would he equal 
in quality to that of the other wine districts was as yet doubtful. 
But they could undoubtedly make a better wine from Shiraz than 
from the currant, and the Shiraz blended with the currant would 
make a quicker maturing and better bodied wine than the currant 
alone. The future trade outlook was problematical. The English 
trade absorbed about 750,000galls. of Australian wine, but this was 
a mere drop in the bucket. The better types of Australian wine were 
not known in England where a heavy coarse type was preferred. 
The light, delectable hocks and clarets were imported from Europe. 
Why not from Australia? He thought the business needed organiz- 
ing, and till that was done there was not much scope for extensive 
production in Australia. Prospects for brandy were better. If the 
trade in England could be organized, and the English public got to 
like Australian wine, then there would he a good chance of develop- 
ment. California had gone out of the wine trade, and South Africa 
at present had collared California’s share with very poor wine. If 
they were, to plant wine grapes on the river let it be with good 
quality grapes. They must cut out the Doradillo, or by and bye there 
would be such a supply of these grapes that the wineries would not 
care whether they took them or not. The first steps to success were 
to plant the better kinds of vines and to let the grapes mature 
properly. If they did this they would at any rate be on the right 
road, and he thought the industry would come out all right. 

Tn reply to questions by Mr. Appleby and Mr. Alexander, Mr. 
Angove said that it would be a wise plan to paint the tin picking 
buckets, as is done for raspberries. The Malhec was a very good 
grape, but it did not do so well in South Australia as the Shiraz. 

In moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Angove the chairman (Mr. W. R. 
Woodham) said that the paper had been highly educational, and they 
would look forward with interest to Mr. Angove 's proioised paper 
on the spirit industry. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Wheat Production in New Zealand. 

Prom Messrs. Whitcombe & Tombs, Limited, 189, Collins Street 
Melbourne, we have received a copy of “Wheat Production in New 
Zealand: A Study in the Economies of New Zealand Agriculture ” 
by D. B. Copland, M.A., with a chapter on “Improvement in Wheat 
by Selection in New Zealand,” contributed by P. W. Hilgendorf, D.Sc 
Biologist to the Canterbury Agricultural College, and an introduction 
by James Hight, M.A., Lit. D., Professor of History and Economics 
in Canterbury University College. The subject matter of the volume 
is sufficiently indicated by the title, and the reason for its appearance 
is suggested in the introduction^ wherein it is said: — “There is a 
marked tendency to increase the supply of expert technical knowledge, 
founded on the latest developments of physical, chemical, and 
biological researches, made available to the farmer by the national 
funds, and rightly so, but there has been a general failure to appreciate 
correctly the practical value of research in the economic factors of 
farming.” It is to the latter aspect of agriculture that the author 
has addressed himself, and in a volume of some 310 pages, has dealt 
with many of its phases. Chapters are devoted to “The Consumption 
of Wheat,” “The Production of Wheat,” “The Quality of Wheat," 
“History of Production in New Zealand,” “The Price of Wheat,” 
“Cost of Production,” and other matters. A number of tables and 
graphs is included in the volume. 

Pigs and their Management. 

The appearance of the notice “Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged,” on the title page of a publication, suggests that the 
previous efforts of the author have met with public appreciation. It 
implies considerable interest in the subject matter, and when it is 
met with in a volume devoted to the subject such as “Pigs and their 
Management,” it suggests also that, farmers are not unmindful 
of the value of literature as an aid to their activities. The author of 
the volume under notice (Mr. H, W. Potts, F.C.S., F.L.S.) is perhaps 
best known from his association with Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College and Experimental Farm, of which institution he was formerly 
principal. In the volume, which contains some 230 ipages, with 98 
illustrations, Mr. Potts deals with the different breeds of pigs, breeding, 
housing, feeding, and crops whieh can be utilised for this purpose, 
sanitation, diseases, parasites, slaughtering, bacon-curing, as well as 
other phases of pig management from an Australian point of view. 
The book is designed, to use the author’s words, “To meet the require- 
ments of the actual breeder and feeder, to guide the uninitiated as a 
work of reference, and to act as a text book conveniently arranged 
for the agricultural student.” It is suitably indexed, and of handy 
size. 
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imports AND EXPORTS OP FRUITS, PLANTS, ETO., 
DECEMBER, 1922. 

Imports. 

Interstate. 


Apples (bushels) 4 

Apricots (bushels) 15 

Bananas (bushels) 9,986 

Oranges (bushels) 3 

Gooseberries (bushels) 2 

Passion fruit (bushels) 76 

Pineapples (bushels) 39 

Tomatoes (bushels) 21 

Cucumbers (bushels) 3 

Peanuts (packages) 2 

Onions (bags) 1 

Potatoes (bags) 5,828 

Bulbs (packages) 21 

Plants (packages) 9 

Seeds (packages) 67 

Trees (packages) 1 

Wine casks, empty (number) 3,073 


Fumigated — 64 empty wine casks. 

Rejected — 42bush. of bananas, 6bush. of tomatoes, and 6 second- 
hand cases. 

Overseas. 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

Seeds, &c. (packages) 7,137 

Of these 101 cases bananas were destroyed. 

Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act. 

Two hundred and fifty packages of fresh fruit, 3,602 packages of 
citrus fruit, 1,671 packages of dried fruit, 15 packages of preserved 
fruit, and 6 packages of jam were exported to overseas markets. 


These were consigned as follows : — 

London. 

Dried fruit (packages) 400 

Jam (packages) 4 

New Zealand. 

Citrus fruit (packages) 3,602 

Cherries (packages) 150 

Dried fruit (packages) 1,200 

Preserved fruit (packages) 15 

South Africa. 

Dried fruit (packages) 50 

India and East. 

. Apples (packages) 100 

Jam (packages) 2 

Dried fruit (packages) 21 
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RIVER MURRAY HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS or BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1922. 



Average 

Average 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 


Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cora in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cowi in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
November. 

Per Cow 
daring 
November. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

November. 

Per Herd 
during 
November. 

Per Cow 
daring 

November. 

3 &W 

S 

r *3 

l/A 

14 

13 

Lbe. 

7,660 

Lbs. 

546-43 

Lbs. 

1250-04 

Lbe. 

364-69 

Lbe. 

26-05 

LbT~ 

58-34 

6£L34 

1/C 

31-23 

29-37 

25,933 

830-39 

1685-18 

1006-13 

32-22 

1/E 

21-17 

18*63 

13086*5 

618-16 

1122-78 

636*69 

25-36 

47.1] 

1/J 

22-97 

17-37 

12,443 

541-71 

925-14 

612-93 

22-33 

392? 

1/L 

19-10 

16-60 

11407-5 

556-23 

1199-37 

521-49 

25-51 

JH-H 

1/M 

21 

16-53 

10,302 

490-57 

926-97 

470-06 

22-38 

42-47 

1/R 

13 

9-70 

5,833 

448-69 

976-96 

273-80 

21-06 

44*50 

1/T 

10 

8-20 

5,110 

1,924 

511*00 

1011-80 

243-79 

24-38 

47*68 

1/U 

13 

3-13 

148-00 

466-63 

73-46 

5-65 

19*08 

1/W 

9-07 

8-93 

5,056 

557-44 

1191-67 

197-31 

21-76 

45*34 

1/X 

18-77 

18-77 

11979-5 

638-23 

1359-97 

521-98 

27-81 

5943 

i/y 

16 

16 

12,315 

760-69 

1442-53 

497-17 

31-07 

61-01 

i/z 

20 

17-43 

10-765 

538-25 

1173-68 

496-42 

24-82 

52-62 

*1/Aa 

7 

5 

4,425 

632-14 

— 

196-61 

28-09 


•1/Bb 

10 

7-37 

3,709 

370-90 

— 

175-10 

17-61 

- 

Mean 

16-42 

13-59 

9462-57 

576-26 

122935 

405-84 

24 72 

51-81 


* Entered November 1st. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR DECEMBER, 1922. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cowain 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cowain 
MlUr, 

Milk. 


Butterfat. 


Per Herd 
during 
December. 

Per Cow 
during 
December. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

December. 

Per Herd 
during 
December. 

Per Cow 
during 
December. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

December. 




Lbs. 

Lbe. 

Lbs. 

Lbe. 

Lbs. 

lie. 

1/C 

29-19 

27-97 

25249-5 

865-00 

2560-18 

1019-40 

34-92 

100-26 

1/E 

22 

18-81 

12820 

682-72 

1705-50 

634-89 

24-31 

72-02 

1/J 

23 

19-65 

14037-5 

610-32 

1535-46 

595-13 

25-88 

65-10 

1/L 

20 

16-87 

13167-5 

658-37 

1857-74 

574-92 

28-75 

82-31 

1/11 

22 

17-68 

13,863 

630-12 

1557-09 

635*06 

28-87 

71*34 

1/R 

13 

9-97 

7.313 

562-54 

1539*50 

349-16 

26-86 

71-36 

1/T 

10-68 

6-81 

6531-5 

517-92 

1529-72 

259-85 

24-33 

7201 

1/U 

13-61 

6-74 

6158-5 

452-49 

908-12 

255-45 

18-77 

37-85 

1/W 

11-26 

9-61 

7002-5 

621*88 

1813*55 

258-82 

22-99 

68-33 

1/X 

19 26 

18-22 

11298-5 

586-59 

1946*56 

474-76 

24-65 

84-08 

1/Y 

17 

15-29 

11154-5 

656-14 

2098-67 

489-44 

28-79 

89-80 

1/Z 

20 

16-94 

10,437 

521-85 

1695-63 

480-10 

24-01 

76-03 

♦1/Aa 

7 

5-90 

5,666 

796-14 

1427-28 

237-21 

33-89 

61-98 

•1/Bb 

10 

6-97 

5121-5 

512-15 

883*05 

235-89 

23-59 

41*19 

tl/Co 

14 

13-32 

7889-5 

563-53 

— 

336-72 

23-98 


Means 

16-80 

14-05 

10441-00 

621-47 

1850-64 

449-05 

26-73 

78-51 


* Entered November list, 1922. t Entered December 1st, 1922. 
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MTl gambier and districted testing association. 

RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1922. 


Had 

So. 

Average 

No. of 
Cows in 
Held. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 


Mil Ir 



Butterfat. 


Per Herd 
during 
November, 

Per Cow 
during 
November. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

November. 

Per Herd 
during 
November. 

Per Cow 
during 
November. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

November. 

— 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

i-A 

20 

19 

15,060 

753-00 

2994-21 

581-11 

29-06 

124-32 

»Vb 

7 

7 

7,815 

1116-43 

4680-15 

298-37 

42-62 

193-11 

tic 

2010 

18-47 

15,658 

779-00 

3351-78 

595-49 

29-63 

132-34 

!ID 

14 

10-50 

7,073 

505-21 

2176-83 

272-34 

19-45 

84-04 

1/E 

11-80 

9-67 

9,385 

795-34 

3159-79 

400-14 

33-91 

136-01 

1 It 

20 

20 

14,445 

722-25 

3266-11 

566-92 

28-35 

128-60 

t/G 

3 

3 

2,985 

995-00 

4107-84 

120-92 

40-31 

182-13 

tlH 

28 

28 

18-900 

675-00 

2795-16 

761-64 

27-20 

113-31 

H 

15 

14-23 

12,0 3 

803-52 

282819 

487-92 

32-53 

114-04 

!/J 

13 

11-87 

12,764 

981-83 

3670-10 

527-29 

40-56 

152-56 

!/K 

21-00 

16-17 

18606-5 

818-15 

2586-93 

717-24 

31-32 

108-69 

!/L 

33 

31 

20459-5 

619-97 

2317-92 

884-90 

26-82 

103-12 

2/M 

67 

61-13 

42,106 

628-44 

2327-13 

1,684-00 

25-13 

95-61 

IIS 

15 

14-43 

9,097 

606-47 

2145-67 

347-52 

23-17 

85-00 

I/O 

45 

40-10 

24,903 

553-40 

1975-87 

979-75 

21-77 

80-12 

2/Q 

33 

31-27 

21,045 

637-72 

2834-61 

855-17 

25-91 

114-03 

!/B 

16 

16 

17,355 

1084-67 

3644-33 

725-97 

45-37 

153-41 

llw 

22 50 

20-70 

15865-29 

705-12 

2728-84 

635-69 

28-25 

111-84 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR DECEMBER, 1922. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 


Milk. 


1 

Butterfat. 

Per Herd 
during 
December. 

Per Cow 
during 
December. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

December. 

Per Herd 
during 
December. 

I Per Cow 
during 
December. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

December. 


19-74 

19-45 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

,/A 

l/B 

9,570 

524-43 

3518-54. 

421-88 

22-89 

147-21 

21-65 

14 

7 

6959-5 

994-21 

5674-36 

301-93 

43-13 

236-24 


20-13 

13179-5 

608-71 

3960-49 

607-92 

28-08 

160-42 

!/E 

i/F 

12-52 

8899-5 

635-68 

2812-51 

376-55 

26-90 

110-94 

20 

10 

7610-5 

639-53 

3799-32 

339-51 

28-53 

164-54 

20 

10,912 

545-60 

3811-71 

496-42 

24-82 

153-42 

!/H 

!/! 

i/J 


3 

2309-5 

769-83 

4877-67 

109-43 

36-48 

218-61 

15 

13 

10-74 

33 

68 

15 

42 

33 

16 

28 

16,213 

493-72 

3288-88 

678-51 

20-74 

134-05 

15 

10,881 

725-40 

3553-59 

438-48 

29-23 

143-27 

f/K 

13 

12,121 

932-35 

4602-45 

525-39 

40-41 

192-97 

!/L 

17-48 

14142-5 

718-41 

3303-34 

592-76 

30-03 

138-72 

w 

!/X 

31-68 

16865-5 

511-06 

2828-98 

793-98 

24-06 

127-18 

62-23 

32267-5 

483-16 

2810-29 

1336-57 

20-13 

115-74 

I/O 

13*35 

6,129 

408-60 

2554-27 

247-51 

16-50 

101-50 

n 

38-71 

17642-5 

420-05 

2395-92 

753-06 

17-93 

98-05 

'■IS 

33 

15-39 

15453-5 

14,332 

468-27 

928-32 

3302-88 

4572-65 

700-84 

671-14 

21-24 

43-38 

135-27 

196-79 


22-35 

21-17 

12675-76 

567-03 

3295-45 

552-46 

* 

24-71 

136-55 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held 
on Wednesday, January 10th, there being present: — Messrs. w. s 
Kelly (Deputy Chairman), F. Coleman, H. Wicks, L. Cowan, „\ v' 
Williams, A. M. Dawkins, Capt. S. A. White, and the Secretary 
II. J. Finnis). 

Apologies were received from the President (Hon. G. F. Jenkins; 
Professor Arthur J. Perkins, Messrs. W. Sandford. W. G. Auld and 
Col. J. Rowell. 

Eradication of Woolly Aphis . — In reporting on a resolution to the 
effect that “The Government be asked to experiment in methods of 
eradicating w'oolly aphis, as nothing yet recommended by their 
experts has proved successful in combating this growing pest,” Mr. 
Quinn said as follows : — ‘ ‘ I desire to report for the information of the 
Advisory Board that for a number of seasons we have been testing 
the value of various prepared spraying oils against this pest on some 
flat-trained apple trees at Hackney Road Orchard, and on standard 
trees at Blackwood. We can note no difference in the effects when 
using Gargoyle, Neptune, and Harbas brands. Any of them will 
destroy the insects if the spray makes good contact with the bodies of 
the woolly aphides. 

“During the past winter at Blackwood a trial was conducted with 
another spraying oil put up experimentally by the British Imperial 
Oil Co. So far this appears to give similar results to those obtained 
from the brands previously mentioned. All of these oils have been 
applied during the dormant period, when the leaves were off, and the 
aphides were more open to attack. 

“We have also used the well-known American tobacco extract sold 
as Black Leaf 40, which is claimed to hold in its composition 40 per 
cent, of sulphate of nicotine. This compound may be used when the 
trees are in leaf without causing injury to the foliage. It is a very 
effective killer of all kinds of aphides, but is too expensive at present 
for extensive use. From our experiments we conclude that by the 
use of Blackleaf 40 in winter and again in summer, or if one of these 
spraying oils be substituted for it in winter, to be followed by a 
spraying of the tobacco solution in summer, the woolly aphides will bp 
kept down in exact proportion to the thoroughness with which the 
work is done. Carelessly applied the suppressive effects appear to be 
almost nil, but searchingly sprayed results in holding the pest within 
bounds. 

“I know this is an expensive and time consuming work, but a 
scrutiny made through all the literature of experimental research done 
in America and Europe on this subject simply means following around 
the periphery of a circle, which ends in the same place each time. Half 
a century ago the discovery of the use of the wholly blight proof— not 
merely resistant — stock gave high hopes of solving once for all the 
whole problem, but its use has only circumvented the root inhabiting 
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of the pest, and has not, as was predicted, thereby lessened to an 
oreciable degree the aerial form found on the branches. Unless by 
Seeding and selection, varieties of apples can be evolved which not 
nlv possess immunity from this pest, but produce high-class fruit as 
® lj [ S ee no hope of eliminating the trouble. 

" •■\Ve have at present in our collection many varieties which are 
immune to the attacks of the woolly blight, but unfortunately they do 
not produce fruit which appeals to the popular taste. 

■•The complete eradication of the woolly aphis by artificial remedies 
bas never, to my knowledge, been accomplished anywhere, and I do 
not think it practicable.” 

Proclamation of Innocent Weed as Noxious Weed. — In response to a 
recommendation of the Advisory Board the Minister of Agriculture 
reported that Innocent Weed ( Cenchrus tribidoides) had been added 
to the list of noxious weeds. 

Crop Competitions. — The Chairman (Mr. W. S. Kelly) addressed 
the members and reported on the work of the sub-committee appointed 
to deal with the question of farm and crop competitions, after which, 
on the motion of Mr. Coleman, seconded by Capt. White, the following 
resolutions were carried:— 

1. That the Advisory Board is impressed with the possibilities of 
good which should follow the extension of crop-growing competitions 
in this State. 

2. That Branches of the Agricultural Bureau should be encouraged 
to combine into groups for the purpose of holding such competitions. 

3. That the Government should be asked to provide a sum of money 
to enable assistance to be rendered to each such group of Branches 
which adopts a standard method of judging and conducts competitions 
in such a manner as to render adequate competition reasonably assured. 

4. That the Government should be asked to provide a first prise of 
£100 for the best crop of wheat of not less than 100 acres, competition 
to be restricted to the first and second prizewinners in district com- 
petitions. 

5. That a committee consisting of — 

(1) The Director of Agriculture [ex officio ), 

(2) The Deputy Chairman of the Board (Mr. W. S. Kelly), 

(3) The Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. 

Spalford), 

(4) The Secretary, Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. II. J. 

Finnis), with power to add, should be appointed to 
control generally these competitions. 

Advisory Council of Education. — On the motion of Mr. Dawkins, 
seconded by Mr. Cowan, Professor A. J. Perkins was nominated as 
the Board’s representative on the Advisory Council of Education. 

Lower Northern Conference. — It was decided that the Conference of 
Lower Northern Branches be held at Williamstown this year. 

Importation of Flour into United Kingdom. — A communication was 
received from Mr. C. J. Tuckwell regarding the importation of flour 
] nto the United Kingdom from Australia, and stating that it seemed 
likely that the importation of flour might be banned in the near future. 
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The Secretary mentioned that 22,252 tons of flour were exported f rom 
South Australia, and 103,857 tons from the Commonwealth during the 
year ended June, 1022, to the United Kingdom. 

New Members. — The following names were added to the rolls of 

existing Branches:— Farrell’s Flat— P. Borosky, W. Coon; Tarlee 

Thos. Shannon; Pompoota— A. H. Burnett; Darke’s Peak— J. r 
D avis, J. C. R. Kobelt, C. Kobelt, W. J. Trimble, P, A. Millar, C. A 
Noble, G. A. Noble, G. Noble, H. H. Noble, M. C. Kenny, W. W. Wake 
E. Lathleen, T. R. Moten, H. Hampel, A. Bruce; Colton — R. Whitehead 
J. W. Ford; Williamstown Ladies’— Mrs. W. Grigg; Black Springs- 

S. A. Foley ; Taeka — B. Badman ; Wirrabara — R. G. Williams, W. H • 
Oke; Farrell’s Flat — W. H. Powell, R. Bartholomeaus, W. Collins 
J. Marehant, L. Lacey, W. Ley, B. Caterer, G. Ashby, A. G. Smith 

T. W. McCarthy, S. Elliott, C. Fletcher, J. Howard ; Rapid Bay — a 
H amlyn; Renmark — H. J. T. Blake; Narridy — H. J. Wareman I{ 
Haren, A. Freeman; Balhannah — V. R. Norsworthy, R. S. Morlev. 


“COAST DISEASE” AND “CRIPPLES.” 

The disease known as “Coast disease” affecting sheep and cattle 
has been investigated by officers of the Stock and Brands Depart- 
ment on the West Coast, Thistle Island, and South-East of the State, 
and has been referred to in Departmental reports from time to time 
since 1912. The result of these investigations, says the Government 
Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. C. A. Loxton, B.V.Sc.), in reply to a corres- 
pondent, is that the disease reported as Coast Disease is actually a 
parasitic ansemia. The parasite which is usually responsible for the 
trouble is a very fine hair-like worm, known as Ostertagia Ostertagi , 
which on account of its minuteness would easily escape observation 
unless a careful examination is made. It is found in the fourth 
stomach where it frequently causes a form of gastritis. Most worms 
are specific, that is to say, worms affecting sheep and cattle are 
peculiar to those animals and do not affect other animals, such as the 
horse and pig. This would account ‘for the fact that the latter 
animals do not become affected with what is called Coast Disease. 
Another trouble referred to by the correspondent as affecting sheep 
on heathy country is what is popularly known as “Cripples 
{Osteomalacia), and is largely due to grazing stock on innutritious 
herbage. The treatment for this condition is a change to good pasture 
and the provision of licks of bonemeal and salt. A valuable means of 
combating parasitic invasion is by means of burning off and pasture 
rotation. The administration of 1 per cent, copper sulphate (blue- 
stone) solution is also recommended. This may be made by dissolving 
4oz, of bluestone in a pint of boiling water and adding 3galls. of cold 
water. The dose of the diluted solution is l^oz. for lambs and doz. 
for sheep. It may be repeated at intervals of two or three weeks. 
This solution should not be made in metal vessels. 
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DELCO-UGHT 


The complete Electric Light an4 


Power Phutt 

USED IN EVERY CLASS OF HOME, BUSINESS 


AND PUBLIC BUILDING. 

25 MODELS. PRICES PROM £110 0a. Od. 

' wCjj 

TOTAL BALES, 400. 

The S.A. Government have now Purchased 80 

Delco* Light Plante. 


Catalogue, Advice, Prices— Free. 


S.A. Distributors— 

P AES ON 8 & ROBERTSON, Ltd., 87, Worando 

B nil ding b, Grenfell Street, Adelaide. 


HARVESTING MACHINERY. 


FIELD TRIAL AT PASKEVILLE. 

The attendance of some 4,000 people at the field demonstration 
of harvesting machinery at Paskeville on January 17th marts this 
gathering as one of the most noteworthy that has taken place in South 
Australia. The trial was arranged bv the Northern Yorke’s Peninsula 
Agricultural Bureau Field Trial and Show Society. This body is 
made up of two representatives from each of the following Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau : — Bute, Paskeville, Kadina, Moonta, Pine 
Forest, Port Broughton, and Dowlingviile. 

The society was founded in 1894, and held its first trial at. Bute on 
July 1st, 1895. Since then it has arranged annually to hold one and 
sometimes two gatherings. The President of the society is Mr. J. P. 
Pontifex, of Paskeville, and the Secretary Mr. L. B. Simon, of Bute. 

The trial this year was held on the block which has been set aside 
by the Government for the purpose. This was carrying a crop of 
Marshall’s No. 3 wheat. The crop was marked off into areas of about 
two acres, and different type's of harvesting machinery were set to deal 
with each of these blocks. In all, eight different types of harvesters 
were on the field, and eight types of tractors, in addition to horse teams. 
The arrangements were in the hands of Mr. J. Prowse, Hon. Secretary 
of the Paskeville Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, and were carried 
out in a most satisfactory manner. 

The Department of Agriculture was represented by the Director 
of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins), Mr. F. Coleman, and 
the Secretary, Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. J. Finnis). 
During the afternoon the gathering was addressed by the Director of 
Agriculture, the Secretary, Advisory Board, Mr. J. C. Price (Vice- 
President of the society), and Messrs. Tossell and Allen, M.’sP. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FROM THE NORTHERN DISTRICT. 


[By J. B. Harris, Orchard Instructor and Inspector.] 

Points of interest which have come under notice during the past 
few weeks are (1) the abuse of Bordeaux mixture; (2) a premature 
decay of apricot fruits; and (3) samples of evaporated fruit. 

(1) Abuse of Bordeaux mixture.— Attention was recently drawn 
to a serious destruction of foliage on vines a few hours after the 
application of a so-called Bordeaux mixture prepared from 81bs. 
bluestone, 81bs. quick lime, and SOgalls. water. Apparently Bor- 
deaux mixture prepared so has been previously used in the district 
without injurious results, the assumption being that 81bs. bluestone 
was not an excessive quantity if sufficient lime were used to neutralise 
the copper sulphate. The operator assured me that the spray was 
neutral at the time of application ; it is well to realise that the spray 
does not remain neutral after application, if it did so it would not 
affect the fungus causing disease. After the spray has been applied 
the water evaporates, leaving only the solid matter. This solid matter 
is acted upon by the natural moisture and carbon dioxide of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, and chemists have declared copper sulphate or 
pure bluestone is again formed, although in invisible quantities, and 
it is this copper sulphate which destroys the fungus. An excessive 
-quantity of it will also destroy the leaf on which the fungus is 
growing. 

Fifty gallons of spray will cover the same area of foliage whether 
it contains 61bs. or 81hs. of bluestone, but the amount of bluestone is 
obviously not the same. An 8-8-50 spray has been sometimes safely 
applied, but, in this case, in which the application was followed by a 
heavy dew, which probably hastened the release of copper, whereas 
a light rain might have washed the injurious quantity off, or less 
humidity of atmosphere would have delayed the release of copper, it 
resulted in the partial destruction of the foliage. From the foregoing 
it would appear that the orchardist or vigneron who prepares spray 
mixtures on the principle that he cannot have too much of a good 
thing is likely to do harm. It is advisable to follow a standard 
formula as experiments are generally too costly for the average 
grower. 

(2) A premature decay of Apricot fruits. — A decay of apricots at 
about the time of ripening has been noted at two places in the Barossa 
district this year, and, though it has not yet done extensive damage, 
the fact of its appearance may he of interest to growers. A fungus, 
which I am disposed to think is apparently that which has been 
knowm to cause “brown rot” in America and New Zealand, and has 
been reported as attacking all stone fruits in Victoria, is the cause 
of the decay, the mycelium of the fungus being found throughout the 
decayed tissues, and fruiting bodies having resemblance to those of the 
brown rot fungus being also present at a later stage. _ 

All fruits examined had decayed from the point of juncture with 
, the spur, or from a point where the skin of the fruit was broken, m 
the worst affected trees many twigs and spurs had died; it is a 
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significant fact that in both cases the spraying of the trees had t™, 

f lec?ed t * the -*S?3 taSfilS a 

Moisture as with other fungi, favors the increase of the brown rot 
fungus— ScZerotmifl frudigena - and it is probable that the moist sum- 

particdar rot "* responsible for the appearance of this 

(3) Fruit for evaporation.— A fruit evaporator Which will dry 
fruit well, and at the same time quickly and cheaply, is likely to bTI 
valuable asset to a district where fruitgrowing is carried on exten- 
sively as it may considerably improve the profits in a glut season 
No evaporator, however has yet been produced which Will convert 
an inferior sample of fruit into a first-class dried product conse 
quently it is desirable that fruit submitted for evaporation should be 
free from disease or other blemish, just sufficiently ripe, and of good 
size ana iexmrc. 

In examining samples of dried fruit, all of which have had equal 
care and attention at the evaporator, the necessity for submitting a 
first-class sample of fresh fruit is obvious. Some samples of fresh 
fnnt submitted point to the necessity for emphasising the fact that 
adequate attention must be paid to spraying, pruning, and cultivation 
if a good sample of dried fruit is to he produced. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 


[By C. H. Beaumont, Inspector and Instructor.] 

See that the late apples have a coat of spray on them: there is no 
better spray than arsenate of lead. Use it with a good pump and it 
will provide a good insurance against possible loss. P 

* ^L n0t nK 0W £al1 ^ fruit t0 rot under the trees; pull it together with 

* rake and bury it if there is no better use for it. 

2“ nd d ° any gra , fting later 0D - mark the b ^t bearing and 
the nec^y ^ V1DeS ’ 80 ““ wiU be mad < whe " taking 

waIhf,T U jr nC l° f d0WD / mildeW shouId have made vignerons very 
a few dL ^ ? 18 expedlent t0 s P ra >'- d0 h thoroughly. If you find 

soon as ^ e3V f 5 b,Mches of ^ 8 P es - burn them on the spot as 
^ “ fomd - including any that may have fallen. Bordeaux or 
gundy mixture is the means of control. 

Drenp«u n v geri€S Where brown rot is known t0 esist > land should be 
the trees 1<>r S ° Wms an eariy cro P at firat opportunity; get well' under 
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Irrigation will probably be necessary for all young trees and vines, 
but especially for the citrus trees. Thoroughly moisten the soil around 
the trees, without allowing surplus water to run to waste. Before the 
soil sets cultivate well, and you will get the greatest advantage from 
the added water. 

If packing fruit for export or storing it is good to have it in your 
own shed at least overnight, to cool, before wrapping. See that your 
cases and brands, &e., are in accordance with the regulations. 

Woolly aphis should be watched; very hot weather will reduce it 
somewhat, but continuous care is necessary. 


blue mould of citrus. 

Blue mould is the most common source of destruction to stored citrus 
fruits in all parts of the world. It is caused by a fungus known as 
Penicillium glaucum. which, says the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. 
Geo. Quinn) , is quite omnivorous in its tastes. It grows on any form 
of organic matter, but requires abundance of moisture to enable it to 
propagate rapidly. 

Tn so far as fruits are concerned, it is essentially a wound parasite. 
It does not appear to have power to break through the resistance offered 
by the epidermal skins of sound, firm fruits. When, however, the skin 
of a fruit has been softened, by contact with constant and long-applied 
moisture, the thin epidermal ceils appear to become killed or atrophied, 
and the filaments of the fungus do penetrate to the juicy layers below. 
In practical fruit packing and storage this fungus is circumvented to 
a degree corresponding (1) with the complete unbroken character of 
the outer skin and (2) with the maintenance of comparatively dry 
atmospheres in the store. To secure these desirable results the points 
which suggest themselves as practicable in handling citrus and other 
fruits are— (1) Care in selecting fruits which are not too ripe, (2) 
picking and' handling them from tree to packing case with the utmost 
care to avoid scratches, bruises, or pricks, which break or weaken the 
outer skin, (3) to select only those still sound when packing, and (4) 
to wrap and pack the fruits seeurely in appropriate papers, and m a 
case designed to protect them during transit. Handling the eases 
with due care, stowing them in holds with sufficient provision to permit 
air to circulate around every box, and the maintenance of a suita e 
temperature throughout the voyage, are all desiderata which are 
absolutely indispensable. 

Our exporters have found that the wrapping of the individual fru> 
in tough greased or oiled paper is a valuable safeguard against t e 
moisture from the inevitable “rotter” which escapes the pac er* 
scrutiny being communicated to the adjoining fruits in the case. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


REPORTS FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY. 

Tti e following reports on the general agricultural condition and outlook of the 
reas represented by the Government Experimental Farms mentioned below have 
Jeen prepared hy the respective managers:— 

gooborowie. — Weather — Generally speaking, January was exceedingly cold, with 
one exceptionally hot day on the 23rd; 26 points of rain registered for the month. 
South winds have been very prevalent. Crops— The lucerne crops have been 
growing very well, bnt they are rather short, with a tendency to flower very quickly. 
Natural feed is fairly plentiful. Stock are all in good condition. Pests — There 
are no pests' worth mentioning, excepting the saffron-thistle. Miscellaneous — 
Farmers have finished harvesting; a long and tedious task owing to continuous 
unfavorable weather. 

Kybybolite. — Weather has been far from summery, only two really hot days 
Ijeing noted, and on quite 20 days cool winds from the south or west have been 
recorded. Light showers have been received, registering in all 39 points, which 
is approximately equal to the average for the past 18 years. Strong winds havo 
been frequent, much more so than usual. Crops— Harvesting of cereals is 
completed, with the exception of some thrashing. The sample of grain received 
is very good, but yields are not quite up to expectations. Summer forage crops 
have naturally kept growing, and are providing good forage for cows. Turnip 
crops have developed well. Maize for grain under irrigation has not developed 
too well, conditions being too cool. Winds have caused loss of a lot of fruit, 
but the crop of stone fruits has been generally heavy. Natural feed ia plentiful, 
there being a strong growth of wireweed in most stubbles. Ragwort is also fairly 
thick. Stock arc all in very good health. Milch cows havo kept up well with 
their milk supply. 

Tvrretfie'd, — Weather — This has been - a remarkably cool and damp month; light 
rains have been registered on seven days. Crops — The crops are practically ail 
harvested, only a few farmers having some hay still in the stooks. The yield is 
below the average for this district. Stock is in fair condition, and is now running 
on the stubbles. Pests— Starlings are beginning to give trouble in the gardens. 
Miscellaneous — A new fruit-drying plant erected at Lvndoch has been a great 
convenience to the gardeners in the neighborhood. 

Veiloh. — Weather — Have experienced a very dry month, only having had 4 pomta 
of rain for month — Veitch average, 40 points for January. Have had a good 
deal of heavy winds, mostly from the west. Crops Cereals are all harvested, 
and in many cases did not yield as high as expected. Natural Feed— Enough to 
keep stock going with help of stubble feed. Stock — All in healthy condition. 
Pests— Nothing troublesome. Miscellaneous— Fallow land has drifted rather 
badly this year, and where near roads has made the traffic heavy. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandf ord & Co., Ltd., reported on Friday, February 2nd, 1923 

Butter- — The season has been an unusually lengthy one, but supplies of w 
grades are now showing a falling off, and it will not be long before importation 
will be necessary to cope with the local demand. The London market has conaufej 
ably improved in values during the month, and it has had the efEect of 
prices so that satisfactory values have been realised. The weather has been vm 
favorable for the making and marketing of butter, and this has all been helpfJJ 
in maintaining the quality. At the close of the month choicest f acton- ^ 
creamery fresh butter in bulk sold at Is. 7Jd. ; prints, }d. extra; second-grade 
factory and creamery, Is. 3$d.; third grade, Is. 2$d.; beat separators and dairies 
Is. 4Jd. to Is. 6}d.; fair quality, Is. 2d. to Is. 4d.; well-conditioned store and 
collectors’, Is. to Is. 1$<L 

Eggs. — Supplies have kept up remarkably well, the cool weather assisting 
in this direction. Good local demand has been experienced, but there has been 
an absence of export, so that supplies coming forward have been quite equal to 
local requirements. Values during the month firmed Id. per dozen, fresh hen 
selling at lid.; duck, Is. 

Cheese. — This line shows a marked improvement in price, owing to the keen 
buying orders being placed on this market from London, heavy quantities being 
placed at the improved rate, present values being lOd. to lid. for large to loaf. 

Honey. — Quantities coming forward have shown a marked increase, but it u 
pleasing to report that all lines of prime clear extracted have met with ready sale 
at 3id. to 3}d., but second grades £re very slow of sale at 2d. per lb. 

Almonds. — Most of last season’s have been exhausted, and as the crop thi* 
season is a late one, buyers are asking for quotations. Present prices ruling are:— 
Brandis, Is. ; mixed softshells, lid. ; hardshells, 5$d. ; kernels, Is. 6d. to Is. 7d. 

Bacon. — The curers have had a busy time owing to the active demand that ks 
ruled, and during the early part of the month buyers found difficulty in obtaining 
anything like their wants, but as supplies increased considerably during the latter 
part, the offerings were quite equal to requirements. Best factory -cured sides, 
Is. Id. to Is. lid.; hams, Is, 6d.; middles, is. 3d.; rolls, Hid. to Is.; lard in 
packets, 8d.; in bulk, 7d. to 7id. 

Live Poultry. — During the early part of the month catalogues were very light 
This is usual after Christmas sales, but during the month quantities increased, and 
good-sized catalogues were submitted. Buyers throughout the month have be® 
keen in their operations, and good clearances have been effected, prices maintaining 
well Farmers would be wise in sending on any surplus poultry they have, so as 
to secure the good figures now being obtained. Crates obtainable on application. 
Prime roosters (heavy weights), 5s. 3d. to 7s. 9d. each; nice conditioned cockerels, 
4s. to 5s. 2d.; plump hens, 3s. lOd. to 5s. 6d.; medium hens, 2s. 3d. to 3a. 6d. ; 
some pens of weedy sorts lower ; geese, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d- ; ducks, good quality, 5*- 
to 7s. 9d.; ducks, fair condition, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d.; turkeys, prune quality, 1*. 
per lb. {to 2s. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair condition, Is. per lb. to Is. 5a. 
per lb. live weight; fattening sorts lower; pigeons, 7d. and 8d. eaeh 

Potatoes. — Since our last report, market has eased very considerably owing to 
the heavy supplies offered from Victoria, whilst local grown have been marketed 
more freely. Quotations: — Prime Victorians, from 8s. to 10s. on trucks Mile 
End, 

Onions. — Values for these have also come back, quotations at the close of 
the month being from 10s. to 11s. per cwt.; heavy supplies offering. 
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MARE WITH TRIPLETS. 

The unusual occurrence of a mare giving birth to three foals within 
iod 0 f two days is reported by Mr. D. S. Adamson, .of Hart, South 
‘P tralia who in the course of a communication to the Editor states: 

‘^The mare had been working on the cultivator team (10 horses) 
T - n g the seeding (about five weeks), and was noticed to fag and be 
u , color, so was left out of the team and turned out for a few 

ft 0 ^ iiil’ Jn* 99 »^ of oKn A ~ 


days- 


On Thursday, June 22nd, at about 4 o’clock, the animal was 


oticed to be lying down. It then got up and dropped a foal, nearly 
? ^eloped, but dead. Later on, the animal was brought into the 
, l| c an( j appeared to be none the worse for the affair. On the 
* orni'cg of the 23rd the mare was noticed to smell very strongly of 
hcayi’d matter, and at about 5 p.m. was again brought into the 
stables, and was noticed to be very sickly. At 8 o’clock the mare was 
found with another foal in the same condition as the first. Half an 
hour later the mare was up and feeding as though nothing had 
happened. On going to feed up early in the morning of the 24th 
1 found the mare with another dead foal, and in the same condition 
as the other two, and the mare very sickly on it. During the morning 
I gave the mare a good strong douehe of Condy’s in warm water, and 
in a few days the mare was almost as well as ever, and since has done 
about two weeks to three weeks’ fallowing. All the three foals were 
about three-quarters grown, and I should say had been dead about a 
week before being dropped. They were all from the same mare, as 
the animal was in a stable alone on the night of the 23rd and morning 
of 24th, and was observed to have dropped the foal in the paddock 
an the 22nd.” 

The Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. C. A. Loxton, B.V.Sc.) 
mentions, by way of comment, that it is rare for triplets to be 
recorded in the mare. The occurrence is generally regarded as 
being due to successive fecundations, and is usually followed by 
premature birth, about the eighth to tenth month, the foals being born 
dead, or dying soon after birth. Should any of them survive they are 
weaklings. 


HARVESTING BERSEEM SEED. 

In response to an inquiry, Messrs. H. W, Morphett & Co., of Woods 
Point, have kindly supplied the following information with respect to 
the method adopted by that firm in harvesting Berseem seed: — “As 
the seed shakes out easily, when the majority of heads were well into 
the dough stage, we mowed the crop with an ordinary mower, raked 
it up, and cocked it at once. It is necessary to do this and all subse- 
quent operations up to threshing on cool, damp days, otherwise a 
lot of seed will be lost. We allowed about 15 days to 20 days in the 
cocks. By this time the stems were dry enough to stack. We then 
*cked the whole lot and thrashed it out. with an ordinary thrasher 
some time later when labor was available. We winnowed the result 
from the thrasher, and finished the seed by hand sieving. A trouble 
"e encountered was a great quantity of small particles of earth about 
the same size as the seed. We were unable to remove this, but had no 
difficulty in selling the seed by making some allowance for the dirt 
contained.” 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data ropplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological DeparW. 
ihow the rainfall at the aubjoined etationi for the month of and to the end of latna/' 
1923, al» the average precipitation to the.end of January, and the average annual rainiaa 


Station. 


For 

Av’fte. 

AVge. 


For 

Jan., 

to end 

Annual 

Station. 

Jan.. 

1923 

Jan. 

— 

Ralnlall 


1923. 


Fan North and Upper North. 


!}odnadatta . * 

— 

0*71 

4*93 

Marree 

0*06 

0*46 

6*14 

Farina 

0*30 

0-57 

6*73 

Copley 

0*02 

0*67 

8*50 

Beltana 

0*05 

0*72 

9*05 

Blinman 

008 

1-03 

12*61 

Tarooola 

— 

0*39 

7-91 

Hookina 

— 

0*70 

13*60 

Hawker 

0*06 

0*66 

12*93 

Wilaon 

— 

0*71 

12*56 

Gordon 

0-09 

0*75 

11*60 

Quoro 

0-21 

0*73 

14*24 

Port AuguBta 

0*03 

0*57 

9*68 

Port Augusta Weet 

0*05 

0*56 

9*74 

Bruoe 

— 

0*53 

10*76 

Hammond 

0*09 

0*68 

11*90 

Wilmington 

0*03 

0*90 

18*44 

Willowie 

0*10 

0*54 

12*44 

Melroee 

0*21 

1*26 

23*88 

Booleroo Centre . • • 

0*05 

0*83 

15*67 

Port Germein 

0*09 

0*69 

12*93 

Wirrabara 

0*03 

0*71 

19*85 

Appila 

0*71 

0*65 

15*01 

Cradook 

0*40 

0*06 

11*50 

Carrieton 

0*09 

0*85 

12*91 

Johnburg 

0*08 

0*63 

10*85 

Eurelia 

0*09 

0*83 

13*56 

Orroroo 

0*16 

105 

13*75 

Naokara 

0*08 

0-77 

11-85 

Black Rook 

0*85 

0*74 

12*73 

Doolta 

— 

0*78 

12*10 

Peterborough 

0*60 

0*84 

13*53 

Yongala ......... | 

0*39 

0.67 

14-51 


Lowzr North-East. 


Yunt* 

Wankaringa 

Mannahill 

Cockbum 

Broken Hill,N.S.W. 


Port Pirie 

Port Broughton . . . 

Bute 

Laura 

Caltowie 

Jamestown 

Bandoleer W.Wks. 

Oladetone 

Crystal Brook .... 

Georgetown 

Narridy 

Redhill... 


004 

0-07 

013 


0-72 

0-58 

0*74 

0*68 

0*72 


8*93 

8*61 

8*79 

8*42 

10*08 


iv’ge. 
to end 
Jan. 


Annie 

fUlnfiJi 


Lowxb North — continued. 

0-59 
0-64 
0-51 
0*60 
0-62 
0-48 
0-68 
0-85 
0-56 
0-88 
0-98 
0*76 
0*71 
0*58 
0-72 
0*72 
0*71 
0-60 
0*70 
0*73 

Wist of Murray Rabor. 


Spalding 

0*53 

Golnare 

0*47 

Yacka 

0*23 

Koolonga 

0*30 

Snowtown 

0*18 

Brinkworth ...... 

0*65 

Blyth 

0*18 

Clare 

0*63 

Mintaro 

0*34 

Wafcervale 

0*40 

Auburn 

0-31 

Hoyleton 

0*10 

Balaklava 

0*23 

Port Wakefield . . . 

013 

Terowie 

0*04 

Yarcowie 

0*14 

Hallett 

0*19 

Mount Bryan 

0*12 

Kooringa 

0*39 

Farrell’* Flat 

0*20 


Manoora 

Saddleworth 

Marrabel 

Riverton 

Tarlee 

Stockport 

Hamley Bridge . . . 

Kapunda 

Freeling 

Greenock 

Truro 

Stookwell 

Nuriootpa 

Angastou 

Tantmda 

Lyndoch 

Williamstown 


0-66 

0*74 

0-71 

0*78 

0*77 

0*78 

0*81 

0-85 

0*76 

0*77 

0-72 

0*72 

0*78 

0*76 

0-83 

0-74 

0*88 


Adblaidh Plaihs. 





M&ll&la 

0*28 

0*74 

iNOBTH. 


Eoseworthy 

0*32 

0-74 

0*34 

0*65 

13*55 

Gawler 

0*37 

0*72 

0*35 

0-62 

14*27 

Two Wells 

0*26 

0*70 

0*01 

0*62 

15*80 

Virginia 

0*45 

0*71 

0*41 

0*71 

18*25 

Smifehfield 

0*37 

0-51 

0-52 

0*69 

17 19 

Salisbury 

0*84 

0*72 

0*68 

0*66 

17*86 

North Adelaide .... 

0*68 

0*75 

0*41 

0*68 

18*05 

Adelaide 

0*71 

0-72 

0-60 

0-66 

16*22 

Glenelg 

0-61 

0-61 

0*20 

0*67 

15*93 

Brighton 

0*59 

0*62 

0*16 

0*67 

18*50 

Mitcham 

0*77 

0*82 

0*23 

0*59 

16*43 

Glen Osmond 

0*90 

0-94 

0*78 

0*58 

18*93 

Magill. 

0*86 

0*80 


2041 

19-34 

15-45 

15*87 

16*05 


24*60 

23*40 

27*44 

24*30 

17*85 

15*91 

13*29 

13*78 

14*18 

16*47 

16*74 

18*06 

18*97 


18*78 

1974 

19*67 

20*71 

17*81 

10*49 

16*52 

19*85 

17*90 

21*60 

2080 

20*31 

20*99 

22*48 

22*20 

22*88 

27*47 


1666 

17*29 

1909 

15*83 

17*31 

17*16 

18*45 

22*22 

20*05 

18*37 

21*34 

24*06 

25*78 

25*24 
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RAINFALL — continued. 

For Ar’jr Ar'ge. 

Station* Jan , to rnd Annua] station 

1023. Jan. Rainfall 


Moral Lonr Ranges. 

Teatree Gully 0-93 0-77 

Stirling West 1-22 1*42 

Praidla 0-94 1-23 

Clarendon ........ 0*57 1-09 

MorphettVale .... 0-51 0-78 

Noarlanga 0-48 0-82 

WiUnnga 0-30 0-73 

Aiding* 0-35 0-53 

Mypoega 0-94 0-49 

NormauviUe 0-48 0-54 

Yankalilla 0-87' Ool 

Mount Pleasant • • - 0-36 0-83 

Birdwood 0-41 1-05 

Gunioracha 0-78 1-05 

gitlbrook lleoerYoir 0-95 — 

Tweedvale 0-52 0-98 

ffoodside 0-52 0-94 

Ambleside 0-41 1-01 

Nairne 0-32 0-92 

Mount Barker .... 0-56 100 

Eebunga 0-81 1-03 

Macclesfield 0-44 0-88 

Meadows 0-60 0-97 

Strathalbyn 0-22 0-68 

Murray Flats and Valley. 

Meningie 0-45 0-64 

Milang 0-26 0-64 

Langhome’a Creek. 0-28 0-44 

Wellington 0-42 0-78 

TailemBend 0-36 0-46 

Murray Bridge 0-18 0-89 

Callington 0-15 0-69 

Mannum 0-08 0-62 

Palmer — 0-47 

Sedan — 0-54 

Swan Reaoh 0-09 0-36 

Blanchetown — . 0-52 

Eudunda 0-78 0-70 

Sutherlands 0-18 0-36 

^wgau 0-20 0-80 

Watkerie - 0-30 

Overland Comer. . . — 0-50 

torton 0-21 0-47 ] 

Henmark 0-02 0-49 

West or Spenoee’s Gulf. 

8uela 0-69 0-59 

White Well 0-13 0-48 

Fowler’s Bay 0-80 0-38 

feieog 0-06 0-31 

wdnua 0-27 0-24 

tozoty Bay 0-42 0-78 

™ ra « 0-27 0-32 

Bay 0-82 0-43 

**“* • 0-25 0-26 

rortEUiston 0-26 0-38 

Oo “™ns 0-28 0-44 


Por 

Av'ge. 1 

J»n., 

to <nd 

IMS. 

Jan 


West or Spencib’s Gdlt— tonUnurd . 


Carrow . 
Amo Bay 
Cowell . 
Minnipa . 


0-23 

0-58 

0-39 

0-28 

0-22 

0-42 

0-48 

0-32 

0-27 

046 


— 


Yobkb Peninsula. 

Wallaroo 

Kadina 

Moonta o-30 C 

Green’s PlainH 0-18 C 

Maitland 0-48 C 

Ardrossan 0-55 C 

Port Victoria 0 64 t 

Curramulka 0-47 C 

Minlaton 0-42 C 

Brentwood 0 26 ( 

Stans bury 0-47 0 


Yorketown 

Edithburgh . . . . ; 

South and 

; Cape Borda 

Kingscote 

Penneshaw 

Victor Harbor 

Port Elliot 

Goolwa 

Meribah 

Mindarie 

Karoonda 

Pinnaroo . . . * 

Parilla 

Lameroo 

Panrakie 

Geranium 

Peake 

Cooke’s Plains .... 

Coom&ndook 

Coonalpyn 

Tintinara 

Keith 

Bordertown 

Wolseley 

Frances - 

Naracoorte 

Penola 

Lucindale 

Kingston 

Robe 

Beachport 

Millioent 

Kalangadoo 

Mount Gambier . . . 


- 

- - 

0-30 

0-52 

0-18 

0-52 

0-48 

0-88 

0-55 

0-50 

0-64 

0-46 

0-47 

0-87 

0-42 

0-49 

0 26 

0-34 

0-47 

0-89 

0-49 

0-43 

0-33 

0-47 

0-81 

0*51 


South-East. 
0-48 0-61 

0-18 0-45 

0-29 0-46 

0-37 0*71 

0*50 0*66 

0-36 0-66 

012 — 
0-06 — 
0-19 0-40 

0-10 0-41 

0-30 0-61 

0-32 0-36 

0-50 0-39 

0-47 0-56 

0-44 0-54 

0-44 0*49 

0-67 0-61 

0*39 0-61 

0'54 0-37 

0*26 0-76 

0*31 0-61 

0*35 0*68 

0-41 0-80 

0-74 103 

0-62 0*70 

0-83 0-71 

0-87 0*76 

0*44 0*86 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will brihg information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch.. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the work 
of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT, 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

HOOKINA (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

December 28th. — Present: 10 members and visitors. 

Sidelines on the Farm. — Mr. P. B. Henschke, who read a paper on this 
subject, said more than one sideline could be run profitably by the farmer in that 
district, as the holdings were fairly large, and in no case was the whole of the 
farm fit for cultivation. The best line he considered to be sheep, because they 
involved, perhaps, the least trouble and showed a good return. The sheep best 
suited for that district was the Merino. Another good sideline, especially where 
the farmer had plenty of labor, was dairying. There was always a good market 
for the cream, and a great deal of work was saved which had to be gone through 
if one made butter. In conjunction with dairying, pig raising could be carried 
on, which at prices that had been Tuling for the last few years should be profitable. 
The pigs would require very little wheat except to top them off before marketing. 
In opening the discussion, Messrs. M. Hentschke, J. O’Connor, and F. Cagney con- 
sidered 6heep the best sideline. Messrs. H. V. Henschke, S. Stone, and B. A. 
Murphy agreed with the previous speakers. These members considered that if 
one had a large area of rough land sheep should be kept, but if the farmer had 
plenty of help and only a small holding cows should be kept as a sideline to work 
in conjunction with wheat. Mt. Murphy said that if a couple of good breeding 
sows were kept they would turn in # a very fair profit. Too many sidelines did 
not pay, because they could not be given proper attention. Each man should keep 
to the line he preferred. Unless properly attended to no sideline would give good 
results. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

WIRRABARA (Average annual rainfall, 18-91in.). 

December 2nd. — Present: 19 members and visitors. 

The House Fly. — In the course of a paper on this subject, Mr. A. R. Morcoin 
first gave an interesting description of tne life cycle of the house fly. The 
paper then read as follows: — The favorite breeding place of flies is in manures 
of all descriptions, but any animal ot vegetable matter is also used. It is cus- 
tomary for the manure from the stables to be thrown in heaps until sufficient 
accumulates to make carting worth while, or until a slack time presents itself, 
and it is in these manure heaps that flies breed. To prevent this, kerosine should 
be sprayed over the heap. This will keep away the fly and destroy those in 
an immature stage already in the manure. The fly being such a source of torment 
to horses, the owner should see that all winker3 are fitted during the fly season 
with veils, and the practice of docking horses’ tails should be disallowed in any 
centre where flies are prevalent. At the house precautions against the fly become 
somewhat easier, and if taken they will lead to its destruction. Floors of all 
places where food is prepared should be scrubbed with a little kerosine in the 
water. The practice of throwing out water from wash bowls, &c., and water 
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in which meat or vegetables have been boiled, should be discontinued. A hni 
should be dug into which this water should be emptied, and the hole secure]* 
covered with a screen, and if the ground wound the screen and hole is oceushm^ 
sprayed with kerosine the flies will be prevented from breeding. If the kitchen 
is provided with; a sink it should receive the same attention. All food must be 
protected from flies to prevent contamination. All tables should be kept dean 
and cooking and eating utensils, except when in actual use, should be covered with 
hanging curtains if on shelves or hooks, and by doors if in cupboards. "Window* 
should be fitted with wire screens, and outer doors with wire doors, but if these 
are not available an effective substitute for screens can be made by using a pio*. ^ 
cheesecloth. Doors provided with hanging curtains prove barriers which few 
pass. All rooms where food is stored shotild be kept as dark as possible, as this 
tends to keep out flies. The use of flypapers, fly powder, and fly traps is advo- 
cated, and all birds that are seen feeding on flies should be encouraged to remain 
near the house. 


YACKA. 

j November 10th. — Present: 20 members. 

“Sheep on the Farm.” — In the course of a paper dealing with this .subject 
Mr. A. Martin suggested that the farmer with a modeTate-sized holding should 
keep a flock of strong constitutioned Merino sheep. The selection !of the breeding 
ewes should be made from a reputed breeder of high-class sheep, and, if possible 
the purchase should be made from a district with similar climatic conditions to 
those which prevailed at the farmer’s holding. He considered that a fairlv 
strong-woolled ram, without too many wrinkles and a clean face, should be chosen 
for the head of the flock. Regarding the treatment of the sheep, the speaker 
made a strong point of the necessity for crutching, particularly th4 breeding* ewes. 
That work, he thought, should be performed a few weeks before the ewes lambed. 
Mr. Martin also tabled samples of various types of wool, and explained the quality 
and value of each type. In the discussion that followed, Mr. Richards advised, 
when tailing, cutting the tail right off, in order to minimise the blowfly nuisance. 
He also emphasised the necessity for crutching the ewes twice a year. Mr. 
McCallum considered that as a sideline sheep were essential on the* farm, and 
helped to clean up the fallow. He did not think it necessary to cut the tail 
right off when breeding sheep for market, as a good tail assisted to show off a fat 
sheep. Mr. T. J. Harvey strongly advised farmers to avoid sheep with wrinkles 
around the tail, because the wrinkles provided a harbor for the blowfly. He also 
advised growers when short of feed to hand feed the sheep on $lb. to lib. of oats 
daily, especially with early lambs in April and May. Mr. Bundle advised hand 
feeding sheep, and giving them plenty of salt, to avoid losses on account of 
stinkwort poisoning. For lamb raising a Dorset Horn ram mated with a Merino 
ewe should be used, and the fanner should strive to keep to the one type when 
breeding sheep for wool. 


BLYTH, November 14th. — Insurance. — To an audience of 18 members and 
two visitors Mr. D. 0 ’Connell read a paper entitled, ‘ 1 Does it Pay Fanners to go 
in for Insurance?” The writer of the paper dealt with the development of 
insurance, and detailed the risks that companies were at present prepared to cover. 
The advantages of a life cover for the fanner, the wisdom of insuring houses, 
sheds, fences, erops, and stock were discussed, as also was the need for protection 
against claims under the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Aet. An 
interesting discussion followed, and the writer of the paper was heartily com- 
mended. 

NARRIDY, November 4th. — Mr. Richards read a paper, 1 1 Most Useful Horse 
for Farm Work.” The paper was well discussed, the majority of members 
expressing a preference for the heavy type of Clydesdale. Mr. Pascoe also read 
an extract, “Locusts,” and an interesting discussion followed. 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

BLACK SPRINGS. 

December 5th. — Present: 15 members 

Ha* and Haymaking.— Mr. E. P. Siegert, who contributed a paper on this 
subject, first referred to thewheats most suitable for hay. Of these the speaker 
eipressed a preference for Zealand Blue, The feeding value of the hay would 
be increased if oats were added. To do that he suggested that the wheat should 
be sown early, and Calcutta oats sown a fortnight later. If both the cereals were 
sown at the same time there was a danger of the oats choking out the wheat The 
crop Should be cut somewhat on the green side, and allowed to remain in the 
field four days before being stooked. It should then be ready for stacking after 
being cut eight days. He suggested a stack I2ft. wide, with round corners and 
roofed with the heads of the sheaves facing outwards. 


CLABE (Average annual rainfall, 24.30in.). 

December 1st — Present: 15 members. 

Ih : vino OF Fruit. Mr. H. W. Lawrence read the following paper:- — “Fruit- 
drying with the aid of the sun is undoubtedly the best and most economical. In 
most cases artificial means are only resorted to when weather conditions are such 
that loss of fruit is feared. Fortunately conditions are so favorable in Australia 
that practically the whole of our fruit is sun dried. Thus Nature assists us 
very much in the production of a first-elass article. The drying ground should bo 
located at a spot as free as possible from dust, away from roadways and cultivated 
land. Nothing looks worse than a dirty, gritty sample of dried fruit. Lucerne 
makes a good cover for the drying ground, where it can be successfully grown. 


Farmers and Others 

HAVE YOU MADE YOUR WILL? 

I F you contemplate making your will, or altering 
yonr present will, call on us or write to us, when 
we shall be pleased to furnish you with such informa- 
tion as you may desire as regards our Administration 
of Trust Estates, and give you the benefit of our 
advice and experience without charge. 

CONFIDENCE AND SATISFACTION. 

There is no better evidence that Bagot’s Executor 
and Trustee Company Limited is giving satisfac- 
tion in the administration of Trust Estates than the 
fact that a large number of beneficiaries in such 
estates have appointed the Company Executor of 
their own Wills. This practical expression of confi- 
dence in the Company has occurred in over fifty 
per cent, of the Estates Administered by the 
Company since its incorporation. 

Bagot’s Executor and Trustee Coy. Ltd. 

22, King William Street, Adelaide. 

Frank Biamey, F.F.I.A., Manager. 
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The drying plant consists of racks of various designs, constructed of wire n e ttin 
for currants and raisins, and wooden trays of either laths or matchboard for fr?f 
also dipping tanks, sulphur boxes, & c. The rack is undoubtedly the best both’ 

a labor saver and for the production of a superior sample of fruit. However *•* 
is always advisable to have a supply. of wooden trays on hand in case of Prr ' e ^ 
geney. Those constructed of 14in. laths are to be preferred, because they allow 
a better circulation of air around the fruit. The type of rack that gives gener 
satisfaction is that made of 2in. mesh wire netting, 4ft. wide. The Bingl e ra k 
is preferable, as it allows the fruit to dry more evenly and more quickly 8 than ! 
double one. This is made any length up to 100ft., and 9ft. high, roofed with iron 
Posts should not be more than 9ft. apart, with a good anchor at each end from 
which to strain. The netting is threaded on either side and in the centre with 
No. 8 wire. This adds greatly to the strength and life of the rack. Netting 
should be spaced about 8in. or 9in. apart to allow a good circulation of air. Each 
tray should be movable. They should all be run up to the top of the rack before 
spreading operations begin, being let down one at a time and filled. This gives 
more room for working, and allows the fruit to be spread evenly right out of the 
picking tins with very little extra handling. The rack should be constructed 
running north and south to ensure a more even drying of the fruit. The currant is 
the simplest of all fruits to dry; the berries, being small and thin skinned, allow 
the moisture to evaporate quickly. Should the crop be heavy and foliage thick a 
thinning of the leaves soon after the fruit starts to color will materially assist the 
ripening process, but eare must be taken not to expose the bunches too much, 
otherwise more harm than good will result. Picking operations should not be 
started until the fruit is a nice black color, showing a Beaume test of from 13deg 
to 14deg. Care should be taken in handling from the vine to the rack or traval 
Damaged fruit causes a stickiness, which means loss of weight; it also increases 
the drying period and spoils the appearance of the fruit when packed. The 
bunches should be spread evenly, and if put on trays during very hot weather left 
stacked, or much weight and color are lost. About three weeks of good weather 
and the fruit will be ready to rub down off the racks. This is done with a piece 
of flat board about 4in. wide and 2ft. long. Should there be a large percentage 
of bucks it is advisable to rub through a fin. mesh wire sieve, and again spread 
the bucks on trays to finish off, whilst currants arc boxed up ready for cleaning 
and grading, and allowed to sweat for a short time. The ordinaryraisins, better 
known as lexias, are made from the Gordo Blanco Muscat, whilst a few are 
also made from the Malaga or Waltham Cross. The fruit should be left till 
perfectly ripe before it is picked to obtain as much sugar content as possible. 
The fruit is dipped in boiling lve, made up of lib. of caustic soda to 10 gallons of 
water. Should the berries be tough in the skin, as is sometimes the case, through 
being too much exposed to the sun during ripening, a little stronger dip will be 
required. Fruit should be dipped from four to six seconds, care being taken 
thoroughly to immerse the whole of it. The lye should be about 190deg. to 20fldeg. 
Fahr. If large quantities are to be dealt with a little caustic must be added now and 
then to keep up the strength of the dip. Should the bunches be large they will require 
to be cut into pieces and allowed to drain well before being spread. The best 
results are obtained if dipping is done during hot weather only, because the 


shorter the drying period the better the sample. Unless nights are dry, dipping 
operations should cease early in the afternoon. If spread on trays, the fruit must 
be turned every day to ensure even drying. Sultanas require almost the same 
treatment as Gordos, except that the dip can be slightly weaker — lib. caustic to 
12galls., also temperature from 175deg. to 180deg. Fahr. When dry the fruit 
should be put straight through the stemmer and grader. If allowed to sweat the 
stems become tough and do not clean well. Table raisins are made from the 
same variety as lexias, viz., Gordo Blanco, but they are not dipped. Only the 
very best bunches and fruit are selected for this type of product. In consequence, 
only a small proportion of the crop is suitable for drying into table fruit. Unless 
the weather is good it is useless to attempt this class of drying. Bunches should 
be cut with as long a stem as possible, so that the fruit will not be touched by hand. 
If the weather is very hot, the fruit must not be put straight out off the vine, 
but allowed to wilt for a day or so. Unlike other raisins, these only require 
turning about once a week. When dry they are put in small boxes to sweat, which 





the evaporator than any other fruit; large quantities could be dealt with in a ^ 
time in this way. No other fruit loses its color bo quickly as the apple if n( , 
properly treated, and if sun dried it is useless to attempt to produce a good samnl 
unless the weather is hot. An up-to-date paring and coring machine is required 
and when treated with this, the fruit should be thrown into a mixture made un 
of lib. of common salt in 5galls. of water; from this it is taken, and any p ar ^ 
not peeled, or if there are any damaged portions, cut away with a sharp knife, gli^ 
into rings, and again put into the salt mixture for a few minutes. After draining 
well it is spread thinly on trays and put straight out, no matter how hot the dav 
may be — the hotter the better. Trays made of $in. mesh wire-netting will be found 
more suitable than those constructed of wood, as they allow a better circulation 
of air, which means a considerable shortening of the drying period. For drying 
purposes the Duchess pear will he found the most suitable. The fruit should be 
carefully picked and stored for a week or two, to ripen to a nice golden color 
before being cut. Medium-sized fruits are halved with a sharp knife, and the 
core and stem removed. When thus prepared they are spread in single laverg 
on wooden trays with a smooth surface, and put into the sulphur box without 
delay, and subjected to the fumes from eight hours to 16 hours. It will be 
found necessary to use a larger quantity of sulphur for pears than any other fruit 
41bs. to 51bs. may be used to every 100 cub. ft. of air space. When drying they 
should not be subjected to extremely high temperatures, hence it is advisable to 
keep the fruit stacked during very hot days. When ready to be taken up, the 
flesh of the fruit should be plastic and somewhat sticky, and after being allowed 
to sweat it should have a soft putty-like feeling. It is then ready for packing.’' 
In the discussion which followed, ‘some members preferred racks 5ft. wide, as the 
area then available would be equal to another rack under the same roof. Some 
members preferred a 6ft. wide rack, but unless care was taken to see that the racks 
were not overloaded in the centre they would take too long to dry. There was 
also a general discussion upon the paper as a whole. 


MALLALA (Average annual rainfall, 16.88in.). 

November 20th. — Present: eight members. 

Wheats for Hay. — There were types of wheats which were essentially grain 
varieties, others hay varieties, and others which were suitable both for grain and 
for hay, remarked Mr. F. Arnold, in a paper. To the average farmer whose 
harvest was divided between hay grain the last named would be found of 
greatest value. The paper continued: — “In selecting a good hay wheat, the 
most essential detail to consider is weight. To secure a good weighing hay, wheat 
must be used which will produce a solid straw plant and also a well-headed one 
containing plenty of grain. In this type of wheat it will be found that the hay 
does not shrink very much in the drying, and, therefore, does not lose so much 
weight as do hollow-strawed wheats, which almost invariably shrink. If a wheat 
possessing the qualities mentioned is left until it is in a nice yellow stage, it is 
almost sure to yield very heavy hay. Care must be taken, however, not to delay 
the cutting until it is too yellow. So doing will spoil the hay, because it will not 
have enough color, and one of the main selling qualities will be gone. In an 
ordinary year, when there is plenty of hay of an average quality about, pale hay 
is not very much in demand. Wheats that produce heavy hay do not necessarily 
produce good feeding hay. For instance, Combination as a weight producer has 
few superiors, but it is not a really good feeding hay. It is perhaps worth men- 
tioning that Combination is a very fair dual-purpose wheat. It produces both 
heavy hay and a heavy yield of grain. It will be found that there are wheats 
which produce good feeding hay, but when it is put over the weighbridge it will 
be found to be on the light side. Florence is one of the best examples of this 
particular type. When cut slightly on the green side this wheat makes very fine 
hay, either for chaffing or feeding long, providing, of course, that it has not 
grown too rank. This applies to all kinds of wheats. Bank hay contains very 
little sugar, and consequently lacks nourishment. Now we come to the types 
which yield both good feeding and good weighing hay. Bearded Gluyas and 
King's Early varieties will be found to be two of the best examples. Both wheats, 
when not cut too ripe, will produce a sweet, sugary hay, which is much relished bv 
the stock. Both varieties if left for grain will .yield well. The chief drawback 
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with Bearded Gluyas is that it is liable to rust. Of course, if the plant takes 
rost badly it spoils the hay both for feeding and selling. With King’s Early our 
experience has been that it goes off in white heads much more than the average 
wheat. But this may be because the ground does not suit it, and it would be 
wrong to condemn it for that reason. As an ideal all-round bay wheat of good 
feeding and weighing combined, my choice would rest between * Bearded Gluyas 
and King’s Early.” 


NANTAWARRA, December 28th.— Fodder Crops.— I n opening a discussion on 
this subject, Mr. A. F. Herbert said he had sown Hubam clover, and the plants 
were making good growth, some being 3ft. 6in. high. Mr. Herbert thought 
that if the clover was planted over the fields it would prove a valuable fodder Mr 
B. p. Bppill Stated that a year or two ago he sowed through a drill some Johnson 
grass seed. The plants came op about October or November, and continued to 
grow to a considerable height, making splendid feed when the stock were turned 
into the stubble paddock. The seed was sown on light sandy ground and grew 
again after fallowing the following year. Sneh a crop would help to bind the 
sand lulls, and also provide feed for the stock. 

OWEN, January 12th. — Mr. R. C. Scott (Experimentalist, Rosewortliv Agricul- 
tural College) attended the meeting, and delivered an address, < 1 Improvement of 
Wheats.” r 

WILLI AMSTOWN WOMEN 'S, December 6th.— One of the members read an 
article, “Tomato and Cucumber Culture.” An interesting discussion, dealing with 
the insects attacking the plants and the best methods to adopt to control the peBts 
followed. ’ 

WILLIAMSTOWN, January 5th.— Mr. J. J. Fry contributed a paper, “First 
Aid,” and an interesting discussion followed. 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

LAKE WANGABY. 

October 9th, 1922. — Present: 11 members and four visitors. 

Care or the Brood Mare. — Mr. T. H. Wood read a paper dealing with thig 
subject. He said: — “Forty-four weeks is regarded as the period of gestation f ot 
the mare under normal conditions, but this is not by any means always borne out in 
practice. There have been cases where a mare has foaled four or five weeks pn 0r 
to the normal date, and, on the other hand, the time has been exceeded to the 
same extent. Many people blame the sire if they obtain a poor percentage of 
foals, but it must be borne in mind that the mare plays a more important part 
than the sire in this regard. To secure the best results the mare should be 
returned to the sire every ninth day, and after each service it will bo found 
advantageous if the mare can be spared to leave her out of work for two or three 
days. Should the mare prove spiteful towards the sire wheu"presented to him 
on two or three consecutive occasions, in most cases it may be presumed that, she 
is stinted. As soon as you are reasonably certain that the mare is in foal she 
should only be put to light work. It will be better to keep the mare in foal 
at light work to within two or three weeks of foaling, but work entailing heavy 
pull, or work which is liable to strain the mare in any way, should be avoided. 
During the last two or three weeks of pregnancy the mare should be kept in a 
small paddock by herself and watched closely.” 


LIPSON. 

January 6th.— Present : 10 members. 

Sheep and Wool. — Mr. A. B. Wishart read the following paper: — "No farm 
can be looked upon as complete and up to date without a flock of sheep. Sheep 
not only keep down weeds and enrich the land, but they show a better return 
than any other line on the farm. With the prospect of freezers being established 
in our district in the near future, it may be a debatable question which type of 
sheep would show the best return, but whatever is said in favor of the crossbred, 
there is no gain saying, the fact that with the present high price of wool there 
is no sheep that stands out as an all round money maker like the Merino. In 
the event of crossing being desirable, it ds essential that the supply of good 
Merino ewes for that purpose be maintained. My advice to sheep owners is, 
that unless they are prepared to sacrifice the quality of their flocks they should 
not keep crossbreds. If the cross is to be kept let the first object be mutton, 
and wool a secondary consideration, for with the Merino, the , wool is of first 
importance. A very noticeable feature in our show rings of recent years is the 
strong preference the judges appear to have for the strong woolled Merino. 
Whilst agreeing that the ram should be a bold and strong woolled sheep, I think 
great care should be exercised that such a point is not carried to excess, because 
without doubt it is the fine wools that are commanding the highest values to-day. 
To show the relative spinning qualities of the various types of wool, I quote from 
Cooper's Wool Notes, as follows: — ‘Wool tops is the name given to wool after 
it has been scoured and combed, and the following numbers are used to represent 
the spinning qualities of the different classes of wool — lib. 60 J s spinning quality 
will spin a thread of yarn 60 times 560yds.; 70’s super Merino will spin 70 
times 560yd8. ; 56 J s to 58 ’s Quarterbacks and Comebacks correspondingly less down 
to 32 ’s coarsest Lincolns.’ From these few references it can readily be seen 
the higher the spinning quality of wool the higher its value. It therefore appears 
dangerous in selecting rams totally to ignore quality for strength, what w 
required is a combination of both. Having then decided the type of sheep tha 
will show us the best return, it is the duty of every sheepowner to make himseii 
thoroughly acquainted with the habits and requirements of his flock. Frequen 
changes from one paddock to another are always appreciated by the sheep, 
possible, a good water supply should be in every paddock. If that is not possi e, 
it is better to cart water than make the sheep travel long distances. The 
that has a convenient water supply will do better and yield better and clean 
fleeces at shearing time than the much travelled sheep. Before shearing, I a VJ , 
a thorough disinfection of the wool shed and yards as a safeguard against ° 
poisoning. I had the misfortune to lose about 15 valuable sheep from 
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«U» lMt •“*!**“*« aTl f perience of that hind before, did not take the 
precaution that would have prevented such a loss. However, in future, I mean 
to take every care to prevent a recurrence, and advise others to do so before an 
outbreak occurs. In preparing the small clip it is not advisabIe ^ ^ “ 
many classes, as odd lots do not sell so well as larger lines. My method ia to 
class out and shear as follows:— All wethers above weaners; hoggets, both Bexes- 
ewes; lambs Skrrt well but not too heavily, and from each of the above 
classes, excepting lambs class out any fleeces that may be extra hesw in grease 
ragged, short, or discolored, and make a separate bale of them. ' All bellies 

•* r ™“ Ve h„'. nf a T r 4 flrst m fleece9 AA Wethers - or «««, M the case 
may be, and the bale of seconds A wethers and ewes. Brand the bales distinctly 
Buyers remember brands, and give more for wool they know corresponds with 
the descriptions given by the grower.” v 

COLLIE, January 6th-Mr. A P. Bowen delivered an interesting and instructive 
paper, ‘Care of I arm Engines," and replied to a number of questions regarding 
the four-cycle engine Mr. A. D. Dodgson also read a paper, "Methods of 
Poisoning Poxes, which was well discussed. Members were of various opinions 
as to the best method of poisoning foxes. Messrs. D. Gunn and P P Kennv 
thought that the strychnine took effect much more quickly if mixed with soda. 

STREAKY BAY.— At a meeting held during September, Mr. A. P. Kennv 
read a paper, during the course of which he detailed his experiences with different 
types of harvesting machinery during different years. 

McLACHLAN, December 2nd.-Mr. T. Puckridge gave an address, “The Intro- 
duction of the Merino Sheep into Australia." Other subjects of local interest 
were also discussed. 

McLACHLAN, January 6th. — Mr. E. KJopper read a paper. “The Neeessifcv 
for a Blacksmith 's and Carpenter ’s Shop on the Farm. ’ ’ Mr. Kloppor subsoouentlv 
answered a number of questions, and a good discussion followed H 1 
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EA8TERN DI8TRICT 

EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES) 

BARMERA. 

December 6th.— Present : 27 members. 

The Superintendent of Experimental Works (Mr. W. J. Spafford) attended th 
meeting and delivered an address, “Manures and Manuring . ’ 7 

On December 12th Mr. C. G. Savage (Deputy Horticultural Instructor 
Manager of the Bern Experimental Orchard) gave a demonstration of 3un , 
pruning in Mr. R. J. Langden ’s garden. 

Messrs. A. Ross and T. S. Oldham attended a meeting of the Branch held 
December 19th and addressed the meeting. ° a 

To a gathering of 29 members and a laTge number of visitors, Mr. W. Muspratt 
(Irrigation Instructor and Inspector) delivered an address, “Irrigation Cnltiw 
tion, and Summer Pruning. M ’ 


GLOSSOP. 

November 1st. — Present: 29 members. 

The Settler's First Three Years— The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. N. Ellis) 
who read a paper under this title, said during the first three years the fate of 
a block was determined, as also was the settler 's financial position for many vean 
to come. Resources of all kinds should be husbanded against the lean years 
During the first two years the blocker should grow and conserve as much hay 
as possible. He considered it a mistake, to be over generous to the horses 
simply because a good supply of hay had been put into the stack. The First 
7 ear .— During the first year it was necessary to decide upon the “ lay-out’ ' of 
the block, and work according to a plan of operations. The blocker should 
ascertain the best method of working his holding and not be too proud to be a 
seeker after knowledge. In the first yeaT the foliage on the trees and vinee 
should be encouraged. If that were satisfactory, it could be taken for granted 
that the roots were making a healthy growth. So soon as the block was allotted, 
the settler should place an order for the posts, and the trellis should he com- 
pleted by September of the second year. Frequent cultivations were important; 
at least once a fortnight was recommended, while the earth around the trees and 
vines should be regularly hoed. Immediately the cover crop was harvested the 
strip of land that had carried the crop should be ploughed and harrowed. One 
horse would prove sufficient until the cover crop was harvested in the second 
year, when a team of two would be required to do the ploughing and breaking 
up. He recommended a good deep ploughing about May. Two horses should 
be harnessed to a single-furrow plough and thof land worked to a depth of 
about 9in. All roots and stumps should be grubbed out to facilitate irrigation 
and cultivation. The Second Tear . — The main work during the second year was 
to bring the vines up on to the wire so soon as possible. When the vines had 
made 9in. of growth, disbudding should be commenced, two good shoots being 
left in a good position, i.e., growing in a line with the trellis. Next came the 
tying up of the vines to the trellis. A string should be run from the top of the 
spur to the wire above, the strongest shoot twisted around the strain string, 
the other one being broken off. When the new growth was a few inches above 
the wire it should be pinched back to 6in. below. When the arms had made a 
growth of 2ft. along the wire the ends should be pinched off to make the arms 
throw out laterals and to stiffen the vine. Young trees should be summer pruned, 
and all surplus shoots rubbed off. The Third Year . — The trees should be pruned 
for shape and the vines for profit. For Gordos and Doradillos the speaker 
considered arms 14in. to 18in. long enough, currants could be left longer, accord- 
ing to the strength of the vine. Sultanas, as a rule, ifrould only stand one rod on 
each side of the crown during the first fruiting year. It was important that the 
arms should be securely tied to the wire, otherwise the wind would do a good 
deal of injury. It was also necessary during the third year to build a rack and 
make provision for drying material. “Cultivate deeply and often” should be 
the motto of every blocker. When harvesting time arrived, the blocker should 
not be in too great a hurry to have a display of fruit on the rack, the fruit 
should be allowed to mature on the vines, when it would yield a much better 
return. 
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BENMABK (Average annual rainfall, 10.93in.). 

September 1st, 1922. Present : 25 members anil one visitor. 

Dried Fruit Packing. Under the title ‘ 1 A Pew Points on the Packing Side 
of the Dried Fruit Industry” Mr. P. Cole contributed the following paper: — 
<<At the present time, and in the near future, when the dried fruit production 
will be enormously increased, the necessity for improving our methods of packing, 
classing, and grading will have to be considered. Our export in a few years, 
when the returned soldier blocks come into bearing, we arc told, will be 'fully 
go per cent, of the total pack. We shall then almost wholly be dependent upon 
outside markets for the disposal of our fruits. We shall have to meet the com- 
petition of America and the Mediterranean fruit-growing districts, and it will be 
necessary to pack to a given standard. The maintaining of that standard will 
he a difficulty which the A.D.F.A. will have to cope with. The present syBtem 
of inspection and classing is by no means perfect. Firstly, we will take the 
present method of fixing standard samples, which is done annually at Mildura. 
Up to the present time the standards have been fixed by Mildura 'and Renmark 
delegates from the various packing houses, the standards being arranged accord- 
ing to season. This, to my mind, is a fatal mistake: standard grades should 
lie fixed and adhered to every year as near as possible. I would recommend 
that a head inspector be appointed for the whole of the association, who should 
select the grade samples in conjunction with the president, and not the representa- 
tives of various packing houses. He should then send samples to all the districts. 


— ■“ ' 
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The districts should adhere to their present system of having their local wapo^ 
to supervise the shed classers, but in addition to this the head inspector should 
visit all the districts under the A.D.F.A. at least twice in a season, to see th» 
the local inspectors are keeping to the true standard. Without this head inspect^ 
there is bound to be some variation in the grades of the different centres. The heart 
inspector should work in conjunction with the Customs Officer in the inspect^ 1 
of all exported fruits, in order that the officer may have the benefit of expPH 
opinion, so that he may see not only that the fruit is wholesome, but that the 
standard grades of the exported fruit are maintained. This inspector should 1* 
available for the department's use in the case of outside fruit as well ^ 
A.D.F.A., if such aid is required. There would then be a thorough supervision 
of all exported dried fruits from Australia, and thus we might do away with the 
possibility of any unscrupulous dealer buying inferior fruit for the purpose of 
export, which in the past has done so much injury to the dried fruit business in 
our overseas markets. My second point ia the blending of various growers' 
fruits in the one grade. Unless this blending is carefully carried out you cannot 
get an even grade of fruit. In every grade there are variations. Thero ia the 
bottom, the standard, and the top of the grade. The shed classer should mri 
the sweat boxes with a distinctive mark to enable him to stack these in separate 
stacks, showing whether the fruit is top, middle, or bottom of grade; and when 
grading the fruit should be so placed in the hopper that the whole will be blended 
when going through the machine. Fruit graded in this way will show no varia- 
tion in grade all through the season, and this should be the aim of all packers. 
Packing, under separate growers f brands should not be allowed by the association 
as undoubtedly it is not in the best interests of the growers to have a multitude 
of samples of the same grade, and fruit so packed will not be acceptable to the 
English market. To obtain best results in the packing, grading, and marketing 
of our fruits it is absolutely necessary to get the help and co-operation of the 
grower. He must do his portion of the work carefully and well, as no packer can 
make bad fruit good. Care must be taken in the drying and handling before 
delivery to the sheds. Fruit insufficiently dry, or fruit made sticky through bad 
handling on drying greens, cannot be properly processed and will always turn out 
a bad sample, besides giving the packer an enormous amount of trouble. I 
understand there is a good market for dried fruits in the East, and when cater 
ing for this market packing in tins will have to be considered. This will increase 
the cost of packing, but will pay if we hope to do a trade with these countries. 
For the English market we may have to consider the advisability of packing in 
smaller packages than the 561b. box. Sultanas and currants are not graded 
through riddles (with the exception of the buck riddle in currants) and are 
classed wholly on color. I understand the English market are asking for the 
currants to be graded as to size as well as color. If this becomes necessary 
it will be impossible to grade through sieves any fruit that shows indication of 
dampness, as the hole in the riddle would be bo small that it would soon get 
clogged, and the fruit would pass over instead of going through the hole:?. 1 
am of opinion that better samples, more even in quality, could be obtained by 
grading to two sizes in the three and two -crown grades. Sultanas particularly 
could be improved by passing over a riddle and separating the large from the 
small fruit. I foresee a difficulty in obtaining a sample that would eclipse the 
Smyrna sultanas, owing to our rack drying, as the fruit so dried has a piebald 
appearance, and is not nearly so even as the tray-dried article. The question of 
pear grading and packing is a subject requiring a good deal of thought, and 
some definite standards will have to be fixed both as regards color and size. 
Up to the present very little has been done in this way, some sheds grading by 
machinery, others maintaining that hand grading is the best. In my opinion 
machine grading is a failure. The hand grading by the individual grower has its 
drawbacks, as the human element comes in, and it is impossible to get the same 
standard in the minds of various growers and their workmen. The only feasible 
way seems to be hand grading in the sheds. This, of course, means extra expense. 
The varieties of eolor between various growers f fruits is the cause of a great 
difficulty, and some means will have to be evolved whereby a universal color can 
obtained. At present we have several shades of color, from the very light sulphur 
color to the dark flesh color obtained by exposing longer to the rays of the son- 
There should be a meeting of all pear growers held before next season to arnv 
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at definite methods of drying to ensure the most desirable color in the dried 
article. Growers must also bear m mind that the cull pear is uselSs « torn 
js no sale for such fruit, and the heavy expenses involved to nacsm7 end 
*U) be entirely lost. Windfall pears should never be dried fr *‘8^ tl 

proved that this fruit does not pay for the cost of handling V Slri 
strongly advise powers to take a pr.de in the preparation of the Med fnX they 
are produemg. Let each aim at the top quaUty, as the time has come when the 
industrious, careful man will be the one to make a financial Lc^s Tf fruit 
crowing. It is a very peculiar thing, and one that I have always Mticed Xt 
,he new grower almost invariably produced a splendid dried artide sfLfcl 

h® f f me *»>«•» he gets eLeless, th e sa^t'lTnetohtaw 

Good dried! fruits can lie produced in nine seasons out of ten if due Sto to 
taken durrng the drymg period.- The paper diseussed.-Amplifvtog his mne^ 
! “^S^ r 'an lnp, \ d regarde(1 the 9UEgested iPPo&hLf of 

iiis;tector for all A.D.F A. sheds as very essential. For export purposes thev 
nl „ st be m a position to supply grades true to sample, and he Zld see no 
(lt her way of obtaining an equal standard in all centres. At present fruTfor 
export was inspected by officers whose duty it was to see that it was “solid 
lean, and fresh but who knew nothing about the grades of dried fruit- the 
inspection should be extended to ensure the exported fruit being true tTwade 
The unwisdom of keeping growers’ packs separate ihad been brought home to 
hun early m h,s experience as a packer; buyers wanted to be able to purahie 
“ bulk on s , a . m P le > and the multiplicity of samples which was a feato of the 
.eparate packing of each grower ’s fruit made this impossible and greatly added 
,o the difficultyof effecting sales. Blending was quite necessary* not only to 
"to-iate the confusion of separate growers’ paeks, but the fnxpient diffifulw 
,,f di.tiuguisl.mg the bottom of one grade from the top of the next. Mr £ 
heartily congratulated Mr. Cole on his very practical paper. He was in aZd 
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with Mr . Cole in hia suggestion for the fixing of grade samples, and also cob 
sidered the appointment of visiting inspectors very necessary. He believed the 
were association sheds on the river at present which were never inspects 
Under such conditions it was hopeless to expect uniformity of grading. ^ 
grading of dried pears was a very knotty question. He could see no hope of 
successful machine grading and thought it would be necessary to have an inspector 
in each centre wholly for pears. Mr. Martin thought an association clasaer ^ 
necessary for every shed, and that a great deal more care should be given to th» 
stemming and grading of grape fruits than was usually done. Speaking as an 
old association inspector, Mr. Morley-Taylor said that the first man to be attended 
to was the fruitgrower and not the packer. Unless fruit was properly dried it 
could not be properly stemmed. And Mr. Basey remarked that the Engliah 
market seemed to demand the division of their fruit into many more grades— 
eight instead of three. Mr. Taylor thought some adaptation of a system 

originally adopted by the Mildura Fruitgrowers’ Co-operative Coy. might be 
found advantageous. Under this system each grade was divided into three, and 
the grower was credited on delivery with so much weight of the top, middle, or 
bottom of the respective grades and paid accordingly. This, while allowing for 
the subsequent blending of the different growers’ fruit, provided each grower 
with an incentive to produce a high-grade article. 

RENMARK (Average annual rainfall', 10.93in.). 

January 4th. — Present: 21 members. 

Fruit Drying. — In the course of an address on this subject, Mr. J. \V. Johnstone 
first dealt with currants which, he said, he had tried to dry on wooden trays, racks, 
and 8ft. x 3ft. wire trays, but he had come to the conclusion that the wire trays 
gave the best results. It was his practice to allow the currants thoroughly to 
ripen before picking. When harvested he kept them under shade for the first 
four or five days. That was done by placing a tray in position, then about a 
tray’s length away placing another tray; then a third would be placed with it* 
ends resting on the other two trays. Thus his stack was built up, and a minimum 
number of blocks was needed, the ends of the trays taking their places. After 
about four or five days, with a shade over them, the trays were placed in the sun 
on hessians for two days, after which the currants were taken off the trays and 
put on hessians until they were dry enough for the sweats. During the time 
that the fruit was on the hessians it was important that handling should be 
reduced to a minimum, in order to preserve the bloom on the berries. He had sent 
about 23 tons of currants to the packing sheds, and of that quantity only one 
ton had been under top grade. His method of testing the berries to see if they 
were dry enough was to take one between the finger and thumb and press it. If 
it burst it was not dry enough, but if it merely flattened out he considered it ready 
for the sweat box. Such a test would, of course, apply to many berries. Sultanas 
were picked direct into dip tins, dipped as soon as possible, and placed on the travs 
without delay. Mr. Johnstone stated that it was far better to use a large dip tank 
(about 125galls.) than a smaller one. The fruit had a cooling effect on the water, 
and considerable delay was caused when a small tank was used. He had a water tank 
erected near the dip, and kept a steady and constant supply of fresh water flowing 
from the tank into the dip, thus avoiding any delay to allow the dip to be heated 
after replenishing. He considered it very important to keep the dip clean. 1 
point was not attended to the fruit would be poor in appearance, dark, and covered 
with mud and scum. A good plan was to have tins suspended in the dip, 
touching the bottom of the tank, to catch the sediment. It was his practice to use 
a fresh dip every morning. He used lib. of caustic soda to 25galls. of water, 
the fruit was very ripe, more soda would be required, and if the fruit was m 
condition it needed a still further addition of soda. He preferred a lig t Tj 
tfpr although it took longer to dry the fruit, it gave a better color to the finis _ 
product than a very strong dip. He generally dipped about 40 tins wi o 
stopping, using a. thermometer to show that the dip never exceeded 190aeg. or g 
below 180deg. It was advisable, if possible, to have a cold-water dip 
after the caustic dip. It was more economic to spread the fruit bS^tly on ■ jy 
as it dried quickly, and would be more easily handled in the event of ba w 
than if it were spread thickly. He thought that wooden trays gave 
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color, but was sure that a good eolor could be obtained even if wire trays & P 
used. He opened out trays after the fruit had wilted, and was never i n re 
much of a hurry to get the fruit on to the hessians. It was better to leave it^ 
trays a day or two after it was dry than to remove it whilst wet. He n ° C 
overcrowded the hessians, and handled the /fruit as little and as carefully ** 
possible during that stage. He applied the same test to sultanas as to currar? 
to find out whether the fruit was djy. Lexias were treated in a similar man tS 
to sultanas, except that the lye was composed of from 15galls. to 17ga][ s J 
water to lib. of caustic soda, according to the state of the fruit. He used * 
cold-water dip afterwards to clean the fruit before spreading. Mr. Johnston 3 
thought that the size of the pear crop would generally decide when the pitkin 
of pears would be started and the treatment that the fruit received in the block 
was the deciding factor as to the amount of waste that took place in the shed 
Too much care could not be exercised in handling the fruit, and when picked it 
should always be protected from the direct rays of the sun. He was of the 

opinion that it was more economical to use boxes that one man could handle f or 
storing the pears; the usual sweat boxes were too large. In the southern districts 
of the State it was the practice to sprinkle the fruit with water and then cover it 
with bags, &c., but he stacked the boxes in order of picking, and then left them 
until he thought the pears were ripe. That was an important point, because if 
the boxes were moved too soon or too often it had a tendency to delay ripening 
If left long enough it would be found that nearly all the pears in a box vw 
ripe enough to cut. At the time of catting the pears should be mellow, am] tin- 
knife should slip through them easily. The cutters should take care to cut the 
pears evenly; i.o. t not to make one part bigger than the other. Mr. Johnstone 
sulphured until there were no hard spots in the pears. If he found one or pro 
insufficiently sulphured pears on the trays he would give them another charge of 
sulphur. It was better to use more sulphur than to lose grade. At the eoinpletioi, 
of sulphuring he left the trays in stacks for three or four days to allow the pears 
to harden or set, and thus avoid the risk of spoiling them in handling. Ho 
exposed the fruit to the rays of the sun until the edges were a good color, and 
then finished them off in stacks. After many experiments he had come to the 
conclusion that it was better to sulphur the pears without cutting out the moth or 
decayed parts, and made a practice of trimming up the fruit after they were dry. 
During the discussion, Mr. Howie said that in future growers should aim at getting 
better-quality fruit. That applied not only to pears, but also to currants, sultanas, 
ioxias, &c. In future the size of the berries would play a great part in deciding 
the grade, especially so in connection with currants and sultanas. A complaint 
about the currants being too sour had been received from the overseas market; that 
indicated that currants were picked before they were properly ripe. 


YOUNGHUSBAND, November 2nd.— Mr. W. G. McNeil read an interesting 
paper, “Agriculture in Western Australia.” Other topics of local interest were 
brought before the meeting, and an interesting discussion followed. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BALHANNAH. 

January 5th. — Present: 25 members. 

Cake and Treatment of Horses. — The following paper was read by Mr. A. 
Peacock: — “The majority of people water their horses before feeding. Urn 
practice, I think, is the best, because the stomach of the horse is small and 
wqter passes directly through the small bowel into the large one, carrying masses 
of undigested food with it if the animal is watered immediately after feeding- 
The question often arises, should a horse be allowed to drink when it is h° ! 
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If it 


« - used 1 “j? f ; 1 ■**“ 11 “ hot the animal will pot suffer, but 

it » tetter not to let it take too much See that the water supply is clean and 
free from any the yard Do not keep the horse without water for 

too long a penod, because such is likely to result in colic. The most important 
item Of horse treatment u feeding. It is not so much what you feed the horses 
with, as how you feed them. Some farmers will put in half a bag or more 
of ‘'half per horse and leave at until it Is cleaned up, and wonder why their 
horses are so thin and scraggy. If you want your horses to look well, feed 
them at regular intervals with good feed that they will clean up readilv The 
food must meet several requirements. It must be wholesome, clean and sweet 
IVe mast remember certain physiological points about the horse that have a 
hearing on the methods of feeding. The stomach of the horse is small with 
o capacity of about half a cubic foot. It works best when only two-thirds 
full. In estimating the amount of food, we have to remember that bulky foods 
such as hay and straw, take up four times their own weight in saliva 'whereas 
cats will only take up their own weight, so that saliva adds considerably to 
the weight of the contents of the stomach. Hay and straw will pass out more 
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quickly than oats, as there is more nitrogen in oats, and these take longer tn 
digest. The stomach begins to empty itself soon after the commencement of th 
meal, and the food passes out at the same rate as it was taken in, until the mem 
is finished. This action eases off, and a number of hours then pass before the 
stomach empties itself. It is certain a horse cannot do heavy work on a f^]] 
stomach, and feed during working hours should be in small quantities of the bea 
quality, preceded by a drink. Errors of judgment in feeding often lead to colit 
and other troubles. It is not my intention to set down certain quantities of f ee< j 
per horse, for Tations that would keep one in condition would leave another 

very thin. Feed your animals till you have them in the desired condition f 0f 

the work you have to do with them; good hard condition that the horse can 
work with, and not be all lather when working. Some people talk about the 
splendid condition of their horses, when really the animals are only fat, and 

if put to hard work would very likely collapse in a day. But the horse in 

hard condition is ‘full of muscle and vitality/ and it? is a pleasure to work 
him. If the horses are fed on dry feed during the week, a feed of, lucerne, 
elover, or other gTeen feed at the week end will be very beneficial, and act as a 
better tonic than drugs. The ideal food for horses in heavy work is oaten hat 
chaff, with a liberal BUpply of bran. . The bran acts as a laxative, and keeps the 
bowels in good order. Give the horses that are in constant work and on dry 
feed a bran mash on Saturday or Sunday evening. Take two or three double 
handsful of bran with about an ounce of table salt and put it into a bucket. 
Pour hot water on to it, then cover until it is cool enough for feeding. Bran 
may be an expensive food, but it is a very cheap medicine. Grooming, which 
I am sorry to say is Badly neglected on many of our farms, is almost as essential 
as feeding. If wo would keep our horses clean and fit, the brush and comb 
ought to be used every morning, and evening if possible, because the hoTse, when 
sweating, collects a certain amount of dirt' which can only be got rid of by 
grooming. It should have its shoulders well brushed, the mane and tail combed 
and brushed out to free them from knots, and its legs and feet brushed daily. 
The legs of a draught horse are very hairy and should be brushed, not washed, 
as this latter practice is likely to bring on grease and other foot troubles. 
As the feet of the horse have to carry its weight, and pull the load, it is essential 
that they should be well looked after to keep them clean and free from disease. 
Standing in the stable in| manure will do more harm to horses ' feet than years 
of work. The ammonia of the dung and urine loosens the fibres and rots 
the frog. I w;ould like to stress the importance of cleaning . the . stable every 
moniing. Give the horse plenty of straw on which to lie, and it will rest better 
and be more fit for its work, and keep in better condition. We should endeavor 
to find out the disposition of each animal if we wish to get the best results 
from it. While one will take a lot of forcing, another will work freely and 
become excited if you use a whip. Be firm, but not brutal, and treat the horses 
with kindness. Remember that the horses need a reBt after working hard to 
recover their wind and to ease the strain on the body, because the horse can be 
likened to a machine , which gives of its best if given proper care. When a 
young horse is being handled, it should be properly mouthed, taught to 
answer the rein before being put into the team. Break it with an open brid ?• 
as it becomes accustomed to things more quickly. I prefer to break a young 
horse at four years, in preference to an earlier age, as it ean then stand tne 
work better, and its bones are more set. A colt should not be given a 
day's work at first, nor should it be asked to pull the same load as older horse* 
in work. Be firm, but patient,’ and the colt will turn out satisfactorily, m 
shoulders need watching to see that they do not scald. This sometimes ia PP™ 3 ‘ 
more particularly in hot weather. The best and most effective cure 
found is to wash the shoulders with cold water directly the collar is removeo- 
This not only prevents scald, but will effect a complete cure. Friction i9 
chief cause of collar trouble, and the secret of prevention is to get the coi 
to fit elosely in order to reduce friction. If the collar is too wide 1 w , 
about and so rub off the hair and cause sores to appear. I prefer leatne^ 
collars, because one can wash and clean them. Bo not have the co a - 
long or the horse will develop a sore neck or fistulous wither. Trea 
as one of your best friends, and when it is too old for work do not s » 
give it a friendly bullet." 
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BLACKHEATH. 

January 5th. — Present: 5 members and visitors. 

Cake and Management of the Breeding Ewes— Mr. H. Paech, who rear] 
paper dealing with this subject, said the farmer who intended breeding i am |* 
should secure strong, healthy, large-framed ewes, and endeavor to keep them \ & 
good condition throughout the whole of the year. Half of the flock of 
should be mated to lamb during February, while the remainder should lamh 
during April. A month before lambing the wool should be clipped from the 
eyes of the ewes, they should also be crutched and an application of some disin- 
fectant made to the tail to reduce the possibility of attacks from blowflies. Xo 
dogs should be used with the ewes in lamb, or with ewes with lambs, because the 
owes become frightened, and at times would leave their lambs. A small paddort 
near the homestead should be reserved for the lambing ewes in order that the 
farmer could keep the flock under close observation and render assistance to am 
ewes that experienced difficulty in lambing. Provision should also be made for 
shelter for the lambs and ewes, and it was a good plan to place neck bells on 15 
or 20 of the ewes to keep away foxes. The ewes should be yarded every night 
during the lambing season and also for a couple of months after the last lamb 
Imd been dropped. Every flock master should commence to hand feed the ewes 
about a month before the commencement of lambing. That would ensure a good 
supply of the milk in the ewe, which would result in a strong and healthy lamb. 
Some of the young ewes would not allow the lamb to suck, but if the owe was 
shut up with the lamb in a small yard for a few days, and held a few times 
so that the lamb could get at the udder, the ewe would become accustomed to the 
lamb and would rear it without any further trouble. Hand feeding should hr 
continued until there was an abundance of natural pasture. The speaker con- 
sidered hay chaff and oats and lucerne chaff to be the best fodders for bam) 
feeding. The feed should be placed in troughs raised 2in. or 3in. off the ground, 
to prevent the chaff being spoilt by water. It was also advisable to drive pegs 
into the ground — one on each side of the trough — to prevent the sheep spilling the 
feed. During the day the flock should be turned out to graze in a paddock 
containing a good supply of water, because the sheep would require a large 
quantity of water whilst on dry feed. The flock master should cull out from 
the breeding flock any ewes with only one quarter, and if any swollen udders 
were noticed the milk should be taken away to relieve the ewes. At six months 
the lamb should be taken from the ewe, to give the mother a chance to put 0.1 
condition for the next season. 


CURRENCY CREEK. 


The BREEDrNG of Puke-bred Stock. — Before an audience consisting of 16 
members, on October 6th, the Hon. Secretary (Mr. P. H. Kilsby) read a paper. 
He said:— “A pure animal is one of a well-defined breed without mixture of other 
blocd; a crossbred is the progeny of two distinct breeds. Most herd books will 
accept an animal which has been graded up by a bull of the same breed for at least 
five generations, but in every case the sire must be registered. The advantage 
of a pure-bred herd over that of a grade or cross is that on account of punty 


of blood there is less danger of the animals throwing back, perhaps, to some 
inferior type, the blood of which is in their veins. This should convince breeders 
of the value of purity of breed. Providing the sire has production to back him 
up, there is a greater likelihood of him getting animals possessing his type and 
productiveness. By using pure bred bulls you are enabled to establish uniformity, 
evenness of type, and color to a more marked degree, and the cattle are worth 
more money. Select your heifers by keeping a record of their dams and selecting 
the best specimen of the breed according to the standard adopted for the breed. 
You should, discard a heifer calf from a good cow, but which was bom a 
weakling. A good dairy cow must have constitution, and a weakling calf is 
incapable of fulfilling requirements. Do not keep every pure bred bull dropped. 
Only keep those from the best cows and conforming to the requirements of the 
breed. For instance, I would not keep a calf that was badly marked in c( n°J 
(unless it was well developed and from a cow that had put up a good record of 
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milk and butter fat production) or showed any weak points as a calf Pro- 
riding it was well developed I would use a young bull sparingly at 15 months old- 
st two years allow him 2o cows to 30 cows, and at three years and over, 50 cows 
to 60 cows per annum A grade animal is one that has one parent pure bred 

the e ‘-„ 6 all ^ 0W tl,at grados be ^ up to such a 

high standard that they will servo the same working numnah «« 


the a “ that grades may be bred up to such a 

| llg h standard that they w,U serve the same working purposes as the pure breds 
However they are not generally as reliable breeders. Many men argue that 
their grades are as good as another^ pure breds. This in many instances t 

»«'V b "‘ "'“of °t f l,e he 8 °b 1 f adeS '" USt ,,ear in mind hi * good grades 

are good because of the pure-bred ancestors. The more pure bred ancestor th, , 

jrade has the better grade it is. The credit of the good grade must be given to 
the pure-bred animal No matter how highly bred a grade sire is, we can never 
depend upon him to the extent that we can the pure bred. There is back in his 
ancestry the impure mixture that is very liable to show at any tim, hence the 
reason for using a pure-bred sire. Of course it must, on the othc hand 1* 
admitted there are many inferior so-called pure breds.’ It is only na ra’l ta 
expect, even in the most highly bred herds, an occasional cull will appear hen e 
the necessity for breeders of pure-bred cattle to discard calves which do not come 
up to the standard. Pnre-brcd bulls of good conformation and type backed m, 
by ancestors that have proved themselves to be- sires and dams of merit in the 
production of milk and fat, are the only safe puio-brerls to use. T an, quite awa re 
that tor the average farmer suddenly to replace his nondescript cattle with » 
animals, would greatly tax his purse, and it would be a case of impossibility to 
procure sufficient; he must therefore adopt the other alternative, and that is Jade 
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up his herd by using pure-bred bulls, registered in the Stud Bood. If farmers 
want confirmation of the result of such a system, I would refer them to the herd 
of Mr, Halliday, one of the members of the Murray Bridge Herd-testing Society 
The final report, published by Professor Perkins, contains many data of interest 
to dairymen. A pedigree is merely an official statement giving the names of the 
breeders and the names of the sires and dams of the animal in question. Unless 
those ancestors were producing, and showed an improvement on their offspring the 
pedigree fails to supply us with the necessary detail. If a pure-bred bull cannot 
improve a grade or crossbred herd then he has failed on his mission. The ion- 
production of cows can be improved by the wise use of bulls. Some years ago 
a dairyman asked the late Mr. Hoard, of “ Hoard’s Dairyman, ’ ' America a 
question, “What is the most improved thing in dairyingf” and he replied, ‘-The 
sire.” In support of my contention that the bull is more than half the herd, I 
summarise the position thus: — A matured bull is quite capable of serving 60 
cows per year. Half of these might be reckoned to be heifers, but, on the other 
hand, a good cow only has influence upon her own calf. The bull can either 
make or spoil the entire herd. An inferior bull mated to a good cow must surely 
lower the powers of production of the progeny when compared with its dam. 
Time will not permit me to treat on matters which run hand in hand with breeding 
such as the proper crosses, care, feed, and attention to dairy cattle, but I feel 
that herd testing is the most important item in dairying operations. The points 
of a good dairy sire are as follows: — Head — Broad forehead, face of medium 
length and clean cut, muzzle broad and strong, nostrils large and open, eyes large, 
full and bright, ears of medium size, and fine texture. Neck of medium length, 
well crested, throat clean, blending smoothly into shoulders. Shoulders — Strong 
and blending smoothly into body, good through from point to point, and smooth 
and fine on top. Chest — Deep, low, and full between and just back of forelegs. 
Body — Strong and straight, with backbone well developed and open jointed, ribs 
Jong, broad, and well sprung, and wide apart, large abdomen strongly and well 
held. Loin — Broad and strong, level or nearly so. Hindquarters— Rump level 
and long from hip to pin bones, comparatively smooth at hip bones, thighs rather 
flat, long and wide apart, and open at the twist. Legs — Comparatively short, 
clean, and set wide apart, and squarely set under the body, feet of medium size, 
round, and deep. Skin — Nice handling, mellow to the touch; will fold over hand 
when gripped behind the shoulders; hair plentiful and nice to the touch. In a 
district like this, where we must combine stock raising with farming operations, 
the greatest single factor of profit and loss is the quality of the livestock. Poor 
livestock or good livestock poorly handled were never known to show a balance 
on the proper side of the ledger. Quite aside from the direct benefit of having 
the blood of high-producing strain in the herd, there is the secondary effect upon 
the farmer himself, when he sells his- grade sire and buys a pure breed. The man 
who uses a pure sire takes more individual interest in his cows and the general 
Care of his herd than does the careless breeder. A leading New Zealand dairyman 
stated that the production of the cow influenced the value of the land, for the 
greater the average annual production the greater return per acre. Registration 
of bulls is one step in the right direction, and jt will mean a lot of mongrel bulls 
being castrated. My advice to fanners and dairymen is to club together and 
procure a pure-bred sire, and do away with the scrub, three-cornered animals.’’ 


CURRENCY CREEK. 

January 8th. — Present: 10 members. 

The Farm Vegetable Garden. — Mr. Sando contributed a paper, which was 
read by Mr. P. H. Plummer. The writer of the paper said the first care in 
the preparation of the vegetable plot was to see that plenty of well rotted stable 
manure was worked into the soil. Bush marrows, trombones, and cucumbers 
were easily grown if a plentiful supply of water was available. Tomatoes could 
also be successfully grown if sheltered from the wind and given plenty of water 
when first planted. French beans grew very quickly if sheltered from the wind. 
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The first sowing could be made during September, and additional sowings m a( j e 
each month until February. It wjs also advisable to have a plot of herbs 
such as mint, spinach, and parsley. Cabbages and cauliflowers should be planted 
in a fairly sandy soil. Carrots, parsnips, and turnips should be sown in jj av 
The writer did not think potatoes could be grown very successfully i a that 
district, unless potash was added to the soil. In the discussion that followed 
Mr. W. Saltmarsh said members should be careful in using water from a bore 
for the vegetables, because such water sometimes contained magnesia, which was 
injurious to the leaves when sprayed on the plants. If bore water was used, 
it was a better and safer plan to water the plants in trenches. 


LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37in. to 38in.). 

December 9th. — Present: nine members and 13 visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. — The monthly meeting of the Branch was held at Mr. 
Roebuck's residence. The attention of the visitors was first directed to a plot 
of Purple*top turnips that had been sown very thickly. When the plants had 
made a fair growth Mr. Roebuck thinned them out, and fed the tops of the plants 
that had been removed to the fowls. Clumps of Moles Cherry, Burdett Cherry 
pnd Woolly butt rhubarb were showing signs of excellent growth. The potato 
plots were not expected. In one plot of Carmens, three rows which had been 
sown with small seed appeared to be making more luxuriant growth than the 14 
rows sown with larger-sized seed. The fodder grass plots then came under notice. 
The maize was 3ft. high, Japanese millet 1ft., and Sudan grass 6iu. high. Mr. 
Roebuck stated that all the seed had been sown at the same time and under the same 
conditions. Afternoon tea was provided by Mrs. Roebuck. Messrs. Hughes, 
Nicholls, and Boyes gave a report of a recent field trial they had witnessed, which 
had been held under the auspices of the Balhannah Branch of the Agricultural 
Bureau. Mr. Roebuck then read a paper entitled “What May Be Grown in the 
Hills' Districts. ' ' Mr. Roebuck stated that after 30 years' experience he wa.< 
convinced that the best working policy to adopt on small holdings in the hills 
was to go in for a variety of crops rather than specialise in one particular form 
of produce. Speaking of his experience with various types of fruit, vegetables, &<•., 
Mr. Roebuck said that of the fruit he had grown, cherries, nectarines, and apricots 
had been a failure; peaches and currants gave unsatisfactory returns. Straw- 
berries, gooseberries, and raspberries could be successfully grown in suitable spots. 
Apples, pears, plums, and quinces gave profitable yields. He had planted potatoes, 
onions, cabbages, peas, beans, turnips, and swedes every year on his property. 
Other vegetables that had been successfully grown were carrots, parsnips, celery, 
radish, cauliflower, broccoli, brussels sprouts, leeks, tomatoes, lettuce, artichokes, 
rhubarb, arrowroot, &e. On a piece of poor stony ground he had sown broad-leaf 
wattles and the bark yielded a return of £10 per ton. He also planted a few 
Maritime and Remarkable pines, but as the land was sandy and dry they did 
not start too well; but those that' had started were making fairly good growth. 
He had also tried pigs, but the vagaries of the market caused him to abandon 
pig raising. For poultry he favored the White Leghorn as egg producers. If 
well managed they were fairly profitable. One or two cows were always kept on 
the place, and for these he found it necessary to grow some fodder, as the natural 
grasses in the hills were not much good except in the spring months. For winter 
green feed he sowed a mixture of lbush. of rye and one bag of barley. That pro- 
duced good feed, and would stand the cold and wet if planted on well-drained land. 
Garten White oats were recommended by the speaker. For summer fodder be 
expressed a preference for maize. Japanese millet was also good. He had tried 
lucerne, but it did not do well, and soon became choked with fog grass and 
dodder. Subterranean Clover and Paspaium were very good fodder grasses, ana 
would grow on rather poor land. Paspaium would keep green nearly all the 
summer, and should be planted more extensively in the hills. In the summer of 
1897 and 1898 he had grown about half an acre of tobaeco. A good crop ff3S 
grown, some of the leaf being 23in. long by 17in. wide. 
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LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37in. to 38in.). 

January 6th. — Present: five members and two visitors. 

Homestead Meeting.— T he monthly meeting of the Branch was held at Mr. 

H Lewis *8 residence. Members referred to the very clean appearance of Mr. 
[ wis’s garden and orchard. Woolly blight and red spider had done considerable 
I'mage to apple orchards in the district, but Mr. Lewis had paid close attention 
n spraying and cultivation. He spoke highly of the value of lime and sulphur as 
treatment for both peats. Afternoon tea was provided by Mrs. Lewis. 


MOUNT BARKER (Average annual rainfall, 30,73b.). 

November 29th. — Present: 25 members and three visitors. 

H.\y and Chaff. — Mr. H. Pope, who read a paper dealing with this subject, 
said in growing crops for hay and chaff, the farmer had to be guided, to 
a very large extent, by the varieties of cereals favored by the stock and also 
bv the climatic conditions. Clean land, clean seed, and the sowing of the seed 
under proper conditions were three essential points in the growing of successful 
crops. When the crop was being cut, particular care should be exercised to see 
tiiat the binder was tying a firm sheaf, otherwise considerable trouble would l>e 
experienced in handling the sheaves, and a good deal of waste would result. 
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Wheaten hay, he thought, could be stooked straight after binding, but oats 
on the green aide, should remain at least one day in the field before \ m 
placed in the stook. Carting should be commenced without any undue 
and, if possible, a hay storing shed should be erected. If the fanner intend*^ 
erecting a chaff -cutting plant, he should secure an engine considerably m 
powerful than that actually required, so that the engine would not have t 0 °u! 
constantly working at its full capacity. To make a good sample of chaff th 
knives should be properly and well sharpened, and if the hay was very dry a h 
dusty, or if cutting was carried on during hot weather, the sheaves should L 
damped before being put through the cutter. The following was an estimat! 
of what the speaker considered it would cost the fanner who owned and worked 
four horses to produce a one ton crop of hay:— Ploughing 12s., harrowing twic 
.‘Is., drilling 3s., rolling 2s., seed 9s., super 6s., binding (including twine) io/ 
stooking 2s., carting 5s., chaffing 12s. 6d., interest on land for six months (£95 
at 6 per cent.) 15s., interest on plant 2s. 6d., making a total of £4 2a. Mr 
Pope was of the opinion that if the farmers on the lighter soils in the Mount 
Barker district gave the land adequate dressings of manure and kept the atocl 
out of the paddocks, they would obtain better returns, with less expense, from 
crops of clover. Stock were very fond of clover, it could be grown during a 
very wet season and on very poor land, provided liberal applications of manure 
were made to the soil. The same could not be said of any form of crop «own 
for hay, for if the season was very wet the crop would in all probability be spoilt 
by water-grass and weeds. 


RAPID BAY. 

October 7th. — Present: 19 members. 

Poui/try on the Farm. — “Poultry on the farm can be made a profitable sideline 
with reasonable management, ’ 1 premised Mr. F. Putland, in the course of a 
paper, in which he dealt with various breeds of fowls, their evolution, and utility. 
“We can rely on getting good prices for poultry for some years to come,” the 
paper continued. “To get those prices we must have the right breeds for table 
purposes. We must have size, condition, and quality. The birds must be young 
and of good color, and for that purpose I favor the Dorking and Wyandotte cross 
for this district; they are well feathered, and arc good winter layers. When 
selecting eggs for setting to supply laying hens, do not use eggs from the hens 
that commenced laying first. A quick beginner is often a poor finisher. When 
your hens are laying in full swing, then select the eggs. They should be large, 
and with good even shells. Put under the hen as many as she can cover com- 
fortably, and no more. It is a good plan to mark them with ink; then if 
another hen lays in the nest the fresh egg can be easily seen. I have proved 
that the best eggs to set are the eggs from hens from two to three years old. 

Pullets } eggs are not so reliable, and should never be used. Eggs for sotting 

should be kept in bran in a dry, cool place, and should never be kept longer than 
from 21 days to 25 days. As many as the hen can cover without distressing her 
is the proper number, The period of incubation is subject to slight variations. 
From a practical point of view, now that foxes are numerous, it is necessary to 
have some enclosure in the shape of a fowlhouse, the construction of which will 
vary according to individual ideas. I would recommend a lofty wooden building, 
with the floor raised 2ft. from the ground, with wooden grating for the floor 
where the fowls roost. Where tick or lice are likely to infest the fowls, it is a 
good plan to fasten fencing wire to the Toof and floor, and fasten the roosting 

planks to the wires. The roosts should be at least 3in. wide, in order that the 

birds may rest their bodies while sleeping. The house should be sprayed to kill 
all vermin, and for that purpose I would recommend softsoap, 8oz. ; kerosine, oup 
bottle, mixed with 2galls. of boiling water. It is very necessary that the house 
be kept clean and the poultry healthy to be profitable. In selecting roosters for 
breeding purposes, type should take preference over color. Judges at shows 
somtimes select color in preference to type, and you will see sometimes. 8 
Wyandotte of good color, with feathers on its legs like a Cochin, given the prise 
against others of good type, in which case the judgment is wrong. If we breed 
from good black fowls they will often have a blue tinge on the feathers, yet they 
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„ e true to type. In roosters selected for breeding table birds the 
long ,md deep, the legs short, the breast broad and expansive, and y rotundity 
should be armed at rather than gauntness. Avoid yellow Wired fowls ta 11 
the male and female side also large-combed fowls as a generaf^e ” T he pape ? 
concluded with a brief reference to various ailments to which poultry were sublet 
An interesting discussion followed, and several members relafed their e^erS 
with poultry. 


RAPID -BAY. 

December 9th.— Present: 18 members 

FjT Lamb Raising. In the course of a paper dealing with this subicet Mr H 
Hamlyn said every farmer who lad a liking for sheep should have a flock of ewes 
a0 ,l produce early fat lamhs for the city or export markets. I a the past the 
might of an ideal freezing lamb had been between 351bs. and 401bs., but with the 
tereased demand for meat that weight might well be increased If the producers 
»uld put good prime six-months ’-old lambs on the market weighing SoCTud 
over they would find a ready sale. To secure such lambs, good seasons wou"d 
have to be experienced, otherwise a good deal of forced feeding would be necessary* 
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One of the factors of success was that the farmer should study local condition^ 
and so arrange the “drop” that the life of the lambs would include the best five 
or six months of the year. It was a mistake to keep the lamb after the good 
feed had gone or to sell it while the best months still remained. It would pav 
the farmer not to worry so much about the fluctuations of the market, but to 
devote more attention to the maturity of the lamb. Particularly was that so 
when working upon an export basis. The clasa of lamb to breed depended vm 
largely on the class of country on which the sheep were raised. Anywhere w 
the southern districts, where an average fall of rain of not less than 2Qin. ffas 
received, he favored the long-wool crossbred ewe. 8he had a good franit 
strong constitution, and plenty of milk. She was also prepared to defend her 
lamb against dogs or foxes, a point that should not be overlooked where foxes 
were numerous. For the sire he expressed a preference for the Shropshire. From 
that cross a short-legged, square-built, firm-fleshed lamb, that would stand an 
adverse season, and ripen well to the right weights, would be received. The 
lambs should be dropped in May or not later than June. After the lamb was 
three or four weeks old, tailing should be performed with the searing iron, as 
that method would reduce bleeding to a minimum, and would not weaken < tr 
check the growth of the lamb. On a farm on which fodders were grown for 
fat lamb raising, the first feed for the ewe and lamb would probably be an early- 
sown crop of barley, later on an oat crop, and then rape or lucerne field, and 
finally a crop of peas. Portion of the pea crop could be cut and .stacked for 
future use. If the latter plan was not adopted the lambs could be turned into 
the paddock, peas being a splendid food to top up the lamb for market. In 
feeding such fodders it was essential that the farmer should realise the importance 
of a change of food. The change should not be obtained by shifting the sheep 
each week or so ; that often did more harm than good, especially witli regard to a 
rape crop. The changing, if possible, should be done daily. If some pasture 
land was available, and the sheep were .allowed to feed there through the night 
and morning, and were then placed upon the rape during the afternoon, much 
more feeding value would be obtained from the crop, and the sheep would be less 
liable to suffer from bloat or scouring. Plenty of fresh, good water was also needed. 
If the paddocks were systematically laid out the daily moving of the flock, while 
upon rich fodder, could be carried out with little loss of time. The question of 
weaning was a topic for much discussion. Many producers asserted that a weaned 
lamb would never make the same quality of meat, and that it would be badly 
checked in growth. That, however, was not borne out by experience. If the 
lamb was to be sold at 4^ months it was certainly better to sell it direct from 
the mother; but if the object in view was to sell a 501bs. to 601bs. lamb, which 
meant holding it for six months or over, weaning would be the better method. 
To grow lambs to such heavy weights the feed should be good, and if the ewe 
Was kept on good feed all the while, not only would much valuable fodder be 
consumed, but the ewe would become too fat. By weaning the lamb at four 
months only half of the numl)er would require to be highly fed. The ewes could be 
placed upon short feed, and the lambs given ^ the first pick of all the best fodder. 
If the feed was good the lambs would receive scarcely any check as the result of 
weaning. The slight check would be more than compensated for by the extra 
amount of high-quality food available. If the fodder crops were heavy, par 
ticularly with rape or lucerne, it? was better to “bait out” with hurdles or 
netting portions of food sufficient for a day or two. That would save the grea 
waste that would be caused by the sheep tramping over the fields, and would 
result in each portion being cleaned up in turn. The erection of the Reding 
pen was only a short task, and would be well Tepaid, provided that the fodder 
was sufficiently luxurious. 


ROCKWOOD. 

January 8th. — Present: 21 members. 

Apple and Pear Growing— I n the course of a paper under the heading ‘ 
Growing,” Mr. H. Green expressed the opinion that there was a consider ^ 
area of land in that district suitable for fruit growing, and that there w 
promising outlook for the grower, if good varieties were planted. By m 
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o* of eold 8t0rage - a PP ,es «uld be kept right on through the season until the 
„|v glut was over and prices became firm. There was »l„n *1,7 „ . . i 

that would relieve the local market Any land, with a good open elay sntaif 
was suitable for apples or pears. The land should he cleared ,,i„„„ ,7, , , ’ 

and worked into good condition. If the land could he worked up he tear beTore’ 
planting, so much the better. The land eould not he worked ton „?2k • . 

planting. A thorough working of the soil gave the Z i l‘ t er eh^c Yf a 
dry spc was exper, need when they were planted. If the soil was well and 
deeply tilled it would not be necessary to take out a l»r», l„i„7 , 

the tree than that demanded by the size of the roots. In describing the^method 
of planting, the paper read as follows :-Break up the bottom of th e Mo as 
deeply as possible, and leave the soil a little higher in the centre. Shorten back 
the roots, and cut away all bruised portions with the secateurs, miv two or three 
liaitdfful of honedust with the soil. Put the tree in the cent e of the hole fill 
in a little soil and then tramp it in, lightly draw the tree then fill *k ’ , 

of the hole, and have the soil slightly higher' around the tree than the srrlYid W 
ir „„„d so that the water will not mako the soil sodLJ^M^ie trc/s ig t y 
deeper than it was in the nursery. In planting, put the trees 20ft bv ISf thu 
will take 110 trees to the acre. Continuing, ’the speaker said after nMtW 
the young trees should be pnmed. Cut out the inside limbs to give an open tre?’ 
About four leaders should be left, these being out back to about 4in or 6m' 
from the stock, making the cut to an outside bud, s0 that the tree would always 
make aa outward growth. Trees of one variety should not be planted in a plot 
by themselves, but in alternate rows, so that they would cross fertilise. It ™ 
a well established fact that the cropping qualities of certain trees were greatlv 
improved by cross po lemsation, so that it was important to plant varietifs that 
b oomed at the same time close to one another. The following 1 varieties, in order 
of blooming were recommended by the writer :-Early blooming apples-Jonathan 
hmg David Delicious, Eokewood, Statesman. Late blooming apples-Glen “e 
tel, Rome Beauty, London Pippin. Varieties of pears-William’s Bon Chreton 
(commonly known as Dn chess), Packham Triumph, and Beurre Bose. The most 
injurious disease of apples was black spot, and tlm worst pest codlin moth Both 
STMS lW f COnt , rollcd ^ a *' rfiat by "praying with arsenate of lead- 

kllct no* 1 "' ater ,- a PP Ue<i when «ie petals were just commencing to fall 
Id'l be used^ ^ * a matm! ° f B ° rdeaUX a ' ld a ~ of lead 

Fspit Gbowink.— M r. C. D. Scott also read a paper dealing with this suhiect 

lld ,.r ur8 v "^l W Ueh he sa ‘ d the . lflTld “toted for the orchard should have a 
, d elay subsoil, not more than 18m. beneath the surface soil. The land should 
be ploughed to a depth of 8in„ worked down to a fine tilth and then ueirired 

TZ ZthT t a h part ,- Tho , hol r f r r *■“ sh - ld ^ 

(the depth of the elav subsoil, which should be loosened, but not removed 
Jbced^nlheholo^^ 1, of weH-rotted stable manure and a little earth should be 
M csrcflll h ?T Planting of the tree. Pruning should he regularly 

different 6 Lees ,° U ' T1 ' e , 8 P, eaker «**»«* “ a mistake to mix the 

separate rowf and “ft P k antm?! V APP ^ F*™' pllm,s i &C ’’ shou,d 1,8 planted in 
mVavins- aid wild th VaY*® " ere P aiUed in correet ordcr the labor involved 
a UZ ^ W ° U , d Y considerab ly reduced. After the trees had made 
was rine to ^’* fk P > *° ran sma11 P^ 8 in the orchard when the fruit 

to a certain extent* '! mdfalls ' That would save a good deal of waste and check, 
peas between tk^’ ^ ° f C ° dUn ml>th ’ 11 was als0 a go^ Pb>n to plant. 

5 to ttr\ T hC£e t COnld be used t0 fatt ™ P* 8 *>r market, 
important DoinL - *k tH soil to act as a green manure. One of the most 

from a renuMfL ^ sue<,f,8s of aie 0Iehard was to secure trees true to type 

a reputable nurseryman. ' 1 


Branch^ the Aop E u®’ ? e 1 7 mbcr 9th.— The annual social of tlm Cherry Gardens 
Member 8tk Ag ™ ultural Bureau was held in the local hall on Saturday evening 
members from' attfnda “ ce « £ members and visitors, and 
«a» devoted ? ** Blackwood and Clarendon Branches also attended. The evening 

^ provided “r^^ragtrir 3 ’ speechps ’ aui1 indoor gamcs ' supper 
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CHEERY GARDENS, January 2nd. — The subject for the evening Waa t . 
concluding portion of the report of Mr. D. McRicks, who attended the 1922 Wi^tf 
School for Farmers at Roseworthy Agricultural College. pf 

KANGARILLA, December 1st.' — The Government Dairy Expert (Mr. p n 
Suter) attended the meeting and delivered an address, ‘ ( Dairying. ’ ’ 

MEADOWS. December 6th. — The Secretary of the Advisory Board of Agri- 
culture (Mr. H. J. Finnis) attended the meeting and delivered an address, «<|v e 
Work of the Agricultural Bureau, ’ ’ to a gathering of 30 members and visitors 

MOUNT PLEASANT, December 8th. — The monthly meeting of the Branch ^ 
held at Mr. P. Miller’s homestead, when Mr. T. Thompson, on behalf of the 
Branch, presented Mr. Miller with a life-membership certificate of the Agricultural 
Bureau. Messrs. Tapscott and Virgin also spoke, and referred to his sterling 
work that Mr. Miller had performed for the district and the Mount Pleasant 
Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. Mr. Miller suitably replied. Supper W a* 
provided by Mr. Miller, 

MOti NT PLEASANT, January 11th. — Mr. T. Thompson initiated a discussion 
on the subject “ Fighting Bush Fires.” Members agreed that it would be a 
good plan if several capable men in the district were appointed to take chaise 
of the fighting operations in the event of any outbreaks of fire. 

RAPID BAY. — At a meeting held on January 6th, the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
Geo. G. Cant) read extracts from the Departmental Bulletin, “Common Trouble 
of the Cow,” and an interesting discussion ensued. Samples of lucerne, parsnips, 
and rhubarb, grown by members, were on view and were favorably criticised by 
those present. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCE, 


MID-NORTHERN DISTRICT. 

The Annual Conference of Mid-Northern Branches of the Agri- 
cultural Bureau is to be held at Laura on Wednesday, March 14th 
Sessions: 10.30 a.m,, 2.15 p.m. t and 7.30 p.m. 

The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. G. F. Jenkins. M.P.) has bem 
invited to attend and address the gathering. Papers will be read by 
Branch members, and lectures delivered by officers of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Copper Carbonate for Bunt Treatment, 

The presence in Australia of the fungus which cause? the disease of 
wheat known as bunt or stinking smut, has rendered it necessary f or 
wheat growers to treat their seed wheat with some fungicide as 
preventive measures against infection. The substances which have been 
utilized generally for this purpose are bluestone (copper sulphate' 
and formalin. Under normal conditions, and when properly applied 
both these substances give satisfactory results. Objections, however 
have been raised to the use of these fungicides. In the case of blue- 
stone, it has been demonstrated that it affects the germination of thr 
grain that has been injured in harvesting operations (a not infrequent 
happening in South Australia), and in the ease of formalin, it has 
been urged that adulteration is so difficult to detect by the farmer, 
that his efforts are liable to be rendered nugatory on account of the 
use of inferior material. Recently, attention has been directed to the 
possibilities of copper carbonate as a method of controlling the bunt 
fungus. It is claimed that by dusting the seed with this substance, 
any bunt spores attached to the grain can be destroyed, and the treat- 
ment is not attended by the disadvantages associated with copper 
sulphate when applied to grain that has been injured in harvesting 
operations. In order to test the claims made on behalf of this sub- 
stance, the Department of Agriculture has imported a quantity of 
specially prepared copper carbonate. This will be tested durinc the 
coming' season on the Experimental Farms in different parts of the 
State, and the results will be made available for public information. 


Tetraphosphate. 

In continental countries, considerable interest has recently been 
taken in a new form of fertilizer known as Tetraphosphate. It is i 
phosphatic fertilizer which, it is claimed, can he manufactured more 
simply and economically than is the case with other forms. It con- 
sists apparently of natural phosphate roasted to temperatures of 
600deg. to SOOdeg. centigrade, in admixture with carbonate of sodium, 
carbonate of calcium, magnesium, and sulphate of sodium. It is stated 
to contain phosphoric anhydride at the rate of about 14 to 15 per cent 
Owing to its basic nature it is assumed that this fertilizer may be used 
with advantage in districts of heavy rainfall, with soils tcunuig to 
acidity. The Department of Agriculture has imported a small T®' 
tity of this fertilizer for the purpose of testing its effect, prmopa > 
in the South-Eastern portions of the State. 


Agricultural Conferences. ,, 

Five country conferences of the Agricultural Bureau are to be 
in this State during the next three months. The first of these 
take place at Laura on Wednesday, March 14th. at whici f 
delegates representing the Branches situated in the Mid-Nort iern - 
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well seasoned material, and track 5 feet wide. The front wheels 
are 40 inches and the rear wheels 44 inches in diameter, fitted 
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will meet. This is to be followed by a gathering of representative; 
of the Yorke Peninsula Branches which will take place at Aliulaton 
on April 11th, and the Lower Northern Branches Conference, which i s 
fixed for April 19th, at Willi.amstown. On May the 2nd, the South. 
Bast Branches are to meet at Kalangadoo, and the River Murray 
Branches will send representatives to Renmark to spend the 22nd anil 
23rd of May in conference. During recent years, the number of an- 
nual country conferences of the Agricultural Bureau has been multi- 
plied considerably, and farmers are placing more importance on these 
gatherings as opportunities of bringing them into touch with officers 
of the Department of Agriculture, and providing facilities for the 
exchange of opinions on matters of agricultural importance, 


Smyrna Figs, 

The harvesting of the Smyrna figs at the Government Experimental 
Orchard at Berri began early in February'. The quality of the fruit 
promises to be well up to that of former years, whilst the quantity in 
sight indicates a heavier harvest than has previously been gathered. 
This is to be expected on account of the increasing age of the trees. 
Interest in the figs which have been grown and dried at the Berri 
Experimental Orchard appears to have been widespread, for inquiries 
have been received for supplies from Ceylon and elsewhere. 


Chaff Legislation. 

Since the introduction of the Chaff Act of 1922, it has become ap- 
parent that purchasers of small quantities of chaff are in some in- 
stances under a misapprehension as to the requirements of the Act in 
respect to the sale of bags with the chaff. There is reason to believe 
that many think that they are compelled by the Act to buy the bags as 
chaff. This is not the ease, however. The Act provides that it is only 
necessary for the buyer of the chaff to purchase the bag when no other 
arrangement is expressly made between the purchaser and the sclloi. 
The Horticultural Branch of the Department of Agriculture, which 
is responsible for the administration of this Act, states that it appears 
that the Wholesale Chaff Merchants Association decided not to buy 
hack bags in lesser quantities than five dozen at a time. This is pmw 
an arrangement amongst some of the chaff sellers, and not a stipu a 
tion of the Chaff Act, 


Frozen Pork. , 

The General Manager of the Government Produce Department n > 
received the following cable from the Trade Commissioner in Dw 
(Mr. R. M. K. Lewis), dated Febuary 7th, 1923:—* The pru « 
supply of frozen pork on the English market is now coming r 
Argentine, and in quality is about equal to New Zealand ana • _ 
tralian pork that has been placed on this market of recen K a • • ^ 
wholesale prices being received are : — Good quality hogs un e 
8 d. lb. gross; 101/1201bs. 7$d. lb. gross; over 1211 bs. 7d. 

At these prices the trade is slow, the demand is centre 1 m j 
quality. There is a downward tendency m prices. me 
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Manager states that this information was asked for W +v,„ n„ . 
Clause at present there is a plentiful sunoK of ! ' the D fP artl nent 

S and it was hoped that an export traded ,’7 Ur l0Cal mr ' 
Lt. hut as the English prices are only abX qu Jt„ fhn 
Lily, and the cost of treating, freight' \mlTir , * tho ? e nJm " 

the present prospects of establishing an export trad! are nm* “* 3d ' lb ' 
ing. To compete with other countries for a share of 1 
trade, either m frozen pork or bacon, it is necessary to 7 fit w 181 
ducc pigs under normal conditions at 5d. a lb dressed *7 

is generally believed that this is impossible at present The Depart 
incut, however, is prepared to continue its inmiines or epdrt ‘ 

Sh ° Uld aUy Pr ° dUCerS desirc ‘o f urt her ^lvesfigate 


Mammal and Wheat Variety Tests at Butler, 

For some years Mr. C. P. Jericho of 
with the Department of Agriculture, has been ’can-ring on* 'two^' 0 " 
„f experimental plots. The object of one of the sJries is to discover 
the most profitable dressing of superphosphate to apply to whea ero„ 

" tllR dlst ^ ct ’ and the ? th f is to provide an opportunity of compT 
i"? the returns secured from different varieties of wheat 
fallow. The manunal plots were commenced in 1916 They arc per 
inanently pegged and each time an individual plot is sown with wheat’ 
,t is dressed with the same quantity of manure as it received o raerlv 
. practice which does away with any chance of a plot reeeivi g any 
ciefl from residual fertilisers to which it is not entitled Thert l 
ilso the advantage that the more frequently the nln*= f 

ih, , h „ jggft ,t sZc r, ss 

tai.R During lh« 1921-22 mmn the pW , 

tSU ** «»* *» *"*• T "« .VCM* for .hr 111 I", 

No manure ....... . Bush. Lbs. 

}cwt. superphosphate . . .1 j!? 

lewt. superphosphate It , a 

2cwts. superphosphate “ 

3cwts. superphosphate Jg g 

!?fofc SeVCn yearS the aVeragR retum these plots has been 


No manure . . 

Bush. 

Lbs. 

Jcwt. superphosphate 



tewt. superphosphate 



-cwts. superphosphate . 



Sewts. superphosphate 

22 

32 


iid'ls secured °/- thcse ? lots is the Progressive increase of 

»P » iiewts per “ ® ult . of , th e dressings of superphosphate 
if seven rears ''jundity has on the average for a period 

»ld secured from t7„] 1 ! bUSb '- d?lbs ’ per aMC P er annum above the 
* (liff errat P 1 reCemng no raanure - In the variety plots 

rent wheats were grown. They were sown at the rate 0 f 
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601bs. of seed per acre, and received a dressing of 2ewts. of su „. 
phosphate per acre. The returns for the season just closed are F 
follows:— Bush. Lbs. 


Early GUiyas 17 30 

Caliph 15 53 

Ford 15 42 

Late Gluyas 15 34 

Felix 14 3 

Sultan 13 gg 


Of these varieties, Gluyas and Caliph have been grown regularly n 
these plots for the past sis years. The average annual yield 0 f jl 
former for the sis years has been ISbush. lOlbs., and that of the latter 
15bush. 441bs. All of these wheats, with the exception of Gluyas, \y ere 
bred at the Roseworthy Agricultural College. 


Blackwood Experimental Orchard, 

During the fruit season many horticulturists make a practice of 
visiting the Government Experimental Orchard at Blackwood, for the 
purpose of noting the habits and characteristics of different varieties 
of fruit. This institution affords an excellent opportunity for this, 
because of the fact that it includes specimens of approximately 1,6.50 
varieties of apples, 1,000 varieties of pears, 400 varieties of plums. 400 
varieties of peaches, 100 varieties of nectarines, 137 varieties of figs. 
220 varieties of cherries, 50 varieties of almonds, 40 varieties of olives. 
45 varieties of persimmons, and 112 varieties of citrns. Practically all 
of these have now reached the fruiting stage, a fact which, in a measure, 
accounts for the increase of public interest in the institution. Amongst 
the tests being carried out are stock trials (with cherries, pears, and 
peaches), tillage, pruning, and manuring tests. Tn addition to 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, a number of which have visited 
the orchard this season, fruitgrowers’ organisations and private indi- 
viduals have likewise inspected operations carried on there. On Feb- 
ruary 17th members of the Cherry Gardens and Longwood Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau, to the number of about 40, made a tour 
of inspection of the orchard, under the guidance of the manager (Mr. 
R. Fowler). Other similar bodies are about to pay visits in the near 
future. 



DELCO-LIGHT 

The complete Electric Light end 
Power Flint 

USED IN EVERY CLASS OF HOME, BUSINESS 
AND PUBLIC BUILDING. 

25 MODELS. PRICES prom £110 08. Od. 
TOTAL SALSS. 400. 

The S.A. Government have now Purchased » 
Deico- Light Plants. 

Catalogue, Advice, Prices— Free. 

S.A. Distributors—* 

PARSONS & ROBERTSON, Ltd., 87, Woranao 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horticul- 
ture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry, 
insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar 
subjects, will be referred to the Government experts, and 
replies will be published in these pages for the benefit of 
producers generally. The name and address of the inquirer 
must accompany each question. Inquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence should 
be addressed to The Editor, The Journal of Agricultures 
Adelaide.” 

[Replies supplied by C. A. Loxton, B.V.Sc., Government Veterinary Surgeon.] 

u p Tothill’s Creek, has mare with a scratch on the eyeball. 

Reply— A suitable dressing may be made as follows: — Iodoform ointment, 

1 part; vaseline, 5 parts; mix. Apply daily a small quantity, about as large as 
a pea.' Place within the lower lid. Hold the lids together until the ointment 
melts and is distributed over the eye. 

“M. It,” Frances, has horse with a hard lump near the point of the shoulder. 
Reply— Your best course is to apply a smart blister the next time the swelling 
appears. This will probably cause an abscess to develop, which should be 
evacuated as soon as pus can be detected. Use the following blister:— Red 
iodide of mercury, 2 drams; lanoline, loz. Rub it in well for five minutes. Tie 
tic horse’s head up short for an hour after blistering. If you can feel any 
fluctuation in the swelling after blistering you should open it with a clean, 
sharp knife in such a manner as to drain it effectively. Keep the wound clean 
•»nd dress with disinfectant lotion. 

«‘C. H. C.,” Wirrabara, reports blood mare with a recurrent swelling in the 
iroat region, followed by swelling along the belly. 

Reply— It is probable that she will develop an abscess in the throat region 
uch as occurs in strangles. In the absence of the usual accompanying symptoms 
f the latter trouble, however (fever and catarrh), the condition may arise from, 
he penetration of a grass seed, a frequent cause of abscess formation in the 
hroat. The doughy swelling along the belly does not call for any special treat- 
dent. Put her on light laxative diet. Give her cooling medicine: — Epsom salts, 
L2ozs. ; saltpetre, l^ozs. ; mix. Divide into 12 powders. Give one twice daily 
n the feed or drinking water. Do not drench her. If she has any difficulty 
a swallowing give her: — Extract of belladonna, $oz.; chlorate of potash, loz,; 
ireacle, 4ozs. ; mix. One tablespoon ful on the tongue twice a day. You can 
foment the swelling of the threat if it is at all hot or painful. If the abscess 
forms it may be opened with a clean, sharp knife. Put her in a small yard 
during the day so that she can get a little exercise. 

“W. B. H., ’’ Bietchley, asks eure for pony with the strangles. 

Reply— The pony should be isolated, put on light, easily- digested food, maslies, 
ttf '. and should receive a little cooling medicine daily: — Epsom salts, loz., and 
fckpetre, one level teaspoonful. This may be given in the food or drinking 
Hter. When the abscess under the jaw forms it should be opened and drained, 
kept clean with a little disinfectant solution. If the discharge from the 
wstrils is troublesome, some inhalations of steam are useful and may be given 
^ a quarter of an hour at a time. A little eucalyptus oil or Friar’s balsam may 
a( lded when steaming the head. 
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£ < jj if. W., ,) Keith, has pony with wonnd 18 months old on the insij f ff 
the hock. 

Beply— I recommend yon to continue daily dressing with warm water ait 
washing soda and afterwards dust it liberally with a dry wound powder su C h y 
zinc oxide. If there is a tumor-like mass of proud flesh it requires surgi ra j 
treatment. 

“P. H. K.,” Currency Creek, asks treatment of distemper in dogs. 

Reply — For the ordinary uncomplicated form of distemper in logs 
aspirin, 5-grain tablet, three times a day for three ot four days, followed l, T 
quinine salicylate, 5 grains, in pill or powder three times daily. Place patient h 
a dry, well-ventilated place, free from draughts, and supply nutritious ;,:v 
easily-digested food. 


“J. F. D.,” Meningie, asks (1) is rickets in pigs a contagious disease, Jr ,j 
(2) reports three-year-old filly with no hair on her tail. 

Reply— (1) Rickets in pigs. This disease can be prevented by providing 
balanced ration, plenty of room for exercise, and a clean, dry, well-ventilated 
lairage. When tho disease occurs, the first consideration is an inquiry into n t . 
feeding. Give a dose of laxative medicine, followed by tonic condition powders 
and bonemeal, one teaspoonful daily in the feed. (2) Three-year-old filly 
without hair on tail. Cause, probably Borne parasitic skin disease. Apply 
sulphur ointment made by mixing thoroughly one part of sulphur to four Jf 
lard. Wash the tail with warm water and soap. When dry apply ointment and 
rub in a small quantity daily with plentv of friction. Wash off in a week 
and apply some mild stimulating preparation, such as tincture of canthari'X 
1 part, and soap liniment, 8 parts; mix. 


“A E. W.,” Kingscote, reports horse, eyes dull and appear to he deeply 
sunken into the head, legs swollen, and the animal very seldom lies down. Who 
the horse turns about to look at any object the eyes seem to be half covered with 
a film. 

Reply He is suffering from a subaente form of tetanus. You should put him 

in a loosebox or shed which is kept darkened, and disturb him as little as possible. 
Do not drench him with medicine. Give him 3ozs. or 4ozs. of Epsom salts datlv 
iu his feed or drinking water. Give him plenty of good, nourishing food and 
sufficient mash to keep his bowels relaxed. Place his food and water at a m- 
venient level so that he can reach them easily. As he improves you cai gin 
him the run of a smalt yard or paddock. 

“W. G. T.,” Monash, reports three-year-old filly lame, with a bony enlarge 
ment on the coronet. 

Keply— There is no cure for this enlargement. Yon may, however, be able to 
relieve the lameness. If there is now no heat in the swelling you should appl; 
a little red blister, made by mixing thoroughly 1 dram of red iodide of mmnr; 
with loz. of lard. Clip the hair off first. Apply the blister with smart rubbing 
for 10 minutes. Tie the filly’s head up short for an hour after the application, 
so that she cannot reach it with her teeth. It is probable that she will be of 
further use for continuous road work. 

£ £ W. G. B.,” Farrell’s Flat, has foal with swollen sheath. The swelling n» 
and subsides at frequent intervals. 

Reply— The character of the swelling suggests that the foal has a scrotal r p 
ture. Do not interfere with it at present. It will probably disappear us t. ■ 
gets older. . 

“R. A. W.,” Coomandook, asks how much salt to the gallon can water con 

and yet be given safely to stock. , u 01t . : 

Reply— Horses will tolerate up to loz. common salt per gallon, came, 
sheep, 2ozs. 

“T. F. G.,” Glencoe East, reports mare with chronic catarrh. ^ 

Reply— The cause of the trouble should first of all be ascertained. , , 

due to disease of the lining membrane or bone of the nasal chambers \ ^ s0 gje 
in which case it will require surgical treatment. You can, howc\e , _ 
simple treatment, such as medicated inhalations of steam, using 
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balsam at each inhalation, and a good tonic, such as the following:— Reduced inn, 
Jozs. ; powdered nux vomica, loz. ; mix. Divide into 24 powders. Give one twi<* 
daily in the feed. 

“B E. ” Verna, asks:— (1) Will milk and honey remove sand in horses? 
(%\ What can be used to cure large lump on the poipt of the shoulder of a horse} 
(3) Mare after having been kicked in the chest, drags her front legs on the 

ground when made to ‘‘back. ... ., /o\ a t 

8 Eenliea— (1) Yes; any laxative is nseful for the purpose. (2) Apply a little 
red Mister This will pTobably cause the development of an abscess, which should 
be opened" when mature, kept clean, and dressed with antiseptic lotions. If this 
course is not effective it requires surgical removal. (3) The mare appears to half 
a nerve trouble following the injury to the chest. No treatment can be recom- 
mended. If she is not showing some improvement some weeks after this symptom 
appeared the prognosis is unfavorable. 

“H. H. and C. L. T.,” Borrika, report mare, four years, with a lump on tin 
iaw from which there is a chronic discharge. 

j Reply— You should scrape the cavity out and dress it with tincture of iodine. 
It will he necessary to syringe it out daily with disinfectant solution by means of 
a svrinee with a &10 nozzle. Use carbolic acid, lysoi, or izai, one tahleapoonful to 
a pint of water, and occasionally use a little zinc cUoride, 1 in .10, instead of the 
usual disinfectant. Bathing the external wound is not sufficient. It would be 
advisable to examino the teeth in the region of the swelling if you can obtain a 
mouth gag Such conditions often lead to loosening of the teeth though tt„ 
does* not appear to have taken place in the case of this mare, as she is feeding 
normally. 


The CLETRAC TANK-TYPE TRACTOR 

WITH THE CLETRAO LINE-DRIVE. 



IKES A ONE-MAN’S JOB OF ALL FARMING OPERATES 

FOR ECONOMY, SIMPLICITY, AND POWER, CLETRAC TRACTORS 
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DEPARTMENTAL DOINGS. 


The Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J j 

February visited the irrigation areas at Berri Glossop and Chaff 
m company of the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. G. F Jenkins M pT 
The Director also visited Marion. nKlns> M - P D- 

Horticulture. 

During the month of February the Horticultural Instructor (Mr 
Geo. Quinn) visited blocks in the Berri winlde nu ! \ 

Chaffey. Block E, and Ren, nark irrigation arels 2°*a 
visited the districts along the River Torrens from Ath lT 
Ifid hum, including Marion, to collect samplTs f^S^t £ 
from wells that have been in use for manv ve»r» „ .. 7 

investigations that are being carried out to ascertain theTuahtioI'of 
water used for irrigation on the plains of Adelaide. In eonjune ion 

' ■ f m 1 a USt T aIlai1 Dned Association, Mr Quinn 
visited Mildura to fix grades of dried fruits, with a view to forming 
regulations in connection with the export of dried fruits. 

Mr C. H Beaumont (Orchard Instructor Southern District) 
attended a homestead meeting of the Roekwood Branch of the Agri- 
cultural Bureau. ® 

Daibyino. 

to Ac wt,tm t i Dairy nT 1 (Mr - H - J - Ap P S > dcl ™red addresses 
the Williamstown and Currency Creek Branches of the Agricul 

", a Bweau, and visited dairymen in the Lyndoch, Salisbury 
Bolivar, Goolwa, and suburban areas. 

General. 

On February 2nd, Mr. L. Cowan, B.Sc. Agric. (member of the 
- dnsory Board of Agriculture) visited the Balhannah Branch of the 
• gncultural Bureau, and delivered an address on “Rearing Calves.” 

JtiLfnTf tary AdV5 \7 B ° ard {Mr - H ' J ‘ Finnis ) Messed 

centres^ ^ at M ° Unt Schanck and AUandale, both of which 

Ihi r d t0 eStabHsh Branehes of tie Agricultural Bureau, 

of the 7- al , 8 ° attended a meeting of representatives of Branches 
to dise Sncultural Bur eau on the River Murray, held at Barmera, 

8 urrangements for pruning competitions to be held on the 
'gation settlements. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE HARVEST 
REPORT, 1922-23, 


[By W. J. Colebatch, B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.C.Y.S., Principal Ros,- 
worthy Agricultural College.] 


Although it cannot be claimed that the past season was a favorable 
one for grain crops, it certainly conduced towards heavy yields of 
hay and green fodder. All early sown crops harvested prior to or 
soon after the flowering gave heavy returns, but relatively few of the 
late sown cereals were a success, either as hay or grain crops. It j, 
not always an easy matter to account satisfactorily for the behavior 
of our crops under varying climatic and soil conditions. The dif- 
ference in yield appears at times to be out of all proportion to the 
slight variations in treatment and environment. In this instance, 
however, it seems very probable that the influence of climatic factors 
has been the chief determining factor. So far as the early growth 
is concerned, the conditions obtaining during the latter half of April 
and the greater part of May and June were all that could be desired, 
and with few exceptions germination was brisk and even. It wav tb 
July weather, however, that gave the first check to the young crop*. 
It proved to be an exceptionally cold month, the reading of the 
terrestrial thermometer falling below freezing point on no less than 
.12 occasions. In addition to this, rain was recorded on 21 days, and 
in consequence the soil was maintained in a very wet, cold state for 
a protracted period. The early sown fields, however, had becorn, 
well established by the end of June, and were vigorous enough to 
survive these untoward conditions, and ultimately to fulfil the l 11 ™' 1 * 


given in their earliest stages. 

The later sowings were less fortunate, and they showed their d.sta 
by turning color and marking time. The hardier weeds, such as c« 
spur and wild carrot, took full advantage of this, and outgrew w 
crops, which subsequently had to compete with them for rent r.m 

and soil moisture. . . a. 

The second feature of the 1923 season which militated a* ■ 
ultimate success of our grain crops was the continuous series ’’ , 

temperatures recorded in the month of October. A ter conl,D '- ^ 
a wet winter and a mild September, the backward crops th. 
struggling into ear were ill-prepared for such a sharp rise * ' 
pheric temperature, and in some of the College e s e 
were destroyed through being unable to meet the moreai , nan( 
for moisture consequent upon the heavier loss incurred r ■ 
piration. This was particularly noticeable in some of ‘ 
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on stiff land, but it was also seen in the last sown wheat field. I attri- 
bute the fact that the average wheat yield for the College farm came 
ou t a little below the average almost entirely to these two factors, and 
I am fortified in this opinion by the very satisfactory returns obtained 
from early sown plots of late varieties. 

In all other crops the seasonal average is above the mean return, 
and it will be seen from the following table that the difference is 
very appreciable in the ease of silage and hay. 

Table 1.— Showing Crop Returns for 1922 Comparatively with 
Mean Yields. 


Crop. Mean Yield. Average Yield, 1922. 

Period. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

Wheat 1904-1921 17 47 16 0 

Barley 1904-1921 28 20 37 38 

Oats 1905-1921 26 14 28 29 

T. C. la. T. C- L. 

Hay 1904-1921 2 0 51 2 8 9 

Ensilage 1905-1921 6 13 9 8 7 59 

Berseem 1912-1921 29 15 52 30 6 66 


WEATHER CONDITIONS. 

The general influence of the weather has already been referred to, 
but it will be well to examine the records in a little more detail in 
order to appreciate the conditions tinder which the crops herein re- 
ferred to were grown. 

The first point that will occur to a practical farmer is the state of 
the fallow as regards moisture. Data illustrative of this question are 
given below, and it will he seen that the fallow rains to be considered 
in relation to the 1923 crops were relatively light, being nearly 2Jin. 
below the normal for the preceding 38 years. 

Table II. — Showing Fallow Rains, August 1st of one year to March 


31sf of Succeeding Year, Together with the Corresponding 
Mean for 38 Years, 1883-1921. 


Season. 

In. 

Season. 

In. 

1U04/1905 . . 

. . . . 7.18 

1913/1914 

.... 13.07 

1905/1900 

.... 7.96 

1914/1915 

.... 3.86 

1906/1907 

.. .. 11.29 

1915/1910 

.... 9.08 

1907/1908 

.... 9.13 

1916/1917 

.. . . 14.79 

190,8/1909 

.... 9.51 

1917/1918 

.. .. 10.83 

'.909/1910 

.. .. 17.56 

.1918/1919 

. . . . 5.45 

1910/1911 

.. .. 11.41 

1919/1920 

. . . . 7.27 

1911/1912 . 

. . . . 5.88 

1920/1921 

. . . . 13.78 

1912/1913 . . . 

. . .. 13.00 

1921/1922 

. . . . 7.53 

"Meana 


1883/1921 

. , . 9.70 


The next important consideration is the distribution and amount of 
ftp rainfall during the year of growth. In Table III. are shown the 
monthly precipitations throughout the twelve months, as well as corre- 
sponding figures for the five immediately preceding years. The total 
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fall was well above the normal amount, and the season must there, 
fore be regarded as a moderately wet one. It must be pointed out 
however, that the high total is due chiefly to an unusual downpour 
in December, when nearly 4in, was registered. 

Reference to the column of mean figures will reveal the important 
fact that the winter and early spring rainfall was approximately 3 i n 
above the average for the period 1883-1921, which bears out the 
previous remarks concerning the retarding influence of the eon 
tinuously wet winter. 


Table III . — Showing Monthly Rainfall at Roseworthy College j or 


Seasons 1917-1922, Inclusive, with the 
Month During the Period 1883-1921. 

Mean 

Fall 

for each 

Means, 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1 883-19°] 


In. 

Io. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In 

January . . 

. . 0.5S 

0.24 

0.28 

0.27 

1.80 

1.02 

0.80 

February . 

. . 2.12 

0.26 

2.50 

0.00 

0.52 

0.08 

0.62 

March . . . 

. . 0.96 

0.88 

0.00 

0.86 

1.01 

0.10 

0.86 

April . . . . 

. . 0.68 

0.83 

0.24 

0.69 

0.20 

0.90 

1.53 

May . . . . 

. . 3.98 

2.55 

1.49 

1.47 

2.94 

3.59 

1.83 

June .. .. 

. . 2.17 

1.22 

1.07 

4.44 

1.95 

1.73 

2.68 

July .. .. 

. . 1.92 

1.36 

0.66 

1.12 

1.43 

3.75 

1.81 

August . . . 

. . 2.60 

1.83 

2.00 

3.01 

1 21 

2.19 

2.06 

September 

. . 3.0(1 

0.48 

1.87 

1.62 

2.04 

1.32 

1.82 

October . . 

. . 1.72 

1.88 

0.83 

2.53 

1.56 

1.40 

1.65 

November . 

. . 1.18 

0.38 

0.05 

1.88 

1.65 

0.02 

1.09 

December . 

. . 0.95 

0.10 

1.39 

1.41 

0.85 

3.90 

0.80 

Totals . . 

.. 21.86 

12.01 

12.38 

19.30 

17.16 

20.00 

17.4-1 


Table IV.~Showing the Distribution of “Useful Rain” in the. Yean 
1917-1922, Inclusive, Together with the Means for the Previous 
39 Years. 



Seeling 

Rains. 

April-May. 

Winter 

Rains. 

June-July. 

Spring 
Rains. 
Aug. -Oct. 

Summer 

Rains. 

November. 

Totals. 

Percentage 

of 

“Useful” 
to Total 
Rain. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

1917 . 

. 4.66 

4.09 

7.32 

1.18 

17.25 

78.91 

1918 . 

. 3.38 

2.58 

4.19 

0.38 

10.53 

87.68 

1919 . 

. 1.73 

1.73 

4.70 

0.05 

8.22 

66.40 

1920 . 

. 2.16 

5.56 

7.16 

1.88 

16.76 

86.84 

1921 . 

. 3.14 

3.38 

4.81 

1.65 

12 98 

76.64 

1922 . 

. 4.49 

5.48 

4.91 

0.02 

14.90 

74.50 

1883-1921 3.36 

4.38 

5.53 

1.09 

14.35 

75.64 


In the final table on weather conditions are set out in condensed 
form the more important of the meteorological observations recorded 
at the College by Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.Y.S. Not the least 
interesting feature of this table is the large number of frosts registered 
during, July, August, and September. Even as late as November 24th 
the temperature of the air in contact with the soil fell to 29deg. P- 
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Table V. — Showing Details of Weather for the Year 1922 


O 

..2 Date. 
o jr 


September 


Important g § & Frosts. 

Eaius. sS £ P 

Si 

late. Ins. Deg. Deg. Date Temp. 

F. F. 

6 0.22 45.0 55.6 — — 


November 


2 

0.33 

39.2 

49.0 



_ 

77 ii 

3 

1.36 





‘ 1 .'J 

5 

0.20 






6 

0.41 






28 

0.30 






30 

0.38 




. 


22 

0.25 

37.0 

43.3 

5 

30.5 

67.0 

29 

0.21 



7 

29.0 

30 

0.46 






6 

0.41 

33.0 

41.1 

1 

30.0 

66.8 

7 

0.65 



2 

28.0 

8 

0.32 



3 

31.0 


16 

0.35 



4 

27.0 


17 

0.74 



8 

31.8 


21 

0.34 



22 

31.0 


22 

0.20 



23 

30.0 






24 

29.0 






25 

27.0 






26 

31.8 






29 

29.0 






31 

32.0 


9 

0.32 

34.0 

42.9 

3 

29.0 

69.0 

11 

0.41 



4 

31.5 


12 

0.28 



5 

28.0 


16 

0.26 



19 

31.0 






20 

31.0 






22 

30.0 






23 

27.5 






29 

29.0 


26 

0.77 

34.0 

42.3 

1 

29.5 

87.0 





3 

27.0 






7 

28.0 






8 

27.5 






9 

27.5 






12 

29.0 






15 

29.8 






19 

31.5 






20 

28.0 






21 

27.8 






22 

27.0 


3 

0.20 

35.2 

48.1 

1 

30.0 

102.0 

24 

0.29 



5 

30.0 


29 

0.24 



6 

29.0 


— 

— 

39.8 

53.5 

22 

31.5 

109.0 





24 

29.0 


9 

106 

45.5 

56.1 

— 

— 

101.0 


December . . 3.90 11 
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BERSEEM CLOVER. 

Tie area under this crop was increased this year, in anticipation 
jf tie arrival of the Lincoln Red Shorthorns. The treatment given 
(fas t [j e game as has been detailed in previous reports, and notwith- 
-tanding the fact that it was not always possible to arrange for the 
cutting to take place as soon as the erop was ready, the average over 
the whole area for the season worked out at over 30 tons of green 
-tuff per acre. Results secured from the different plots under this 
ero p are appended. 

Table VII . — Showing Yields of Berseem Clover (Trifolium 
Alexandrimm ) at Boseworthy College , 1922. 


Date of Cutting. 

Total Yield. 

Yield per Acre. 


T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

Plot 0 (0.983 acres)— 








. .. 8 

19 

32 

9 

2 

43 

August 26-September 25 . . 

. . .. 12 

6 

93 

22 

11 

15 

October 22-25 

. . . . 7 

11 

58 

7 

14 

6 


28 

17 

71 

29 

7 

64 

Plot I) (1-01 acres) — 







May 28- June 12 

. . . . 10 

4 

57 

10 

2 

54 

July 20-August 18 

. .. 12 

18 

44 

12 

15 

93 

October 18-21 

.. . . 7 

10 

74 

7 

9 

18 


30 

13 

63 

30 

7 

54 

Plot E (0.64 acres)— 







June 27- J uly 1 

... 9 

2 

98 

14 

5 

83 

September 26-October 6 . . 

. . .. 9 

5 

90 

14 

10 

36 

October 28-November 7 . . 

. . . . .3 

16 

34 

5 

19 

25 


22 

4 110 

34 

15 

32 

Plot F (1.33 acres) — 







July 2-19 

. . . . 17 

1 

43 

12 

16 

75 

October 7-17 

.. .. 16 

6 

68 

12 

5 

64 

October 2 7 -November 22 . . 

. . .. 4 

19 

84 

3 

15 

0 


38 

7 

83 

28 

17 

28 

Totals (3.963 acres) 

.. .. 120 

3 103 

30 

6 

66 

Table VI. — Summarising Returns from 

Irrigated Berseem at 

Roseworthy College, 1912-1922. 




Year. 1 f Useful ’ ’ Rain. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Aere Yield. 

Inches. 

Acres. 

T. 

C. L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

1912 13.05 

1.190 

38 

12 56 

32 

9 

18 

1913 10.82 

3.201 

108 

19 97 

34 

0 111 

1914 6.12 

2.294 

46 

16 94 

20 

8 

43 

1915 18.35 

3.411 

98 

16 66 

28 

19 

53 

1916 20.25 

4.643 

165 

1 48 

35 

ii 

6 

1917 17.25 

4.003 

115 

16 55 

28 

18 

12 

1918 10.53 

3.693 

107 

18 93 

29 

4 

64 

1919 8.22 

3.384 

96 

1 108 

28 

7 

107 

1920 16.76 

1.368 

39 

7 21 

28 

15 

48 

1921 12.98 

1.580 

48 

0 108 

30 

19 

57 

1922 14.90 

3.963 

120 

3 103 

30 

6 

66 

Means 




. .. 29 

16 

53 


B 
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One of the directions given to prospective berseem growers L s to 
apply plenty of seed. A seeding of 301bs. per acre is generally 
advised, and unless that amount or more be sown, a test of the suit 
ability of the plant for any particular district is regarded as ineon. 
elusive. For even when a fair measure of success has been attained 
the full yielding capacity of the crop cannot be said to have been 
tested until a full quantum of seed has been sown. 

With a view to obtaining local data on the question of the right 
amount of seed to sow, tests have been carried out on the Ocilltg, 
plots during the past two seasons, and the results obtained indicate 
that the advice previously given to inquirers was quite sound. It 
is apparent from the subjoined table that the yield increases steadily 
as the amount of seed advances up to 301bs. Up to the present I 
have not carried the experiment beyond this limit, but I propose next 
year to include plots sown with 351bs. and 401bs. per acre. Bersrom 
seed can usually be obtained locally for about 2s. per pound, 
and if we adopt this figure, the cost per acre in this series of plots 
will increase by 10s. for each additional 51bs. of seed sown. For 
the first 51bs. of extra seed a return of 30cwts. was obtained, and the 
cost of producing this will therefore amount to 4d. per cwt. Between 
the 201b. and 251b. plots the difference in yield is 2j tons, and 
hy a. similar calculation it will be found that this w-as obtained at a 
cost of 2Jd. per cwt. Corresponding figures for the last additional 
51bs. of seed are 2| tons and approximately 2 1-1 Od. per cwt. 

It is evident, therefore, that the practice of sowing a minimum of 
301bs. of berseem clover per acre is well founded. Maximum returns 
cannot be obtained otherwise, and with irrigated crops in particular, 
it is false economy to sow light in order to reduce costs. 


Table V III.— Showing Yields of Berseem Clover obtained from Light 
and Heavy Seedings. 

Average Yields 


Yield per Acre. per Acre. 

Number of Cut. 1921. 1922. 1921-1922. 

of Reed r>er acre — T. C. h. T. c. l. t. C. 


151 be. of seed per acre — 

T. 

c. 

h. 

T. 

G. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

to 

First cut 

7 

12 

48 

13 

2 

31 

10 

i 

Second cut 

9 

8 

51 

12 

11 

13 

10 

19 

88 

98 

Third cut 

2 

7 

9;) 

5 

5 

103 

3 

16 


19 

8 

80 

30 

19 

35 

25 

4 

2 

201bs. of seed per acre — 







10 

10 


First cut 

IT 

f 

17 

23 

13 

3 

107 

fi.) 

88 

Second cut 

9 

15 

17 

13 

8 

47 

11 

n 

Third cut. ... . . . 

2 

17 

45 

6 

6 

13 

4 

11 

85 


20 

9 

85 

32 

18 

54 

26 

14 

14 
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THE MOTOR ON THE FARM. 

Time means money. This fact is acknowledged t„ j, v 
protest, and the truth of the statement is recognised bv „ h ° l l a 
of the community more readily than the fannei ^nd f em . b€ '' 
Bo ,h these classes have of late years assumed their .lhtftfr®! 181 ' 
0 f importance in the commercial world— especial lv i * ,1/ I> aCfi 
Australia, perhaps from the fact that priman- th ' S . s ? m 

any shadow of doubt, forms the backbone of om ex steuce" 7 “j"? 
season and the consequent lessened buying power of the A ^ 
inhabitant is felt more by business people and importers T 
disastrous year of any other class. The primary^™ l 1 ? 8 
realised this, and has taken greater interest y producer has 

It has been necessary for hS kt h n Jelf 7"T 
,he trend of the markets-he must visi the " * t0Uch wi,h 

frequently than of old, and in this and many other wav ^th 6 f m ° re 
particularly has calls upon his time which makes d 
importance that he must save an hour here and an hour thebe The 
cost of labor has become such an item that he cannot afford re l T ” 

, hoW-up « of m.thlnory bmk& , tow Tf 

«r incidents the need of di,,,M c ], « ,,n ' No d , v V“ » 
utilities has come more to the outback Q ;i u opment. ol 

Motor Car, and this fact is ,he 

It is quite a common thing for the Motor Car to be regarded aHart 
md parcel of the ordinary machinery equipment ofV tm S 

SSf t0 ^ in 8,1 •»* - 

oonsistent'with ^ ^ Calculatio11 - 

»s r 

UP ™ ™ 11 * »' « trials, .ml he J ^ wS 

OveSltht Four 10 S • Car -° n the market to -day * the 

iralia the difreik + ? after lts “Eduction into South Aus- 

in a five davf and 1 ? 18 ’ Aut ? Cars Ltd -’ demonstrated its faithfulness 
n , 1 - , 'l d ‘P' i ’ and four nights non-stop run. Each of the two. care 

Autneare Ly hawat’ 348 ™ iles ’ » ven W il « 0YCr 30 miles to the gallon, 
tar and the ^ k , een ° U publicly d "trating the 

in the minds of thn ? T d stalr : chmbui g exhibitions are still fresh 
ing thi s and i? ? h ° f S f W them ' Selling af £335 > 8nd «onsider- 

a r° nd lr ful ' S r ,e£ U gives - the Overland to-day 

f -^t low cost and Tt g M C - ar Vah - e ' n S ° Uth Australia - Jt is 
ril « Overland L weiffir? 0111 ^ 111 nlnumg that makes d so attractive. 
hmSS rL t ,7’ bemg sold with fiv « fy res and tuhes- 

fativ n,ore sncT’fiH W<> ’ ,lllM i. C t Ctr, c? system ’ ma «" eto ignition, and 
(Advt.) ” fittlngs whlctl rnake 't the ideal car for the farm. 
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Table VUE . — Showing Yields of Berseem Clover obtained from Light 
and Heavy Seedings. — continued. 


Number of Cut, 


Yield per Acre. 


1921. 


1922. 


Average Yields 
per Acre. 
1921-1922. 


251be. of seed per acre — 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

First cut 

g 

6 

51 

14 

10 

33 

11 

8 

42 

Second cut 

12 

5 

60 

14 

10 

20 

13 

7 

96 

Third cut 

2 

9 

48 

5 

17 

84 

4 

3 

66 


23 

i 

47 

34 

18 

36 

28 

19 

98 

SOlbe. of seed per acre — 










First cat 

8 

0 

9 

16 

6 

51 

12 

3 

30 

Second cut 

12 

12 

26 

17 

11 

63 

15 

1 101 

Third cut 

2 

12 

69 

6 

7 

14 

4 

9 

98 


23 

4 

104 

40 

5 

15 

31 

15 

4 


ENSILAGE. 

The amount of silage cut this season, namely, 155 tons, has only been 
exceeded once since the beginning of the College records, in 1905. 
Following our usual practice, April-sown cereal crops were cut and 
chaffed into pits shortly after flowering. The work was carried out 
as expeditiously as possible, with a view to reduce to a minimum the 
chemical changes induced by protoplasmic activity and bacterial life. 
From the tabular statement it will be seen that the yield per acre 
was heavy, being 32ewts. above the mean tonnage for the preceding 
17 years. 


Table IX.— Showing Yields of Ensilage, 1905-1922. 



Rainfall. 

Area. 

Total 

Yield 

Year. 

4 4 Useful . f 1 

Total. 

Acres. 

Yield. 

T. 0. L. 

per Acre, 

T. C. 1 

1905 .... 

.... 14.23 

16.71 

— 

— 


8 10 0 

1906 .. .. 

.... 16.31 

19.73 

9.50 

113 1 

0 

11 18 t 

1907 .. .. 

.... 13.96 

15.13 

17.15 

92 2 

75 

5 1 34 

1908 .... 

15.52 

17.75 

17.00 

129 10 

76 

7 12 44 

1909 .. .. 

.... 21.15 

24.05 

16.962 

169 18 

90 

10 0 J 

1910 .. .. 

.... 16.79 

23.87 

15.490 

134 1 

43 

8 15 33 

1911 . . .. 

.... 9.45 

13.68 

30.740 

152 16 

28 

4 10 44 

1912 .. .. 

.... 13.05 

14.97 

40.700 

141 4 

73 

3 9 43 

1913 .. .. 

.. .. 10.82 

15.66 

61 511 

115 14 

24 

1 17 iQ 

1914 .. .. 

.. .. 6.12 

9.36 

— 

— 



1915 .. .. 

.... 18.33 

19.76 

27.3S4 

153 14 

107 

5 14 33 
8 6 51 
8 0 9S 
4 15 2) 
1 19 2* 
7 11 109 
7 4 91 

1916 .. .. 

.... 20.25 

23.23- 

12.443 

103 11 

28 

1917 . . .. 

.... 17.25 

21.86 

9.176 

77 18 

84 

1918 

. . . . 10.53 

12.01 

19.284 

91 15 

75 

1919 .. .. 

. . . . 8.22 

12.38 

59.436 

116 12 

101 

1920 .. .. 

.... 16.76 

19.30 

18.464 

140 6 

8 

1921 .. .. 

.... 12.98 

17.16 

19.607 

141 19 

47 

1922 .... 

Means, 

. . . . 14.90 

1905-1922 .. .. 

20.00 

18.52 

155 2 

76 

6 15 1 
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is a rule the bulk of our silaee is maHo , 

ging -s -White or Caliph, but occasionally it has Suited better To 
utilise barley or oat crops instead. Definite information, how ver 
* the particular cereal or mixture of cereals best adapted fo ’the 
parp0S e in this district has not hitherto been available I n Uer 
t0 test the matter, separate plots of wheat, oats, barley, rye and mixed 
* h eat and oats were sown last year, proved varieties being seSed 
for the I* “ay be asked why mixtures of cereals an 

such as wheat and pease or oats and tares, have not been 
included. The feeding value of such a mixture is undoubtedly higher 
tha n that of cereals alone, but the practice has not proved advan 
tageous in our experience. So far as tares are concerned, the price 
per bushel is the chief stumbling block; but even if they were nro 
curable at moderate rates, they would be open to the same objection 
“ pease, inasmuch as they present a tangled mass of forage which 

B dlfficult t0 blnd - and harder *0 force through the chaffeutter The 
plots harvested this year all yielded well, but since they represent 
only one season s trial, the results quoted must not be regarded as nt 
all conclusive. Probably the early sown wheat crops will on the 
average yield more heavily than oats or barley, but I quite anticipate 
(hat some of the taller growing early oats-for example, Lachlan and 
Early Burt-will give more green forage per acre than any of our 
barleys. The mixture of wheat and oats came out about 9cwts per 
acre better than wheat alone; but the fact that the former was grown 
on fallowed land and the latter on autumn ploughing is more than 
sufficient to account for the difference. 

Table X.—Shmving Yields of Silage obtained from Plots of 
Cereals, 1922, 

Cr0p ' FariPt >'- Yield per Acre. 

Oats — Scotch Grey .... ' , Jl' 

Barley— Shorthead " " , „ ® 

Eye— Black Winter .... - a no 

Wheat— King’s Red I 

Wheat— King’s Bed \ 8 4 41 

Oats— Scotch Grey S 13 82 

HAY HARVEST. 

Owing to the large increase in the number of stock maintained on 
o ege olding, it has been necessary of late years to devote 

JmaiTVn th<3 of hay crops - Durin & the Iast three 

tne College hay crop has averaged between 590 tons and 600 

Notrith J 0t !r am ° Unt hauled in this year being 647 tons 2cwts. 811bs. 

the large amount of labor entailed in the cutting 
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stooking, carting, and stacking of this fodder, the farm staff ail( | 
students worked with such enthusiasm that the last load was Wf-i^ 
in by the middle of December. Owing to a summer thunderstorm 
on the 9th of December, the work was interrupted for a day or so 
and no doubt some of the soluble food constituents of the hay th-o 
in the field were lost; but on the whole the quality of the sheaves this 
year was good. The sight of so many hay-laden fields in the Xoiff 
during January and February of this year makes one wonder whether 
the extent to which hay depreciates under exposure to rain and vermin 
is fully appreciated. Tonnage should not be the chief factor in i] ( , 
mining the value of hay; but, unfortunately, science has not vet 
advanced sufficiently to enable a standard of quality to be drawn tip 
The food value of hay, however, is usually reflected in the condition 
of the stock consuming it, and it would he well if those who have 
to fall back on impoverished, weather-worn fodder during the eomiiw 
winter would remember to supplement the chaff ration with a larger 
amount of grain than usual. 

The average yield per acre over the whole hay area— 270 acres 
approximately — was 2 tons 8cwts. 91bs., and in mentioning this result 
f should point out that the headlands of all the grain crops are in 
eluded. These invariably cut light, owing to the proximity of trees 
and scrub, and in this' instance they returned only 35cwts. per acre, 
as is shown in Table XII. 


Table XI . — Showing Average Hay Yields on the College Farm, 

1904-1922. 


Rainfall. Total Average 


Vear. 

‘ ‘ Useful ’ 1 

Total 

Area 


Yield. 


Yield. 


Inches. 

Inches 

Acres. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

C. L 

1304 

.. 11.60 

14,70 

93.000 

238 

0 

0 

2 

11 22 

1905 

. . 14.23 

16.71 

67.000 

198 

8 

22 

3 

2 71 

1906 

. . 10.31 

19.73 

93.000 

241 

0 

0 

2 

li 9e 

1907 

. . 13.90 

15.13 

51.000 

91 

14 

20 

1 

15 108 

1909 

. . 15.52 

17.75 

112.800 

293 

6 

23 

2 

7 5 

1909 

.. 21.15 

24.05 

145.397 

404 

4 

54 

2 

15 6> 

1910 

. . 16.79 

23.87 

94.900 

224 

7 

6 

2 

7 31 

1911 

. . 9.45 

13.68 

200.100 

290 

12 

94 

1 

S 0 

1912 

. . 13.05 

14.97 

248.450 

432 

7 

49 

1 

14 PO 

1913 

.. J0.S2 

15.06 

258.200 

207 

7 

111 

0 

1G • 

1914 

. . C.12 

9.36 

247.647 

181 

13 

107 

0 

14 nr 

1915 

. . 18.33 

19.76 

341.649 

806 

7 

30 

2 

7 23 

1910 

. . 20.25 

23.23 

121.727 

374 

17 

S 

3 

1 6b 

1917 

. . 17.25 

21.86 

74.580 

153 

2 

81 

2 

1 " 

1918 

. . 10.53 

12.01 

82.144 

126 

19 

47 

1 

10 102 

1919 

. . 8.22 

12.38 

298.760 

280 

16 

48 

0 

18 90 

1920 

. . 16.70 

19.30 

283.064 

710 

18 

4 

2 

10 26 

1921 

. . 12.98 

17.16 

254.835 

423 

7 

76 

1 

13 2j 

1922 

. . 14.90 

20.00 

269.184 

647 

2 

81 


8 9 

Mean for 19 

years 






. 2 

0 96 
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It should be interesting to consider briefly the composition of th e 
crops included in the hay harvest. With one exception they were all 
grown on fallowed land, the exception being a mixed crop of wheat 
and oats sown on pea stubble. The wheaten hay area comprise 
111.72 acres, which yielded 2 tons llewts. 771bs. per acre; the oaten 
hay area was 56.96 acres, from which 2 tons lOewts. 1031bs. w ere 
gathered, and the area devoted to a mixture of wheat (King's 
and oats (Scotch Grey) was 24.35 acres, the yield per acre being 
3 tons lewt. 221bs. In this comparison I have ignored the small 
area of wheat and oats grown after pease. The difference between 
the returns from the wheat crop and oaten area is negligible, but the 
mixed crop shows to advantage to the extent of over 20 per cent 
Here, again, one must guard against the fallacy of drawing deductions 
from single tests. I hope to continue the trials for several years, so 
that reliable average figures maybe secured. 


Table XII. — Summary of 1922 Hay Returns. 



Area. 

Total Yield. 

Acre Yield. 

Field. Crop. 

Acres. 

T. 

C. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

Grainger's C — Wheat 

. . . 58.16 

160 

18 

19 

2 

15 

30 

Nottle's A — Wheat 

. . 53.56 

127 

16 

63 

2 

7 

82 


111.72 

288 

14 

82 

2 

11 , 

,77 

No. 5 A- — Oats 

. . . 56.96 

145 

0 

45 

2 

10 

103 

No. 6C — Wheat and oats . . . 

. . . 24.35 

74 

10 

15 

3 

1 

22 

No. 7 A — Wheat and oats . . . 

. . . 7.16 

18 

1 

68 

2 

10 

59 


31.51 

92 

11 

83 

2 

18 

86 

Headlands — V arious 

.. 69.00 

120 

15 

95 

1 

15 

1 

Totals 

. .. 269.18 

647 

2 

81 

2 

8 

9 


In the next two tables are compared the chief varieties of wheat 
and oats grown at the College from the point of view of hay produc- 
tion. Taking the wheats first, the highest average for the three-year 
period 1920-1922 was obtained from an early selection of Crossbred 53 
selected at the College. The yield per acre is practically 2| tons, 
and this is closely approached by one of our beardless crossbreds 0 ! 
the King’s Early type, namely, Sultan. There are five of these 
beardless crossbreds appearing in Table XIII., and two of them are 
placed ahead of Early Crossbred 53; but as they have only been 
subjected to trial for two seasons, their figures are not strictly com- 
parable with the others. Felix and President are the remaining two. 
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jnd the position they occupy m respect to King’s White and King’s 
^ bears out the contention that the elimination of the board ha. 

«* bee “ 8tt “ ded by lessening of vigor or diminution of hay 
growing qualities. * «.v 


Table aiii. — , 


-onoumg uay lie turn, from Different Wheats 

1919 - 1922 . 


Variety. 

T. 

1920. 

C. L. 

1921. 

T. c. I,. 

2 0 65 

2 4 43 

2 0 57 

1 18 107 

T. 

1922. 

C. L. 

Means. 

T. c. L. 

tfahrajali 

Early Crossbred 53 

.. 3 

9 . 

4 71 

16 75 

2 106 

8 33 

3 

2 

0 

1 

16 

4 

80 

13 

88 

2 11 17 
2 10 28 
2 9 109 


. 2 

2 

n 

24 

2 8 106 


. . 2 

2 9 71 

2 

8 

45 

2 6 111 



2 2 49 

2 

10 

13 

2 6 106 


0 


2 1 93 

1 19 89 

2 4 22 

1 19 93 

o 

10 

96 

2 6 39 

King’s White .. .. 
Faun 

■■ 2 5 23 
. . 2 12 45 

2 

2 

1 

16 

9 

18 

4 

2 

67 

2 6 37 
2 6 16 
2 3 68 


" UC1U K S lven “ oats by farmers in wheat- 

growing areas. They are concerned chiefly with their capacHy to 
grow rapidly in the autumn and early winter, and later to r^ n in 
gram crop. Relatively few grow large areas of oaten hav but th 
number who do so is growing rapidly, and as it becomes ]£J thal 
"If earI y 1 sframs oaten hay may be substituted for wheaten hay 
wit out reduction in yield, the former will come rapidly into favor 
In the appended table the average hay yields of most of the newly 
introduced oats are listed, and of those shown only two-Algeria^nd 

t°7 t rterS - 0f the ° tberS ’ the best for «arly growth 
Early Burt, Lachlan, Bathurst Early, Yarran, and Sum ise So 

ar as the trials have gone, Early Burt has outstripped all competi 
tors, its acre-yield average for the two seasons being 3 tons 3ewts 

2r; f r r the ^ ki “’ » «** ^ ^ l ^£2 

wefl a thonStr 8 ' ! " ‘ Spkndid Cr ° P to bind ’ and the «« ™ 
Sand l t sample of ripened grain is not attractive, being 

cessfui and USky ' h ^ & ^ CT ° P ’ h ° WeVer ’ * haS pr0Ved ver y suc ' 
tions a’nd ' C r r re . C0Inmended witb confidence for exposed situa- 
tonsand wmdy districts. Lachlan has in no sense been a dissap- 

other mCn - r S a 1137 Cr ° P ’ f ° r althougb Jt has been surpassed by several 
and tIm I"’ an 8Verage yieW ° f nearly tons is 9uite satisfaetory, 
leeted ii * be , Op ’ nion that as the masons go past, and data are col- 
’ 11 wlU be foun <i occupying a much more prominent position, 
s wonderful vigor and constitution, and in seasons that are less 
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favorable for hay, I expect it to yield better in comparison than 
several that are ahead of it in Table XIV. 

Table XIV— Showing Hay Returns from Several Yurieiks „/ o, (/ . 


Variety. 


1921. 

1922. 

Means. 


T. 

c. 

L. 

T. C. 

L. 

T. C. L, 

Early Burt 

. .. 3 

3 

76 

3 2 

36 

3 3 (i 

Kherson 

... 3 

0 

19 

2 16 

44 

2 18 :>,•> 

Sunrise 

. . . i! 

0 

30 

2 8 

67 

2 14 49 

Kelsall *8 

. .. 2 

16 

84 

2 11 

73 

2 14 23 

Scotch Grey 

... 2 

18 

9 

2 7 

42 

2 12 jo 

Stark ’s 

2 

16 

41 

2 8 

6 

2 12 24 

Buakura 

... 2 

16 

29 

2 7 

27 

2 11 84 

Lachlan 

2 

9 

12 

2 10 

58 

2 9 91 

Bathurst Early . . . 

... 1 

14 

71 

3 2 

91 

2 S si 

Guyra 


— 


2 17 

66 

..._ 

Yarran 


— 


2 10 

97 

— 

Algerian 




2 0 

0 

— 


BARLEY CROPS. 

Through extending the area sown to oats, curtailment, of the harlev 
cropping programme has become necessary, in order that sufficient 
pasturage should be provided. An increase in the number of malting 
barleys under trial has resulted in a further reduction of the area* 
under our selected Cape barleys — Roseworthy Oregon and Short- 
head. These Cape barleys, however, are as productive as ever, the 
returns this year being a few pounds over 40oush. per acre. Our 
reason for bringing more malting barleys under observation has been 
the acknowledged difficulty in the securing of pure, clean samples of 
seed. The cultivation of two-rowed barleys has become much more 
general in the Lower North during the last eight or ten years, anti 
there is now a strong demand for high-grade seed of Prior and other 
tested varieties, and it will be observed from Table XV. that both 
Duckbill, and a selection from Duckbill which is known as Stueky, are 
at least equal to Prior in College experience. The variety Larsen 32 
was imported from Denmark, and apparently has not yet become 
acclimatised; but the area devoted to it was too small to affect the 
quoted average for the malting barley group. This average, it 'dll 
be noted, is only 3bush. below that of the Cape barleys, and in vie* 
of the difference in value between the two types of grain, malting 
barley appears to be the more profitable. A succession of harvest returns 
would be required, however, before a definite statement could e 
made on this point. The average yield for 1922, all varieties inchi ft- 
is very satisfactory, and compares more than favorably with the ni eaI 
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return for the preceding 19 years. Details of these arc shown 
below. 


Table XV.—. Showing Yields of Various Species and Varieties 
of Barley, 1922. 


Variety Selection. Area. 

Acres. 

Malting barleys— 

Prior 3 0.335 

Prior 2 10.110 

Stueky 1 0.212 

Duckbill 1 0.212 

Larsen 32 1 0.088 


Total Yield. Acre Yield. 

Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 


13 

4 

39 

2 

376 

26 

37 

12 

8 

40 

41 

25 

8 

23 

39 

45 

1 

42 

20 

34 


Totals 

Cape barleys— 

Roseworthy Oregon . . . . 13 

Sborthead 14 

Shorthead 15 


10.957 

408 

35 

37 

15 

15.324 

675 

31 

44 

4 

15.062 

551 

6 

36 

30 

1.747 

62 

8 

35 

29 


Totals 32.133 1,298 45 40 01 

Hexagonal barleys — 

Tunis No. 4 1 4.249 207 6 48 37 


Table XVI.— Showing General Average Barley Yields on the College 


Season. 

Farm, 1904-1922. 

Rainfall. 

“Useful.” Total. 

Area. 

Average 
Yield 
per Acre. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Acres. 

Bush. 

Jbs. 

1904 .. 

11.60 

14.70 

27.86 

38 

33 

1905 .. 


16.71 

65.73 

25 

4 

1906 .. 

16.31 

19.73 

51.00 

40 

38 

1907 .. 


15.13 

79.30 

31 

21 

DOS .. 

15.52 

17.75 

94.83 

43 

49 

1909 .. 


24.05 

75.27 

35 

0 

1910 .. 


23.87 

113.42 

37 

9 

1911 . . 

9.45 

13.68 

76.09 

39 

31 

1912 . . 

13.05 

14.97 

123.82 

22 

21 

1913 .. 


15.6G 

91.09 

12 

19 

1914 . . 


9.36 

12.85 

2 

26 

1915 . .* 

18.33 

19.76 

24.44 

41 

40 

1910 . . 


23.23 

128.198 

12 

15 

1917 . . 


21.86 

126.053 

40 

46 



12.01 

109.660 

23 

5 



12.38 

56.385 

17 

15 



19.30 

105.010 

21 

30 

1922 .. 

12.98 

17.16 

66.698 

26 

25 

14.90 

20.00 

54.103 

37 

38 

M 

cans for 19 years 



..28 

44 


OATEN HARVEST. 

The early oats have again come up to expectations as grain 
Jielders. Three of them gave returns below that of Algerian, but 
hffl of these — Bathurst Early and Stark’s — gave a slightly more hay 
Pw acre and grew three or four times as fast during the first three 
months. The other one — Quondong— was not submitted to a hay 
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test, but it ranks very high as a producer of early feed. The top 
place in yield of grain is occupied, for the third year in success*, 
by Lachlan, which comes out with an average yield of over 15 bag, 
per acre "for the last four seasons. Scotch Grey oats have also p et . 
formed extremely well, their average over five seasons being 37*bush. 
per acre. The next in order of merit is Early Burt, with nearly 12 
bags to the acre of grain, and when we consider, in conjunction with 
this, its hay average of 63cwts. per acre, we are bound to admit that 
there are good grounds for regarding it as the best general purpo* 
oat for dry areas. 

To facilitate the comparative study of these new varieties two tables 
are included; one gives the individual grain yields over a series ol 
years, and the other contains in parallel columns the mean figures for 
both hay and grain. 


Table XVII .— Showing Yields of Varieties of Oats, 1918-1922. 


Variety. 

1918. 

1919. 

Lachlan 

B. L. 

B. L. 
42 29 

Scotch Grey . • ■ 

49 17 

31 12 

Early Burt . . • 
Kelsall 's . . . • 

17 28 

33 3 

Kherson 

29 29 

22 19 

Euakura 

21 3 

36 24 

Sunrise 

23 33 

15 27 

Guyra 

Bathurst Early . . 

— 

16 1 
37 16 

Stark's 

41 2G 

21 3 

Quondong. .... 

— 

21 15 

Yarran 

Mulga 

— 

Algerian .... 



New Zealand Capo 

— 



1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

Meant 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. I 

57 

6 

41 

22 

39 

20 

45 ! 

55 

15 

30 

23 

22 

4 

37 31 

36 

27 

26 

15 

31 

1 

35 2 

49 

2 

39 

1 

27 

27 

33 1 

55 

9 

25 

16 

32 

8 

33 

46 

12 

24 

37 

29 

22 

31 2 

46 

4 

26 

13 

25 

32 

27 3 

55 

29 

13 

37 

23 

20 

27 1 

31 

7 

19 

9 

17 

19 

26 1 

32 

9 

18 

12 

15 

16 

25 2 

36 

4 

12 

39 

20 

12 

23 

34 

21 

14 

6 

29 

29 

22 1 

20 

0 

24 

1 

22 

23 

22 



_ 

_ 

21 

35 

— 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

17 

18 

- 


Table XVIII .— Giving Average Hay and Grain 
Varieties. 


Yields of Oat 


Grain 


Variety. 
Lachlan . - . 
Scotch Grey 
Early Burt ■ 



Hay 

per 

Acre. 

Period. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

1921-1922 

2 

9 

91 

1921-1922 

2 

12 

82 

1021-1922 . 

3 

3 

0 

1921-1922 

2 

14 

23 

1921-1922 

2 

18 

32 

1921-1922 

2 

11 

84 

1921-1922 

2 

14 

49 

1922 

2 

17 

66 

1921-1922 

2 

8 

81 

1921-1922 

2 

12 

24 

1922 

2 

10 

97 

1922 

2 

6 

0 


Kherson 

Ruakura 

Sunrise 

Guyra 

Bathurst Early . . 

Stark's 

Yarran 

Algerian 

In the final table for oats are given the average yieia 
from 1905 onwards. In the years 1907 and 1914 the 


period. 

1919-1922 

1918- 1922 

1919- 1922 
1918-1922 
1918-1922 
1918-1922 

1918- 1922 

1919- 1922 
1919-1922 

1918- 1922 

1919- 1922 
1922 


per Ah 

B. 

45 

37 2 
35 ■ 
33 1 
33 

31 * 
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can deliver from stock, fre also manufacture* - “ 

PLOUGHS, 

HARROWS, 

HAY TROLLIES. 

0Ur o h urpart lli but a we Wel1 Mix" and requ, i re Me comment on 
our part, but we would like to stress the following points .— 

Setti n „ d g C „ S r Ax^ 0 s n and C, ii n c and Seasoned «mber. Correct 
Ax.es “^^nmen^e^surtn^ the Latest 

ASK FOR AND SEE THAT YOU OBTAIN 

TRAEGER’S cultivator shares 

From your local supplier ; if he cannot supply we will be pleased to 
send your requirements direct. 

PRICE LIST AND PRINTED MATTER ON APPLICATION. 

J. G. TRAEGER & SONS, 

HAMLEY BRIDGE, SOUTHf AUSTRALIA 
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comparative failure, and stock were turned in to feed them off. [, 
computing the mean return for the 18-year period, these two season, 
have been included in this report. 


Table XIX. — Showing the Average Oat Yield for the, Period 
1905-1922. 



Rainfall. 


Yield 

Season. 

‘ ‘ Useful. * ’ 

Total. 

Area. 

Af le 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Acres. 

bust. 1 | J8 

1305 

14.113 

16.71 

20.00 

43 1„ 

190(1 

16.31 

19.73 

33.50 

41 IS 

mi 

13.96 

15.13 

20.00 


J908 

15.52 

17.75 

20.00 

22 2b 

1909 

21.15 

24.05 

23 52 

43 19 

1910 

16.79 

23.87 

24.60 

28 10 

1911 

9.45 

13.68 

22.82 

22 8 

1912 

13.05 

14.97 

02.00 

10 4 

3913 

10.82 

15.66 

3.33 

11 3b 

1914 

6.12 

9.36 

— 


1915 

18.33 

19.76 

1.10 

32 3» 

19111 

20.25 

28.23 

6.36 

27 I, 

1917 

17.25 

21.86 

20.88 

U 25 

1918 

10.53 

12 01 

35.99 

31 4 

1919 

8.22 

12.38 

36.51 

10 17 

1920 

16.76 

19.30 

33.83 

29 37 

1921 

17.98 

17.16 

55.40 

2!) 

1922 

14.90 

20.00 

79.33 

28 29 

Moans for 18 years . . 




. . 23 22 


THE WHEAT HARVEST. 

Wheat was harvested from three fields in 1922, and in two of them- - 
Nottle’s C and No. 16— the average yields were above the mean. In 
the third field, which is known as Day’s, the crop consisted almost 
entirely of early wheats, sown between 29th May and 10th of .Juno. 
The plots were drilled under ideal conditions, and made a promising 
start. They were not sufficiently well rooted, however, to stand ill 
unusually long spell, of cold, wet weather in July, and weeds gained 
the upper hand. They might have recovered in the spring but for the 
low temperatures in August and September. On 20 occasions between 
August 9th and October 3rd frosts were recorded, and at one time 
I contemplated giving over the field to livestock. Indeed, but for the 
welcome showers that fell to the extent of an inch or more early m 
December, this course would certainly have been adopted. A drastic 
change of plans sueh as this would have entailed is fraught with more 
serious consequences on a seed wheat farm than on an ordinary hold- 
ing, and we have frequently to suffer in the matter of records m 
order to preserve the continuity of varieties and secure true averages, 
from which reliable deductions may be drawn. These consideration* 
led me eventually to harvest the plots, and the effect of the decisi"' 1 
has been to depress the seasonal average below the mean. 
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The high returns obtained from Nottle’s r . 

7 bags to the acre, and also those from the experiment ° Ver 

which combined to furnish an average of 6 baas n 8 ^ N °~ 16 ’ 

a ^ way towards correcting the 

dearly shown m Table XX., which summarised 

the past year. It * interesting to find that after nearly 20 y 1 s' It. 

farm average is 17bush. 42Ibs„ despite the fact that a vast numW If 

l,nsuited t0 our conditions ’ h - - 5£ 


Table XX. — Summary 

of Wheat Harvest, 1922. 


Farm crops — 

Nottle’s C .. .. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Total Yield. 

B. L. 

Acre 

u. 

Yield. 

u 

Day’s A and B . 


1,557 12 

21 

50 



1,281 29 

10 

50 

Experimental plots (1 acre and 
over) 

189.70S 

2,838 41 

14 

58 


I lU.D 1 O 

2,073 11 

17 

58 

Totals 

Experimental plots (under 1 acre) 

305.078 

8.094 

4,911 52 

162 43 

16 

20 

8 

6 

Grand totals 

313.172 

5,074 35 

16 

12 


Tablb XXI .-Showing the Average Helds of Wheat on the College 
Farm, 1904-1922. 


Season. 

1904 

Rainfall. 

‘ ‘ Useful. ’ ’ Total. 

Inches. Inches 

Area Under 
Wheat. 
Acres. 

Average 
Yield per Acn 
Bush. lbs. 

1905 . . . 

. . 1 4 23 

10.71 

19.73 

330.00 

18 3 

1906 


212.00 

24 11 

1907 .... 


318.00 

14 30 

190S 



178.00' 

13 20 

1909 ..... 


24.05 

23.87 

258.52 

22 14 

1910 . . . . 


328.47 

25 5 

1911 .. . 


207.35 

16 38 

1912 .. . 



234.98 

14 17 

1913 .. . 



232.89 

19 36 

1914 .. 



333.07 

0 32 

1915 . 



148.69 

11 28 

1910 . 



367.271 

21 13 

1917 . 


23.23 

330.937 

24 44 

1M8 .. 



353.473 

17 32 

1919 . . 


12.38 

320.326 

17 36 

1920 .. 


329.957 

9 22 

1921 

1922 . . 

. . 12.98 

17.16 

341.043 

286.393 

305.078 

20 57 

16 56 

Means for 19 

years 


16 6 

. 17 42 : 
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Yields of Chief Varieties. 

A careful analysis of the records has been made for the purpose 
of bringing into a table those varieties that have been gro w „ 
continuously over a fair number of years. In some instances the 
figures given in the mean yield column could have been 
calculated over a much longer period, but it is better when possible 
to compare yields drawn from the same seasons. It is pleasing 
to find that a College-bred wheat — Sultan — holds pride of place 
with 24bush. 141bs. average return per acre for the past six years. 
Early Gluyas has an equally good record, since only 201bs. per acre 
separates it from Sultan, and two additional seasons have been 
tnlfPTi into account in calculating its mean yield. The table appended 
requires no further comment, as the results are clearly shown, and 
readers will be able to draw their own inferences. I should like 
to point out, however, that the three-quarter-bred King’s Early 
wheats— Sultan, President, and Felix— which in an earlier part 
of the report were noted as good hay wheats, are holding their 
0WI , against such well-established varieties as Kang’s White, King's 
Red, Late Gluyas, and Queen Fan. Further, it may be remarked 
that only two of the varieties included in the table are showing 
mean yields below the normal average for the whole farm, which 
it will be remembered is 17bush. 421bs. Strange to say, that 
splendid variety, Federation, is one of these, whilst Marshall’s 
No. 3 is the other. 


Table XXII .— Showing Yields of Chief Varieties of Wheat Grown 


Variety. 

Sultan 

Early Gluyas . . . 

Caliph 

President 

Felix 

Early Crossbred 53 

Ford 

King’s White . . . 

Faun 

Late Gluyaa . . . 
King’s Bed . . . . 

Bajah 

Queen Fan .... 

Mahrajah 

Yaudilla King . . 
Federation . . . . 
Marshall’s 3B . . . 


as Farm Crops, 1915-1922. 


1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

Means. 

Period. 

8. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

1917-22 

35 15 

19 51 

28 11 

17 

6 

24 

12 

24 

14 

14 53 

9 56 

34 25 

30 

57 

20 

49 

23 

54 

1915-22 

27 29 

15 54 

27 46 

21 

20 

27 

28 

22 

21 

1915-22 

30 4 

18 41 

25 22 

11 

47 

28 

27 

21 

35 

1917-22 

22 20 

20 41 

28 8 

9 

38 

28 

21 

21 

16 

1917-22 

15 41 

9 21 

38 5 

15 

5 

21 

46 

21 

21 

1917-22 

14 32 

19 12 

25 23 

15 

18 

20 

46 

20 

57 

1916-22 

15 30 

13 54 

22 20 

13 

16 

22 

55 

20 

4 

1915-22 

18 8 
18 12 

26 7 

5 11 

23 53 
26 29 

20 

23 

55 

25 

17 

17 

53 

18 

19 

19 

49 

30 

1917-22 

1915-2! 

18 55 

10 13 

30 25 

14 

0 

23 

33 

19 

29 

1915-22 

19 27 

19 7 

25 46 

9 

27 

22 

48 

19 

7 

1917-22 

17 3 

5 19 

22 47 

21 

15 

23 

37 

19 

4 

1915-22 

15 22 

16 25 

27 45 

11 

20 

20 

52 

18 

29 

191 r- 

19 10 

9 47 

27 36 

9 

47 

24 

12 

IT 

56 

1915-22 

14 8 

6 58 

25 18 

16 

44 

20 

0 

15 

55 

1917-2- 

16 43 

8 35 

28 17 

11 

14 

27 

32 

15 

29 

1915-22 
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Earlier Strains in Previous Seasons. Obtained, from 


Variety. Selection, 1922. 1921, 


Pan 

4 

B. L. 
20 16 

Sultan 

6 

24 12 

Ford 

8 

25 33 

President . • • 

6 

28 27 

Caliph 

7 

27 28 

Felix 

6 

28 21 

Fortune .... 

8 

23 38 

Emperor .... 

6 

26 12 

Kiug'9 White . 

17 

22 55 

GJW 

4 

21 21 

Faua 

7 

17 53 

King’s Red . . 

17 

23 33 

Bearded Gluyas. 

17 

28 8 

Queen Fan . . 

13 

23 37 

Pharaoh .... 

4 

16 40 

Federation . . . 

14 

20 0 

Gluyas 

17 

20 49 

Marshall’s No. 3 

16 

27 32 

Early Crossbred 53 

7 

16 56 

Mahrajah . . . 

6 

20 52 

Rajah 

6 

22 48 

Late Gluyas . . 

17 

17 18 

Yandilla King , 

11 

24 12 


B. L. 
24 39 
22 6 
22 58 

21 3 
16 10 

22 59 

13 2 
15 30 

15 49 

14 49 
21 21 

15 50 

17 11 
20 33 

16 33 

17 0 

18 23 
14 5 

19 6 
14 32 
14 58 

16 0 


1920. 
a. L. 
22 6 

26 46 

25 23 

28 4 

29 11 

27 10 
22 21 

14 41 
32 39 

23 50 
27 20 

30 34 

26 47 

20 41 

21 1 
17 59 
22 4 
19 43 

24 14 

15 31 
19 03 
26 33 

25 12 


1919. Means. Period. 


B. 

1. 

B. 

39 

34 

26 

22 

47 

25 

19 

12 

24 

20 

23 

23 

19 

56 

23 

20 

41 

23 

14 

58 

21 

16 

40 

20 

21 

40 

20 

22 

10 

20 

20 

41 

20 

19 

33 

20 

24 

5 

20 

17 

36 

20 

21 

22 

19 

12 

37 

19 

20 

42 

19 

18 

11 

19 

19 

10 

19 

23 

23 

IS 

17 

35 

18 

20 

35 

18 

11 

58 

17 


L. 


39 

1919-22 

19 

1917-22 

11 

1916-22 

52 

1917-22 

36 

1916-22 

29 

1917-22 

59 

1916-22 

51 

1917-22 

44 

1909-22 

33 

1919-22 

28 

1917-22 

18 

1909-22 

11 

1909-22 

9 

1910-22 

54 

1919-22 

26 

1909-22 

8 

1909-22 

5 

1909-22 

2 

1917-22 

50 

1917-22 

44 

1917-22 

13 

1909-22 

34 

1912-22 


1 Aliljii AA1 V .- 


^ uuiih ; 11 VW L/Oi 

Wheats (1916, 1917, 1918 Crosses). 


if v 




Variety. Selection. Pedigree. 


1922. 


Z3D . . 

iwab . 
gent . 
plain . 
ichor . 
yaltp . 
HI. . 
HI. . 

: ii. . 

n. . 

ni. . 
i ii. . 

’ii. . 
i IT. 


3 Emperor X Caliph . . 

3 Anvil X Sultan ...... 

3 Rajah X GInyas . 

3 Pan X Caliph . . 

3 Anvil x Caliph . . . 

3 Rajah X Caliph . . 

2 Fan X White Fife .... 

2 Fan X Crossbred 53 

2 Fan X Cadet '. 

1 College Comeback x Ford 
1 Ford X Florence 
1 Ford x Gluyas . . 

} nT ntine Whitc X Bon us 

1 College Comeback X Bonus 



B. 

T«. 

(1916) 

24 22 

(1916) 

25 10 

(1916) 

23 38 

(1916) 

18 

3 

(1916) 

16 

52 

(1916) 

17 

37 

(1917) 

12 

38 

(1917) 

13 

6 

(1917) 

8 

20 

(1918) 

33 

20 

(1918) 

21 

53 

(1918) 

20 

25 

(1918) 

19 

6 

(1918) 

14 

22 


Vield per Acre. 


1921. 
B. t. 

22 39 

23 50 
18 19 
18 26 
16 25 
15 56 
27 12 
15 28 
12 17 


1920. 

Means. 

B. 4 

B. J„ 

28 30 

25 10 

26 20 

25 7 

23 27 

22 28 

27 3 

21 11 

26 23 

19 53 

22 42 

18 45 

— 

19 55 

— 

14 16 

— 

10 19 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 




m thZ pedtSns^ reP ° rt W f° Ut commendill g *aff and students 
detemZ 7 ““ m whieh the h “ carried out By 

*aredof hay anr SUS T ine J ^ ^ Wh ° le " f the Md " were 

and in order fo^ rn the evenln ^ of Saturday, December 23rd, 

voluntarily undertook^ ^ T ^ t0 their eredit - 

y undertook to work from daylight till after dark. It 


c 
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necessitated the working of the thresher jmder night illuminat ions 
hut many willing hands forced the job through, and it was a plea-inv 
to me to be able to mark my appreciation by awarding addition,) 
holidays. 

It should be obvious, however, that unskilled youths could 
have compassed the work without the hearty co-operation of tlm 
directing and assisting staff. Much of the credit due belongs tn 
Messrs. R. C. Scott (Experimentalist) and E. L. Orchard (Farm 
Superintendent. 1 am also indebted to them for assistance in th.< 
preparation of the data supplied in this report. 


SOIL 

POWER 


M E ANS 

WEALTH 

TO THE FARM. 

TOP 

SUPERS 


GIVE 

HIGHEST 

SOIL POWER. 

The Adelaide Chemical & Fertilizer Co., Ltd., 

CURRIE STREET. 
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PRUNING COMPETITIONS ON RIVER MURRAY 
- IRRIGATION SETTLEMENTS. 


On Wednesday, February 28th. representatives of the Cadeil 
Waikene, Bern, Renmark, Moorook, and Barmera Branches of the' 
Agricultural Bureau met at Barmera for the purpose of discussing 
arrangements for a senes of pruning competitions to be hold on the 
River Mm ray irrigation settlements during the coming season The 
chair was occupied by Mr. W. R. Lewis, of Berri, who was supported 
by the Deputy Horticultural Instructor (Mr. C. G. Savage) and the 
Secretary Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. II. J. Finnis) A 
report of the competitions last year was read by Mr. H. Lehmann of 
Waikerie. After consideration, it was decided that arrangements 
should be entered upon for competitions at Cadeil on June 19th; 
Waikerie, June 20th; Moorook, June 21st; Renmark, June 26th’; 
Berri, June 27th. The competitions arc to ’be divided into two classes' 
namely, vine pruning and fruit tree pruning. General conditions 
governing the tests were agreed to as follows 


Vine Pruning Competitions. 

(1) lu this elass each competitor will be required to prune:— (a) 
Five vines of the Muscat Gordo Blanco type; (b) five vines of the 
Zanle currant type; (c) five vines of the Sultana type. 

(2) The first named (a) are to be pruned on the bush system. 

(3) The second ( b ) are to he cordon or espalier spur pruned, at, 
the discretion of the committee. 

(4) The third named (c) are to be espalier rod and spur pruned. 

(5) The competitors will be required to twist and secure the rods 
to the trellis wires iu the ease of the Sultana vines. 

(6) The time to be allowed" for each class will be determined by 
the various committees after examination of the vines and trees to be 
pruned in their respective districts. All competitors will be required 
to cease work on expiration of time allowed. The judges will be 
allowed to take points from competitors who have not completed their 
vines in the given time. This will be at the discretion of the judges. 
In the event of two (2) or more competitors gaining equal points in any 
one elass, the competitor who finished his work first will be awarded 
the first prize. 

(7) The judges will allot points to eaeh competitor in accordance 
"ith the scale set out below : — 


Type. Division. l’ointk. 

Gordo — Selection of fruiting wood 60 

Shaping of vines 12 

Clean cutting 18 
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Type. Division. Points, 

Currant — Selection of fruiting wood 60 

Shaping of vines lg 

Clean cutting 12 

Sultana — Selection of fruiting wood 36 

Twisting the canes 36 

Shaping of vines 16 

Clean cutting 12 


Fruit Tree Pruning, 

(1) The competitors will be required to prune one (or more at the 
discretion of the committee) : — (a) Peach tree, ( b ) apricot tree, (cl 
pear tree. 

(2) Time allowed for each class will be governed by the same con. 
ditions as for vines. 

(3) Judges will allow points to each competitor in accordance with 


the scale set out below : — 

Type. Division. Points. 

Peach — Selection and treatment of fruiting wood .... 45 
Selection and treatment of leaders and shaping 

of tree 45 

Clean cutting 30 

Apricot — Selection and treatment of fruiting wood .... 45 
Selection and treatment of leaders and shaping 

of tree 30 

Clean cutting 15 

Pear — Selection and treatment of fruiting wood 36 

Selection and treatment of leaders and shaping of 

tree 36 

Clean cutting 18 


In the event of it being found impossible to secure suitable bush 
vines, the committee will substitute espalier pruned Muscat Gordo 
Blanco or Doradillo vines in lieu thereof. 

Championship. 

In addition to the district competitions referred to above, cham- 
pionship competitions will be held at Moorook on Thursday, June 
28th. These championship events will be open to persons placed first, 
second, and third, respectively, in the district competitions, provided 
that each competitor in the championship competitions shall have 
secured an average minimum of 75 per cent, of the total marks 
awarded in the section for which he enters, and provided also that 
he shall have gained a certificate {i.e., 80 per cent, of the marks 
awarded) in two of the three sections in the district competitions. 

For the arrangements of the championship events a committee con- 
sisfing of one representative from the Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau at Cadell, Moorook, Waikerie, Renmark, and Berri was 
appointed. Mr. W. R. Lewis, of Berri, will act as Hon, Secretary, 
and Mr. S. Sanders, jun., of Moorook, Assistant Hon. Secretary, la 
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addition to the silver cups which are usually awarded to the first 
'prizewinners in each section in the championship event, it was 
decided to endeavor to award medals for the second and third prizes. 

Judges. 

It was decided that an effort should be made to secure the services 
0 f the Manager of the Government Experimental Orchard at Berri 
(Mr. C. G- Savage) to judge in all the competitions. The judge will 
have the assistance of two consultative judges, to be appointed by the 
local committee responsible for the competitions. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 


[By C.iH. Beaumont, Instructor and Inspector.] 

There will not be many apples available for export this year; 
nevertheless, the greatest care will be necessary in grading and pack- 
ing. If we have a short crop other States have a good one, and our 
fruit will have to compete with it. Therefore, grade carefully for 
quality and size. Use good eases and see that they are correctly 
marked; wrap and pack so that the fruit will stand any inspection. 
Do not send very large fruit, 2jin. to 2fin. are the best sizes. 

The same remarks apply to fruit intended for cold storage ; use only 
sound fruit from trees of fair age. Big, soft fruits are not suitable 
for the store. If you wish to cool all your crop do so, but grade it 
out within- a few weeks and get rid of unsound or large fruits. Do 
not put fruit direct from the tree into the cold store, let it cool 
over night first. 

The season’s work has again demonstrated the .usefulness of 
arsenate of lead as a preventive of codlin moth. In orchards where 
it has been used in a proper way it is difficult to find damaged apples 
or pears. 

Do not forget to use Bordeaux mixture on trees which have developed 
fungus diseases badly ; use it before the leaves drop. Japanese plums 
and cherries need this treatment to help winter and spring work. 

Pear -slug has spread almost all over the hills and now has a firm 
hold on the hawthorn hedges and will have to bS dealt with every year 
in future. 

Weak, siekly trees should be taken out as early as possible and the 
soil prepared for new trees. Leave the hole open and burn the soil 
before placing the new tree. Order trees for renewing or extending. 

Apricots, peaches, apples, and pears may be pruned partly by cut- 
ting back the lateral growth, leaving leaders and limbs until winter. 
The bearing rods on vines may be removed, it will help the wood for 
the coming season. 

Oranges which have not set well may be cinctured just at forming 
time by making a clean cut with a sharp knife through the bark to 
the wood. Keep branches well off the ground to prevent “brown rot, 
and sow barley or other seed unde] 1 the trees at first opportunity. 
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ANALYSES OF ARSENATES OF LEAD. 


[Note by Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor, &c.l 

During November and December, 1922, 10 samples representing all of tW 
brands of arsenates of lead procurable on the local market were purchased 
unofficially by this Branch and submitted to the Department of Chemistry 

^A^will be seen from the appended report by the Director of Chemistry, 
these samples were chemically tested ; firstly, for their respective total per- 
centages of moisture, lead, water insoluble arsenic, and water soluble arsenic ; 
and further, on a dry basis for the three constituents last named. 

The physical tests consisted of ascertaining the powers of each compound 
to hold in suspension when mixed with water in the proportions ad\ ised 
by the manufacturer on the container when the preparation is to be used 
as a spray to destroy newly hatched codlin moth caterpillars. The suspen- 
sion trials covered periods of 5, 15, and 30 minutes respectively. Th we 
were suggested to note how the compounds of the various makers compared 
when subjected to conditions of agitation— or lack of same - such as may- 
be found under orchard conditions where pumps are fitted with agitators 
of varying degrees of efficiency are in use. 

From a study of the third table of Dr. Hargreave s report it. will bo noted 
how much more buoyant the particles are in the samples numbered 2,1, ami 
6 when compared with the remainder. Sample 9 displays a singular de- 
ficiency in buoyancy when permitted to stand unshaken for a longer period 
than five (5) minutes. 

From the tables of chemical constituents the whole of these compounds 
would appear to be of reasonably even composition, and accepting American 
standards of risk only one of these brands appears to approach the danger 
line to vegetation in its water soluble arsenic content. 


Retort by the Director of Chemistry. 

Eight samples of arsenate of lead, No. 1296, received from you on November 
1st, 1922, and two samples received April 12th, 1922, have been analyse 
with the following results : — 

Analyses of the samples as received __ 


No. 


Brand. 


1 i Aero ” (powder), A. M. Bickford & Sons 

2 4i Elephant ” (paste), Jaqnes Fty. Ltd. . . . 

3 , “ Blue Bell ” (paste), Blyth's 

4 ■ “ Green Cross ” (powder), Kil Tone 

5 1 t; Hemingway’s ” (paste) 

6 ; Swift’s ” (paste), Bowker Insecticide Co. 

7 i “ Electro ” (powder), Vreeiand Chem. Co. 

8 j “ Electro ” (paste) Vreeiand Chem. Co. . . 

9 “ Vallo ” (powder) 

10 “ Vallo ” (paste) 


Mois- i 
ture. i 


0/ 

/o 

0-16 
441 
44-9 
0-09 I 

36 - 6 | 
42-4 i 

0-14 

37 - 2 
0-38 I 

59-5 


Water 

Total ; Total Soluble 
Lead ! Arsenic Arsenic 
(PbO). j (As s O s ). (AsjOJ. 


/O ! 

62-5 31 0.1 

34-9 18-1 

34-2 11-1 

66-2 30-2 

39 - 0 ! 20-7 

37-9 17-2 

66-1 324 

40 - 3 19-5 

64-7 30-1 

25-9 128 


/o 

0-119 

OH 

0-11 

0-28 

048 

0-H 

0-23 

013 

0-14 

11-11 
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Results obtained on the moisture free sample : 


Total Lead 
(PbO). 


Total Arsenic 

(AsgOj). 


Water Soluble 
Arsenic (As,O ft ). 


^pension Tat ,.- The samples were mixed with water in the proportions 
recommended by the manufacturers for use in spraying trees to destroy 
codim moth caterpillars In cases m which the label specified a minimum 
and a maximum quantity, the mean of the two weights was taken for th“ 
test. 


I Percentage 
Mean Weight j Remaining in 
Recommended | Suspension 




5 Minutes. 

1 (powder) 

Lbs. 

3 

°/ 

/o 

33-6 

2 (paste) . . 

41 

52-4 

3 (paste) . . 

5 

H-2 

4 (powder) 

2 

24-0 

5 (paste) . 

0 

4-9 

6 (paste) . . 

4 

36-4 

7 (powder) 

2 

17-8 

8 (paste) . . 

41 

7-5 

9 (powder) 

2 

31-2 

10 (paste) . . 

4 

7-6 


Percentage 
Remaining in 
Suspension 
afteT Standing 
15 Minutes. 


Percentage 
Remaining in 
Suspension 
after Standing 
30 Minutes. 


, W. A. Hargreaves, Director of Chemistry. 


Mr, Orchardist, has it occurred to you 

i?hL ACRI ;;! L A * B0 BEBTi tl,at thMs n*<* * 

your orchard would become proltable and greatly increase the value 
of your property If planted with good fruit trees. Fill them this season 
With QUALITY FRUIT TREES from the Mhau^Tr^e 

PLANTERS GUIDE, PMl 5™ 

any address. 

Inquiries solicited on any matters pertaining to fruit trees. 

BALHANNAH DECIDUOUS NURSERIES, 

BALHANNAH, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
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Gko. Quinn, Chief Inspector of Fertilizers, 
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RIVER MURRAY HERO TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR JANUARY, 1923. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
January. 

Milk. 

Per Cow Per Cow 
during October 

January. ! to 

| J anuary. 

Butterfat. 

Per Herd ‘ Per Cow 
during J during 
January. | January. 

ftr (;„ w 
Cctober 
to 

January. 

I/O 

30 

28-42 

Lbs. 

25106-5 

Lbs. Lbs. 

836-88 i 3387-06 

Lbs. 

1061-00 

Lbs. 

35-37 

LbT" 

1/E 

22 

18-55 

15545-5 

706-61 

2412-11 

645-61 

29-35 

101-37 

l/J 

22-68 

19-71 

15179-5 

669-26 

2204-72 

670-43 

29-50 


1/L 

20-65 

17-68 

13693-5 

663-11 

2520-85 

596-81 

29-00 

111-31 

l /M 

22 

17 

12586 

572-06 

2129-15 

615-93 

28-00 

99-31 

1/R 

13 

11-32 

7893 

607-15 

2146-65 

379-47 

29-19 

100-55 

1/T 

11-08 

9-23 

6805 

382-62 

2112-34 

348-29 

29-82 

191-81 

l/U 

14 

13 

14618-5 

1044-15 

1952-27 

587-96 42-00 

79-85 

1/W 

12 

10-65 

8969 

747-41 

2560-96 

331-80 27-65 

9o-9* 

l'/X 

10-45 

18-35 

11719-5 

602-52 

2549-08 

526-66 

27-08 

in-Hi 

1/Y 

18-58 

17-58 

11212-5 

603-45 

2702-12 

489-54 

26-35 

1 10-15 

1/Z 

20 

16-10 

8589-5 

429-48 

2125-01 

386-71 

19-34 

95-97 

*1AA 

6-68 

5 

5115 

765-71 

2192-99 

215-75 i 

32-30 

94-28 

•l'BB 

10 

7-74 

6254*5 

625-45 

1508-50 

262-50 

26-25 

67-35 

fl/CC 

13-20 

11-81 

6037-5 

465-31 

1018-8+ 

265-08 

19-99 

43-97 

Mean 

17-07 

14-82 

11288-21 

661-45 

2511-73 

492-37 

28-85 

107-33 


* Entered November 1st, 1922. t Entered December 1st, 1922. 


COWS YIELDING 1.000GALLS. OF MILK OR 400LBS. OF BUTTERFAT DURINd A 
LACTATION PERIOD. 


Name of Cow. 

Owner. 

No. of j 
Days. 

Milk. 

Butterfat, 


B. H. Green, Monteith 

310 

Galls. 

888-50 

Lbs. 

436-33 



311 

1459-85 

533-24 

- lv J 

Beete Annette 

J. A. Halliday, Murray Bridge . 

319 

1187-25 

49848 

Beauty Annette 

J. A. Halliday, Murray Bridge . 

319 

1167-75 

465-80 

Bolivar of Riverdale 

J. A. Halliday, Murray Bridge . 

310 - 

1122-05 

408-22 

Marie Donald of Riverdale. . 

J. A. Halliday, Murray Bridge . 

300 

1136-60 

421 82 

Polly 


319 

81800 

404-29 

Loasie 

M. S. Cheetham, Mypolonga . . 

305 ! 

823-70 

416-27 

Petsie 

L. G. Foster, Mypolonga 

319 : 

920-45 

408-00 
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mount gambier and district herd testing 

ASSOCIATION, 

RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR JANUARY, 1923. 

Butterfftt. 


r • — 


HerJ 

No 

Average 

No. of 
Caws in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
during 
January. 

Per Cow- 
August 
to 

January. 

Per Herd 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

January. 

— — 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

■> 'A 

20 

19-10 

7825-5 

391-28 

3909-92 

359-26 

17-96 

165-17 

•l A 

')!R 

7 

648 

4830-5 

690-07 

6364-43 

202-01 

28-86 

265-10 


21-26 

20-39 

12044 

566-46 

4526-95 

473-61 

22-28 

182-70 


14 

11-01 

6469 

462-07 

3274-58 

274-67 

19-62 

130-56 

i/o 

■i/P 

11 

10-97 

8212 

746-54 

4645-86 

383-43 

34-86 

199-40 

ijL 

20 

17-68 

5960 

298-00 

4109-71 

256-88 

12-84 

166-26 

i/f 

3 

3 

2170 

723-33 

5601-00 

92-07 

30-69 

249-30 

ml'J 

28 

28 

17158-5 

612-80 

3901-68 

708-44 

25-30 

159-35 

i/n 

ill 

15 

14-33 

8008-5 

533-90 

4087-49 

336-42 

22-43 

165-70 

13 

13 

9021 

693-92 

5296-37 

389-59 

29-97 

222-94 

•l" 

2'K 

1903 

17-03 

12009 

631-05 

3934-39 

497-03 

26-12 

164-84 

•>'L 

32-61 

26-58 

12824 

393-23 

3222-21 

575-56 

17-65 

144-83 

2/M 

67-42 

47 

19875 

270-42 

3080-71 

868-19 

11-88 

127-62 

2'N 

14-19 

13-26 

6068 

427-62 

2981-89 

240-75 

16-97 

118-47 

2/0 

42 

33 

30-32 

16955 

403-67 

2799-59 

665-93 

15-86 

113-91 

20 

27-45 

12499-5 

378-76 

3681-64 

524-22 

15-89 

151-16 

2/R 

16 

15 

14229 

889-31 

5461 -96 

580-93 : 

36-31 

233-10 

Means 

2215 

18-90 

10302-26 

467-76 

3764-22 

437-00 

19-73 

156-30 


APPOINT THE— 

EXECUTOR TRUSTEE AND AGENCY COMPANY 

OF 80UTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 

Executor and Trustee of Your Will. 

Established, 1880. Estat es and Trust Funds (1922) £5, 105, M2. Write for our Booklet 

DIRECTORS: 

W. Herbert Phtllipps, Chairman. 

John Barker, I G. J. Cowie, 

A. G. Rymill. j James H. Gosse. 

Sis George Brookman, K.B.E. 

Pastoral and Agricultural Inspector . . Chasmb Qbikti. 

Manager B, W. Wn-LUMSOH. 

TEMPORARY PREMISES— 

U, GRESHAM STREET 


ADELAIDE. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
held on Wednesday, February 14th, there being present Mr. W. s. 
Kelly (Chairman), Mr. W. J. Colebatch (Principal R.A.C.), Colonel 
Rowell, Mr. J. Wallace Sandford (President Royal Agricultural ami 
Horticultural Society), Mr. T. H. Williams (Chief Inspector of 
Stock), Messrs. F. Coleman, A. M. Dawkins, H. Wicks, W. G. Auld, 
G. Jeffrey, and the Secretary (Mr. H. J. Finnis). 

Apologies were received' from the Director of Agriculture (Pro- 
fessor Arthur J Perkins), Captain S. A. White, and Mr. L. Cowan, 
B.Sc. (Agric.). 

Crop Competitions. — Mr. W. S. Kelly (Deputy Chairman of the 
Board) referred to the inauguration of crop competitions for the various 
wheat-growing areas of the State. Mr. Kelly stated that the Minister 
was favorably disposed to the scheme. It was necessary that no 
delay should occur in getting the matter before the farming com- 
munity. The Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins;, 
the Deputy Chairman of the Board (Mr. W. S. Kelly), and the 
Secretary (Mr. II. J. Finnis) were, appointed a committee to discuss 
the proposal with the Minister of Agriculture. 

Representative of the Board on the Advisory Council of Educa- 
tion. — The Principal of the R.A.C. (Mr. W. J. Colebatch) was 
nominated to represent the Advisory Board of Agriculture on the 
Advisory Council of Education. 

Registration of Bulls— The North Booborowie Branch of the Agri- 
cultural Bureau recently asked the Board what steps were being taken 
to enforce legislation requiring the registration of bulls, and stated 
that there were several animals over the age of six months at large 
on the stock roads in that district. The matter was referred to the 
Minister of Agriculture. A report wa.s secured from the nearest 
police officer, and the Board decided that a copy of this should be 
sent to the Branch in question. 

British Empire Exhibition Council.— the Chairman (Mr. W. S. 
Kelly) and Mr. A. M. -Dawkins were appointed to represent the 
Advisory Board of Agriculture on the British Empire Exhibition 
Council. 

Date of Next Board Meeting— It was decided that the next 
meeting of the Board should be held on Wednesday, March 7th. 

Branding Potato Bags.—lhe Rendelsliam Branch asked that the 
Advisory Board should endeavor to bring about the introduction ot 
legislation compelling growers of potatoes to print their name and 
address on all bags of potatoes marketed. The Secretary of the 
Board (Mr. H. J. Finnis) stated that he had interviewed the Horti- 
cultural Instructor (Mr. George Quinn), who doubted the advis- 
ability of introducing legislation. Mr. Quinn believed it would e 
better for the growers to act co-operatively. Mr. H. Wicks saia 
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something should be done on lines similar to the action taken wul, 
regard to the topping up of fruit. It was decided that the Brandi 
should be advised to adopt the suggestion offered by Mr. Quinn, j, 
was also suggested that the question might be brought forward for 
discussion at the 1923 Conference of South-Eastern Branches of thy 
Agricultural Bureau. 

Transportation of Stud Stock . — The Chairman (Mr. W. S. Kelly: 
referred to the need for more reasonable freight rates for stud stock 
imported into Australia. He mentioned the valuable assistance given 
to the breeders of stud stock in South Africa by the Government 
of that colony, and added that very considerable expenses were 
incurred in introducing stud animals from England to Australia, 
He thought that the Minister of Agriculture might be asked to 
communicate with the Federal Government on the matter. The 
Chairman and Secretary were instructed to prepare, a letter for 
transmission to the Federal Government, and present it at the nest 
meeting for the approval of the Board. 

New Branches. — Approval was given for the formation of Branches 
of the Bureau at MacGillivray (Kangaroo Island) and Calca (West 
Coast), with the following gentlemen as foundation members 
MacGillivray — R. Wheaton, A. J. Nicholls, E. C. and H. Segar, A. 
Brumby, W’. Adams, H. and J. Wehlack, H. J. Wiadrowski. Calca- 
T. P. Cash, P. C. Roberts. E. Stokes, R. Plush, E. J. and T. Kolsh. 
P. Murphy, W. J. and F. L. Roberts, J. W. Freeman, J, Moore. 
A. H. Chester, I). Murphy, W. Chester, E. A. Roberts, G, ar.ri P. 
Cash, J. H. Kelsh, E. Murphy. J. E. Roberts, M. and I. Cash. F. Cole- 
man, J. Murphy, T. Beattie, A. H. Freeman. 

Branches to be Closed . — Tt was decided to close the Morgan and 
Bowhill Branches. 

New Members. — The following names were added to the rolls of 
existing Branches: — Winkie — D. K. McMinn, A. H. Stahl; MacGil- 
liyray — R. Wheaton, A. J. Nicholls. E. C. Segar, H. Segar, A. 
Brumby, W. Adams, H, Wehlack, J. Wehlack, H. J. Wiadrowski: 
Younghusband — W. G; McNeil; Owen — Wm. Sorrell; Meadows— 
A. S. Stone, W. Wilson, P. H. Beames: Block E— E. T. Riddell; 
Lameroo — N. A. Knutson; Mount Gambier — F. A. Aslin, F. Button; 
Williamstown— S. R Morlev; Currency Crook— G. W. Ritchie; Bar- 
mera — W. Anderson, H. R. Williams. P. McTnerncy. E. Anderson, 
R. J. Attrivell, T. R. Borden, F. Clark, 0. A. Clark, E. Farmer. 
A. D. Heath, E. W. LeCornu, T. McRae, E. D. Sims. J. W. Taylor. 
R. C. Wilson; Lipson — F. Brougham; Kalangadoo — L. P. Sutton. 
Balhannah— C. Duncan, L. Mattner. C. Mattner, A. Bottroff, 11- 
Usher, R. Prosser, W. Read; Hookina— J. H. Westrop; Millicent- 
F. T. Clifford. J. E White; Lone Gum and Monash — R. Nixon. 
F. H. Nixon. II. P. Holt, J. G. W. Wilson, A. Hosking. -T. «• 
Cornwall, J. R. McKnight, C. W. Teasdale, H. A. Yenz, G. T. Evans- 
A. Hallam; Monarto South — 0. Bretag ; Blackheath — G. 
Lyndoeh — R. Nankervis; Willowic — 0. Tozer, A. J. Faulis; i|! 
cowie — H. Grady E. Leibieh; Maitland — R. B. Kelly, L. ' ■ 1 
Bute — B. P. Read,’ C. G. Waston, L. Waston, 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 

REPORT FOR THE month OF FEBRUARY. 

The following report oil the genernl airrioultm-.,! 
urea represented by the Government Experiment! 1 'v- ' ' 0 " “f °" tl,,ok at t,H ‘ 
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Turretfield. Weather This month has beet, exrentinnsll a 
registered. Several spells of hot weather have bem, experience! n n ° m!“ Wng 
crop is ripening rapidly, and grape euttingYis^tteA ' 
currants has been out and dried. Natural Feed--St v , . d Uil "t'ty of 

and these are being eaten out. Stock in fair to 'mild T p‘" K iu the stu *>Wes, 
birds are giving trouble in the vineyards. Miseelhnem.T T r Pest8 ~ StarIiTl g9 and 
i* being carted for road repairing. ' ' A £alr r l u antity of metal 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS 

A. W. Sandf ord & Co., Limited, reported on March 1st, 1923 : — 

Butter.— A s anticipated in our last report that, owing to the falling off i n 
supplies of choicest butter, importations would be necessary. This has been realised, 
especially during the latter part of the month, when extremely high temperatures 
ruled. The quality of the imported article has turned out satisfactorily, and given 
satisfaction to traders. London market has considerably advanced, and this has 
had the effect of causing higher prices to rule through Australia, arid from the 
present outlook high prices are likely to rule throughout the coming winter. There 
is still a surplus of second and third grades, which are being forwarded to London. 
At the close of the month prices ruling were: — First grade to choicest factory and 
creamery fresh butter, in bulk, Is. 8|d. to Is. 91 d. ; prints, Id. extra; seconds, 
Is. 4id. to Is. 5d.; thirds, Is. 3$d. to Is. 4d.; best separators and dairies, Is. 5}d. 
to Is. 8d.; fair quality, Is. 3$d. to Is. 5d.; store and collectors, Is. 2d. to Is. 3d.; 
heated lots lower. 

Eggs. — Heavy quantities have come forward, but owing to the poorness of 
quality no export business has been done, so that local market has been really over- 
supplied, and difficulty has been experienced sometimes to sell eggs that have not 
been up to standard. Values were stationary for most part of the month, but at 
the latter end firmed Id. per dozen. Fresh hen, Is.; duck, Is. Id. 

Cheese. — Slight fluctuation occurred during the month. London continues to 
buy freely, also Western Australia, and the local trade has been well maintained, 
and in consequence stocks are not accumulating, present values being from 10d. 
to lid. for large to loaf. 

Honey. — -V alues have been very stationary, the take this season being an excep- 
tionally heavy one. However, as nice export orders were booked, this helped to 
maintain values, prime clear extracted selling at 3$d. to <3. ; second grades con- 
tinue very slow of sale at 2d.; beeswax, Is. 6d., for clear samples. 

Almonds.— T he high prices that have ruled here for some considerable time have 
attracted importations, and with the new crop coming on, the market values have 
eased, present prices ruling are: — Brandis, 10$d.; mixed softshells, 9£d. to lOd. ; 
hardshells, 4^d.; kernels, Is. 6d. 

Bacon. — The hot weather has interfered with the demand. Supplies have shown 
marked improvement, but the easing has only been very slight, more especially in 
sides, sides selling at 12^d. to 13d. ; hams, Is. 6d. ; middles, 1 h. 3d. ; rolls, Is. ; 
lard in packets, 8d.; in bulk, 7d. to 7$d. 

Live Poultry. — During the month forwardings have been heavy, but it is pleas- 
ing to report that the demand has been quite equal to all offering. In fact, much 
heavier quantities could be placed without affecting prices. Turkeys are very 
scarce, and importations have been necessary to meet trade requirements. Prices 
realised for birds fit to kill have been satisfactory to consignors, and as stocks 
held in cold store are very light, good prices are assured for some time to come. 
Oates obtainable on application. The following prices ruled at the last market 
for the month: — Prime roosters, os. to 7s. 3d, each; nice condition cockerels, 
3s. 6d. to 4s. 9d. ; poor condition cockerels, 2s. to 3s. ; plump hens, 3s. 3d. to 
5s. 3d.; medium hens, 2s. to 3s.; some pens of weedy sorts lower; geese worth 4s. 
to 5s. 6d.; ducks, good condition, 4s. 6d. to 7s.; fair condition, 2s. lOd. to 4s I 
ducklings lower; turkeys, prime condition, Is. 5d. to Is. lOd. per lb. live weig - 
fair condition, Is. to Is. 4d. per lb.; fattening sorts lower; pigeons, 7*d. 

.Potatoes. — Markets during the month have been somewhat depressed, owing to 
the heavy quantities offering, both local and Victorian, and at times there as 
been somewhat of a glut. Values at the close of the month were:— Locals, • 
to 7s. per cwt. ; Victorians, 7s. to 8s. per ewt., on trucks Mile End. 

Onions have also been in full supply, and values are from 7s. to 9s. per cwt., 
on trucks Mile End. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC 
JANUARY, 1923. 


Imports. 

Interstate. 


Apples (bushels) 

Bananas (bushels) 

Currants (bushels) 

Mangoes (bushels) 

Oranges (bushels) 

Passion fruit (bushels) . . . 

Poaches (bushels) 

Pineapples (bushels) 

Plums (bushels) 

Tomatoes (bushels) 

Onions (bags) 

Potatoes (bags) 

Bulbs (packages) 

Plants (packages) 

Seeds (packages) 

Wine casks, empty (number) 


o 

3.423 

42 


140 

0 

87 

1 
1 

631) 

9,827 

22 

28 

20 

3,353 


Fumigated— 36 empty wine casks. 

Rejected — 51 bush, of bananas, Shush. of mangoes, and Umsh. of 
tomatoes. 

Overseas. 


Federal Quarantine Act. 

Seeds, &c. (packages) 1.323 


Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act, 

Fifty (50) packages of citrus fruit, 1,407 packages of dried fruit. 
5 packages of preserved fruit, 19 packages of honey, and 21 package' 
of jam were exported to oversea markets. These were consigned »••• 


follows : — 

London. 

Dried fruit (packages) 1,202 

Jam (packages) 16 

.Yeti' Zealand. 

Dried fruit (packages) 151 

Citrus fruit (packages) 50 

India and East. 

Dried fruit (packages) •>! 

Jam (packages) 5 

Preserved fruit (packages) 4 

Tomato sauce (packages) 1 

Honey (packages) 10 
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nninrALL TABLE 

[g23, also the average precipitation to the end of February, and the ^ Wd °* Fe ^* ruar y» 


gt»tion- 




‘ittre 

•tin* 

>i*y 
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Inman 

kTCOOlft 

ookioa 

it ket 

ibon 

wdofl 



jrt Augusta 

jrt Augusta West 

nice 

itnmood 

ilmiogtoo 

Ulovie 

slroee 

»leroo Centre . 
jrtGennein 
irrab&ra 

irieton 

ihnburg 

welia 

Roroo 

ickara 

bckRcok 

eolta 

terborough .... 

Mgaia 

Lower North-East. 

uU 

mkaringa 

onahill 

ckbam 

obn HilljN.S.W. 


For 

Feb., 

1923. 

— 

To end 
Feb., 
1923. 

1 Av’ge. 
to end 
Feb. 

AND 

l 

Upper North. 

— 

1 - 

1-39 

— 

I 0-06 

0-94 

— 

0-30 

1-12 

009 

0-11 

1-20 

0-01 

0-06 

1-45 

004 

0-12 

1-79 

— 

— 

1-20 

0-40 

0-40 

1-18 

o-4i 

0-27 

1-24 

— 

— 

1-34 

— 

0-09 

1-46 

0-08 

0-29 

1-36 

0-04 

0-07 

1 07 

0-04 

0-09 

1-00 

— 

— 

1-16 

0-10 

0-19 

1-33 

0-05 

0-08 

1-51 

0-08 

0-18 

1-24 

0-05 

0-26 

2-14 

— 

0-05 

1-44 

0-05 

0-14 

1-18 

0-06 

0-09 

1-37 

0-03 

0-74 

1-32 

— 

0-40 

1-31 

0-06 

0-15 

1-42 

0-06 

0-14 

1-07 

0-08 

0-17 

1-49 

0-10 

0-26 

1-72 

— 

0-08 

1-48 

0-09 

0-94 

1-41 

— 

- — 

1-56 

0 10 

0-70 

1-50 

0-11 

0-50 

1-38 ( 


Ay’ge. 

, Annual 
(Rainfall 




1-40 

— 


1-35 

— 

0-04 

1-42 

— 

0-07 

1-33 

— 

0-13 

1-59 


4-93 

6- 14 
6*73 
8-60 
9-05 

12-61 

7 - 91 

13 - 60 
12-93 
12-86 
11-60 

14 - 24 
9-68 
9-74 

10 - 76 

11 - 90 

18 - 44 

12 - 44 
23-88 

15 - 67 
12-93 

19 - 85 
15-01 

11 - 50 

12 - 91 

10 - 85 

13 - 56 
13-75 

11 - 85 

12 - 73 
12-10 

13 - 53 


8-93 

8-61 

8-79 

8-42 

10-08 


Lower North. 


4 Pine . 


0-15 

| 0-49 

1 1-16 

13-55 

— ■ 

0-35 

1-16 

14-27 

0-03 

0-04 

1-12 

15-80 

0-10 

' 0-51 

! 1-36 

18-25 

0-03 

0-55 

1-37 

17 19 

0-13 

0-81 

1-29 

17-86 

— 

0-41 

1-29 

18-05 

0-09 

0-69 

1-25 

16-22 

0-02 

0-22 

1-25 

15-93 i 


0-24 

1-36 

18-50 | 

0-05 f 

i-An 

. 1-19 

16-43 



lfi -93 


Station. 


Lower 


Gulnare 

Yacka 

Kooiunga 

Snow town 

Brinkworth [ ' 

Blyth 

Clare 

Mintaro 

Water vale 

Auburn 

Hoyleton 

Balaklava 

Port Wakefield . . . 

Terowie 

Yarcowie 

Halle tt 

Mount Bryan 

Kooringa 

Farrell’s Flat 

West of 

Manoora 

Saddlewort-h . . . 

Marrabel 

Riverton 

Tarlee 

Stockport 

Hamley Bridge , 

Kapunda 

Freeling 

Greenock 

Truro 

Stoekwell 

Nuriootpa 

Angaaton 

Tanunda 

Lyndoch 

Williamstown . . 


Mallala 

Roseworthy . . . 

Gawler 

Two Wells . . . . 

Virginia 

Smithfield 

Salisbury 

North Adelaide. 

Adelaide 

Glenelg 

Brighton 

Mitcham 

Glen Osmond . . . 
Magill 


Adel, 


For 

Feb.. 

1923. 

^ To en< 
■ Fob., 

; 1923. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
j Feb. 

North 

— con Untied, 

O-OG 

0-5< 

1-33 

— 

0-4 

1-34 

003 

0-2f 

1-09 

— 

0-3L 

1 25 

007 

0-25 

1-11 

0-21 

0-80 

1-10 

0-19 

0-3 n 

1 28 

010 

0-71 

1-63 

0-20 

0-54 

1-31 

0-08 

0-48 

1-63 

0-10 

0-41 

1-80 

— 

010 

1-29 

005 

0-28 

1-26 

0-08 

0 21 

1-21 

0-09 

0-13 

1-54 

0-12 

0-26 

1 41 

0 05 

0-24 

1-32 

0-30 

0-42 

1-27 

0-05 

0-44 

1 -43 

0-04 

0-24 

1-38 | 

Ipkray Ridge. 

0-05 

0-32 

| M0 

0-05 

0-46 

I 1-44 

0-03 

0-69 

| 1-29 

0-06 

0-37 

1 -42 

— 

0-43 

1-38 

0-07 

0-42 

1-34 

0-0G 

0-42 

1-41 

0-07 

0-48 

1-54 

0-02 

0-49 

1-36 

0-02 

0-63 , 

1 -45 ; 

0-05 

0-4J 

1-41 2 

0-05 

0-36 

1-42 2 

0-02 

0-36 

1-43 2 

— 

0-25 

1-40 2 

0-07 

0-26 

1-48 2 

— 

0-23 

1-39 2 

0-14 

0-39 

1-54 2 

ide Plains. 


0-04 

0-32 I 

1-30 1 

0-30 

0-62 1 

1-29 1 

— 

0-37 ! 

1-40 1 

005 

0-31 

1-20 1 

0-03 

0-48 

1-27 1 

— 

0-37 

J -20 1- 

— 

0-84 

1-34 IS 

0 01 

0-69 

1-38 25 

0-06 

0-77 

1-37 2C 

0-08 

0-69 

1-22 IS 

>•08 

0-67 

1-43 21 

0-02 

0*79 

1-42 24 

)-08 

0-98 

1-56 25 

0-06 

0-92 

1-55 25 


Rainfall 


20-41 

19-34 

15-45 

15 - 87 
1605 

16 - 26 

16 - 96 
24-60 

23 - 40 
27-44 

24 - 30 

17 - 85 
16-91 
13-29 

13 - 78 

14 - 18 
16-47 
16-74 

18 - 06 
18-97 


18 - 78 

19 - 74 
19-67 
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RAINFALL — continued. 


Station. 


For 

To end 

Av’ffe. 

Feb., 

Feb., 

to end 

1923. 

1923. 

Feb. 


Av’je. 

I Annual 
RainiaU 


Mount Lofty Ranges. 


Teatree Golly 

005 

0-98 

1-60 

27-65 

Stirling West 

014 

1-26 

2-47 

46*59 

(Jraidla 

0-20 

1*14 

2-22 

4392 

Clarendon 

0-08 

0-65 

1-88 

32-98 

Morphett Vale .... 

013 

0-64 

1-45 

22-79 

Noarlnnga 

0 06 

0*54 

1-26 

20-36 

Willunga 

0-21 

0-51 

1-48 

25-89 

Aiding* 

0-21 

0-56 

118 

20-35 

Myponga 

O' 10 

104 

1-79 

29-16 

Norman villo 

016 

0-64 

M6 

20-81 

Yank&lilla 

012 

0-69 

1-23 

23-10 

Mount Pleasant . . . 

0-00 

0-42 

1-58 

27-16 

Birdwood 

002 

0-43 

1-76 

29-33 

Gumeracha 

0-07 

0-83 

1-83 

33-29 

Millbrook Reservoir 

005 

100 

— 

— 

Tweedvale 

003 

0-55 

1-77 

35-55 


003 

0-55 

1-79 

32-11 


ft-KK 

1 1-79 

34-67 

Naime 

008 

0-40 

1-81 

28-42 

Mount Barker 

0-25 

0'78 

1-89 

3118 

Echonga 

Oil 

062 

1-83 

32-96 

Macclesfield 

0-13 

0-57 

1-66 

30-57 

Meadows 

0-14 

0-74 

1-81 

36-04 

Stratkalbyn 

0-06 

0-28 

1'3« 

19.32 

Mubkjlt Fiats abd Vallbt. 


Meningie 

0-11 

0-56 

1-21 

18-66 

Milang 

009 

0-33 

1-21 

15-40 

Langhorne’s Creek. 

0 04 

0-29 

1-00 

14-61 

Wellington 

006 

0-48 

1-29 

14-77 

Tailem Bend 

0-10 

0-46 

1-16 

14-55 

Murray Bridge .... 

0-05 

0-23 

115 

13-93 

Callington 

004 

019 

1-27 

15-42 

Mannum 

0-18 

0-23 

0-98 

11*64 

Palmer 

— 

— 

1-08 

15-47 

Sedan 

003 

003 

1*15 

12-29 

8wan Reach 

0-06 

015 

115 

11-09 

Blanchetown 

004 

004 

1-09 

10-16 

Endnnda 

001 

0-79 

1-34 

17*54 

Sutherlands 



015 

0-90 

11-19 

Morgan 

0 07 

0-27 

0-99 

9-30 

Waikerie 

— 

— 

1 35 

9-91 

Overland Corner. . . 

002 

002 

1-16 

11-07 

Loxton 

0-03 

0-24 

1-76 

12-63 

Renmark 

— 

0-02 

1-28 

11-09 

West or 

Spinoek’s Gulf. 


Eucla 

012 

0-81 

1-50 

10-02 

White Well 

0-07 

0-20 

0-93 

9-08 

Fowler’s Bay 

0-08 

0-88 

0-88 

12-16 

Penong — 

0-04 

0-09 

1-16 

12-49 

Ceduna 

Oil 

0-38 

0-93 

10-36 

Smoky Bay 

0*10 

0-52 

1-02 

— 

Petina 

015 ! 

0-42 

0-94 

13-34 

Streaky Bay 

~ 1 

0-52 

1 

0-97 

1 

15-10 



West of Spencer’s Gulf — continue 


Talia 

Port Elliston 
Cummins . . . 
Port Lincoln 

Tumby 

C&rrow 

Arno Bay . . . 
Cowell 


0-15 

0-40 

0*71 ; 

0-15 

0-41 

11 1 
0-82 1 


0-25 

0-93 

0-11 

0-36 

1-07 

0-11 

0-50 

0-74 

0-11 

0-33 

1 - 21 ; 

0-06 

0-54 

1-00 ! 

0-08 

0-35 

1-03 i 


Yorkb Peninsula. 


Wallaroo 

0-05 

0-05 

1*61 

Kadina 

0-06 

0-06 

0-99 

Moonta 

0-02 

0-32 

1-OL 

Green’s Plains 

0-10 

0-28 

0-96 

Maitland 

0 10 

0-68 

1-13 

Ardrossan 

0-19 

0-74 

0-93 

Port Victoria 

0-06 

0-70 

0-92 

Curramulka 

0-00 

0 53 

1-03 1 

Minlaton 

0-13 

0-55 

0-94 1 

Brentwood 

0-05 

0-31 

0-891 

Stans bury 

0-02 

0 49 

1-02 

Warooka 

0-06 

0-55 

0-94 

Yorketown 

0-05 

0-38 

0-91 

Edithburgh ; 

0-07 

0-58 

0-98 

Sooth abd Sooth - East . 

Cape Borda 

016 

0-64 

114 

Kingscote 

0-17 

0-35 

0-98 

Penneshaw 

0-24 

0-53 

1*44 

Victor Harbor 

0-10 

0-47 

1-45 

Port Elliot .... 

009 

0-59 

1-38 

Goolwa 

0-06 

0-41 

1-34 

Pinnaroo 

0-02 

0-21 

1-60 

Parilla . 

— 

0-10 

1-04 

Lameroo 

0-07 

0-37 

1-22 

Parrakie 

004 

0-36 

0-99 

Geranium 

007 

0-57 

1-02 

Peake 

0-13 

0-60 

1-45 

Cooke’s Plains 

0-13 

0*57 

104 

Coomandook 

0-12 

0-56 

1-07 

Coonalpyn 

012 

0-79 

1-19 

Tintinara 

0-22 

0-61 

1*15 

Keith 

0-11 

0-65 

1-30 

Bordertown 

0-16 

0*42 

1-38 

Wolseley 

0-10 

0-41 

1-18 

Frances 

0-20 

0-55 

1*27 

Naracoorte 

6-25 

0-66 

1*48 

Penola 

0-19 

0-93 

1-82 

Lucindale 

0-18 

0*60 

1-27 

Kingston 

0*15 

0-98 

134 

Rote 

0-03 

0-90 

1*43 

Beachport T 

— 

0-44 

1-71 

Millicent 

0-03 

0-98 

]•$.? 

"* d 

Kalangadoo 

Mount Gambier . . . 

0-16 
n .’5 

1 - 2 * 

‘ 0-93 
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im 
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1H 
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171 

1M 

HI 

1M 

HI 

1M 

1M 
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I; 

Branch. 

| Repo 

Dates of 
rt Meeting*. 

Mar. Anril. 



Pa. 

Mar 

April 

j on 
Pag 

Alawoona 

1 * 

* 

28 

25 

2 

[ Gawler River 

* 




* 

j Georgetown . . 

• 

a 

l 28 

28 


* 


| Geranium . 

♦ 


Appila-Yarrowie . . . 

a 


*— 

Gladstone . . 




* — 

1 — 

Glencoe . . 



— 

Arthurton 

Ashbourne 

Balaklava 

Balhannah .... 


i — 

| — 

GIossod . . 



— 

i [ — 

1 — 

* Goode . . 



25 

! 776 

; 10 

14 

Green Patch . . 



4 

i 2 

6 

Gumeracha 



30 

2, 30 

Banners 

Beetaloo Valley .... 

Belalio North 

Bern 

Big Swamp 

Blaekheath 

Black Springs 

Blackwood 

1 l 40 

[ 27 

— 

Halidon . . 




— 

j Hartley 



— 


; 3 , 31 

28 

I Hawker... 


6 

25 

• 

j — 

4 

Hilltown . 


3 

776 

7*5 

1 » 


— 

il oo kina 



— ■ 

j 3, 31 

19 

j.,i 

27 

16 

7 

27 

Inman Valley . 
Ironbank . 

• 

77* 

3, 3 

26 

; 28 

Block E 

Blyth 

Booleroo Centre .... 
Borrika 

! 771 
7*0 

* 

. 

Kalan&adoo 

Kangarilla . . 
Kanmantoo .. 

* 

780 

• 

* 

10 

3 

14 

; 28 

Bowhill 

» 

750 

_ 

— 

KiKi 

: 


: — 

Brinkley 

Btmdaleer Springs . . 

1,29 

26 

Kilkerran 



; — 

• 

3, 31 

28 

Kimba . . . 

« 


i — 



— 

Kingecote 

. 



Bute 

.* 



Kingston -on- Murray. 

* 



Butler 

• 


— 

Koonibba .... 

780 

« 

1, 29 

2, 30 

j 26 

| 27 
j 30 

Canowie Belt . . . , t 

* 

1, 29 
27 

— 

Koppio 

Kybybolite 

* 

* 

26 

1, 29 

Cherry Gardens .... 
Clanfield 

+ 

* 

26 

Lake Wangary.. , T 
Lameroo 

756 

762 

3, 31 
2, 30 

1 28 
j - 

Clare t , 

Clarendon 

Claypan Bore , 

Clove 

« 

• 

* 

* 

2 

26 

28 

30 j 

4 

25 

Leighton , 

Lena wood and Forest 
Range J 

« 

* 

3, 31 

; 28 

Colton ... 

755 

* 

23 

27 1 
25 

Lone Gumand Monash 

771-2 

28 

26 

Coomandook . . . , 
Coonalpvn .. 

Coorabie ... 

* 

* 

* 

28 

2, 30 

Longwood 

Loxton 

Lucindale , 

746 

* 

• 

- 


Cr T<M Brook 

Currency Creek .... 

Cygnet River . . . 
f'k’a Peak 

Bawson 

CeuUlBav 

* 

• 

772 

776 

757 

* 

3, 31 

l, 29 

28 

28 

26 

25 

Lyndoch t 

McLachlan . . . t . r 

Maitland t , 

Mallala ......... 

Maltee 

Mangalo 

46 , 750 
+ 

754 

* 

* 

29 

3 

1, 29 

19 i 

l, 30 

26 

7 

26 

16 

27 

Kffilie 

Hill 

Eurelia 5 1 ' * 

* 

* 

* 

31 

6 

28 

3 

Marama 

Meadows 

Meningie , 

* 

* 

• 

28 , 

- 

Barrel!*. Flat 
^ranees , 

• 

777 

31 

28 

Millicent 

Miltalie , 

775 

« 

* 

10 i 

3 ; 

, 31 I 

i* 

7 

28 
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Mindarie 

Minlaton 

Minnipa 

Monarto South ...... 

Moonta 

Moorak 

Moorlands 

Moorook 

Morchard 

Morgan 

Morphett Vale 

Mount Barker ...... 

Mount Bryan 

Mount Byran East . . 
Mount Compass .... 
Mount Gambier .... 

Mount Hope 

Mount Pleasant ..... 
Mount Remarkable . . 

Mundalla 

Murray Bridge.. .... 

Mypolonga 

Myponga 

Nantawarra 

Naracoorte 

Narridy 

Naming 

Neeta 


Netherton 

North Booborowie . . 
North Bundaleer .... 

Northfield 

Nunkeri and Yurgo . . 

O’Loughiiii 

Orroroo 

Owen 

Pari 11a 

ParillaWell 

Parr&kie 

Paruna 

Paskeville 

Pata 

Penola 

Petina 

Pinnaroo 

Pompoota 

Port Broughton .... 

Port Elliot 

Port Germein 

Pygery 

Ramco 

Rapid Bay 

Redhill 

Rendeisham ........ 

Renmaik 

Riverton 


eport 

on 

Page 

DateB of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Mar. 

April. 

Mar. 

April. 

. 

5 

2 

Riverton (Women’s). ♦ 

* 




• 

2 , So 

27 

Roberts and Verran . . ■ 

757 

1 


• 

28 

25 

Rockwood 


26 

30 

772 

31 

28 

Rose dale 


— 


* 

2, 30 

27 

Rosy Pine 


— 


• 

1, 29 

27 

Saddle worth 





* 




8 addleworth 





» 




(Women’s) 




740 

3, 31 

28 

Salisbury .... 

750 

6 

3 

• 


— 

Salt Creek 


— 


* 

1, 29 

5 

Sandalwood 


— . 


* 

28 

25 

Shoal Bay 

776 

— 


« 



— 

Smoky Bay 

i 

— 



» 



— 

Spalding 


— 


* 



— 

Stockport 

748 

— 


+ 

10 

4 

Streaky Bay 


— 

_ 

756 

3, 31 

28 

Strathalbyn 


27 

__ 

776 


— 

Talia 

757 

12 

9 

* 




Tantanoola 


3, 31 

28 

* 

__ 

26 

Taplan 


3 


* 




Tarcowie 

+ 

27 


« 

28 

25 

Tarlee 

« 




* 




Tatiara 

780 

16 

21 

* 

1, 29 

26 

Two Wells 

749 



780 

10 

14 

Uraidla & S ummerto wn 


5 

2 

* 

3, 31 

28 

Veitch 


— 

— 

• 

3, 31 

28 

Virginia 


— 

— 

» 




Waikerie 


— 


742 

3, 31 

28 

Wall 


— 


762 


— 

Wanbi 


— 

_ 

* 




Warcowie 


— 


* 




Watervale 

« 

__ 

_ 

* 




Weavers 

• 

26 

80 

* 


1 

Whvte-Yarcowie. ... 

744 



— 

• 

28 

25 

Wilkawatt 

• 

3, 31 

28 

* 




W i 1 i i a m s t own 

+ 

7 

4 

750 

2, 30 

27 

(Women’s) 





' 2 

27 

Williamstown 

750 

30 

- 

* 

5 

2,30 

Wiliowie .... ...... 

* 

28 

25 

• 



Wilmington 

♦ 

28 

25 



_ 

Windsor 

749 

6 

3 



27 

Winkie 

* 

— 

— 

» 



Wirrabara 

744 

10 

7 

» 

3 

7 

Wirrega 

* 

— 

— 

• 

31 

28 

Wirrilla 


3, 31 

28 



27 

W olowa 

* 

_ 

— 

61,772 

14 

11 

Wudinna 

* 

— 

- 

* 

2, 30 

27 

Wynarka 


— 


* 


21 

Yabmana 


— 

— 

* 


7 

Yacka 

. * 

27 


* 



Yadnarie 

* 

27 


* 

26 

30 

Yallunda 

* 

— 

— 


3 

28 

Yaninee 

* 

— 


* 



Yeelanna 

* 

3, 31 

28 

780 

28 

25 

Yon gala Vale 

» 

— 

"" 

768 

1, 29 

26 

Yorketown 


— 


* 



Younghuaband 

* 

1, 29 



No report received during the month of February. 


t Held over until next month. 
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HE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

f. erY producer should be a member oi the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
, n»n«jtDient of Agriculture will bring information ae to the name and address of 

if the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a ne* one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the vork 

of this institution. 


reports of bureau meetings. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT, 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.! 

HOOKINA (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

February 1st.— Present: 12 memlrrs and nine visitors, 
li t ShoulMBS.— In the course of a short, paper dealing with this subject 
. 1 60 4 J. Lindblom said that to prevent horses getting sore shoulders, the 
*“• ' giJould seo that all dry sweat was brushed off the shoulders before 
Teasing the team. The collars should be buckled on fairly tightly, with wcll- 
rttinv haraes, because the majority of horses held their heads up higher while 
ftetvere being yoked than they did when working. If a horee did get sore 
lioiildcrs Ire thought it a good plan to pad the collar on each side of the sure 

■ rtlex to prevent the collar chafing the shoulders. Warm water and soap 

"ere very good for shifting scabs, and would help to heal the sores. A horse 
tint had bad shoulders should be turned out until cured. In the discussion that 

hllowed Mr. B. A. Murphy considered the best way to prevent sore shoulders 

’’ t0 WOT it' the team for short periods until the horses became hardened to the 
nork The shoulders should be washed in the evening with a fairly strong 
.olntion of cold water and salt. If the collars should be worked fairly loosely 
fur a start the teamster' should see that the harries were conectly adjusted. An 
vtirlilieation of gall cure would sometimes heal the sores, and a few days’ spell 
111 the horse a lot of good. Mr. J. Murphy recommended working the horses in 
fairlv tight-fitting collars in order to reduce the danger of chafing, Mr. H. 
lloyd said it was advisable to have a collar to lit the horse. If one of the 
team happened to get a sore shoulder whilst on the road, a little axle grease 
taken from the wheels was an excellent remedy. Mr. J. H. Westrop said an 
application of liquid obtained front steeping wattle bark in water was an 
excellent preparation to harden the shoulders of a colt. If a horse did get a 
<mc shoulder a little lime rubbed on the shoulder immediately the cellar was 
removed would effect a cure. Other members generally agreed that prevention 
sas better than cure. The collars should be well stuffed and not allowed to 
'econie hard. There was no sure cure for sore shoulders except that of turniBg 
ic horse out for a spell. 


TARPOWIK (Average annual rainfall, about lotin.). 

January 30th.— Present : 15 members. 

QctSTioK Box.— The meeting took the form of a “Question Box." Several 
ilijects were Introduced for discussion. The first question put forward wail 
"Is a dressing of 751ba. or 801bs. of super to the acre sufficient for this tusmetj 
Members were of the opinion that nothing less than from 901bs. to UMlbs. or 
mature to the acre should be applied. As to whether any benefit would be 
obtained from working the fallow during the period between harvest and 
Mr. J. Mimes was of the opinion that such a practice was “ , al* w 
unless the growth of weeds on the fallow was such that it con'd not be kepv 
i» deck by sheep. If the land was rough a ribbed roller could 1)8 brm f h * 
operation. Mr, C. A. Kota considered that if the land bad a hard and cru . 
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surface it could be worked with advantage. Mr. D. Smith thought no benefit 
was to be derived from working the land whilst it was in a dry condition 
Regarding the most suitable varieties of trees for planting in that district, if r 
EL Howie expressed a preference for sugar gums, while Mr. J. Ninnes saij 
he would plant pines in heavy black soil. Mr. C. Kotz said pepper trees made 
good growth. Several other interesting topics were also brought forward f 0r 
discussion. 


MORCHARD, February 3rd.— The meeting took the form of a “ Question 
Box,” when several subjects were brought forward for discussion. Speaking 
of the system of weighing wheat, members were of the opinion that the institu* 
tion of weighbridges would give greater satisfaction than the method at 
present in vogue. The subjects, ‘ ‘ Cultivating the Fallow” and “Destruction 
of Weeds,” were also brought forward for discussion, when it was considered 
that a tyne cultivator did better work than the disc implement. There was a 
difference of opinion in dealing with the question, “Is the cultivation of the 
fallow, when comparatively dry, likely to lead to harmful results?” Some 
members thought the better plan was to wait for rain, whilst others considered 
that if weeds were growing on the fallow it was better to push on with culti- 
vating and not wait for rain. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 23.50in.), 

Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Fencing. — The following paper was contributed at the November meeting by 
Mr. J. Halse: — “Good fencing is one of the most essential factors on the farm, 
for without well-fenced enclosures much time and loss is incurred through the 
stock straying to places where they are not wanted. In starting a fence I would 
advocate good red or blue gum strainers, not less than 18in. in diameter and 7ft. 
long. These should be put in the ground to the depth of 3ft., and about seven 
chains apart, because the wires will not slacken in a long strain as they will on 
a short one. For posts I prefer red gum, although good seasoned blue gum is 
almost equal to the former. These should be 5ft. 4in. long, and put in the ground 
to the depth of 21in, thus making provision for a fence of six wires 3ft. 7m. in 
height. The wires should be placed as follows: — Bottom wire 6in. from the 
ground, and the remaining five the following distances apart: — 6in., 6iu., 7in., 
8in., 9in. The top two wires, should be barbed. Where timber can be procured 
without any difficulty I would have the posts about six to the chain, because that 
will make a more substantial fence than if iron droppers are used. Where posts 
are not too plentiful, or have to be carted long distances, I would put them 9yds. 
apart, with two droppers in between. I prefer the horseshoe strainer for strain- 
ing the wires. The fences should be periodically inspected, because when the wires 
are kept tight they assist in lengthening the life of a fence. 7 7 


BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.46in.). 

January 13th. — Present: 14 members. 

Rabbit Destruction. — In discussing this question Mr. Buzacott favored the 
use of the poison-cart, provided it was used simultaneously by neighbors, for 
unless that was done the rabbits from adjoining paddocks would soon replace 
those exterminated. In the discussion that followed the destroying of the 
warrens by ploughing was also considered useful in conjunction with poisoning. 

Best Breed of Cattle for the District. — Mr. E. H. Lanyon, in dealing witli 
this subject, advocated the cross between a beef and a good milking strain, so 
that if an animal failed to prove a good milker it could be turned to g 00 ' 
commercial value for beef. 
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GLADSTONE (Average annual rainfall, 16in.). 

January 26th.— Present : 13 members and visitors. 

The Merits of the Combined Drill and Cultivator. — The monthly meetin./ 
of the Branch was held at Mr. R. E. Lines’ homestead, and in the course of 
address on the above subject Mr. L. . T. Hollitt characterised the combine,! 
drill and cultivator as a great labor saver, calculated to dispense with the 
services of one man and three horses. It was his experience that the combine,! 
implement always ensured the seed and manure being well covered ami SWurf 
from the depredations of birds and mice. It would kill weeds if the g rani , ( , 
were loose and the mechanism of the implement adjusted so as to leave a 
space of Sin. between each tyne. From the point of view of effective tillage 
he found it in every respect equal to any other cultivator. In the discussion 
that followed the majority of the speakers expressed themselves as not favor- 
ably disposed to the use of the machine. Mr. J. II. Sargent said that one of the 
results of attempting to use the combine as a weedkiller would be that the s «,,| 
would be covered too deeply, and as a consequence there would he a failure in 
germination, Mr. C. H. Lines supported Mr. Hollitt, l>cing of the opinion that 
one of the great advantages of the combine was that the seed would lie own 
immediately after the stirring of the soil, and consequently there would be little 
fear of the grain malting, but it could not be relied on as a weedkiller. Mr. 
Blcsing considered that far more effective tillage was done by the ordinary 
cultivator than by the combine. The ordinary drill could he reinforced, and 
would get ahead of the combine. His practice was to kill the weeds with the 
cultivator, and then go over the land with the drill. Light dry soil might, suit 
the combine, but it would he slavery for horses in wet soil. The matter of 
expense also had to he taken into consideration. In his opinion the combine 
was not capable of standing wear and tear to any extent, and ill a few years 
one would need a new implement. Mr. C. II, Lines qualified his previous support 
by saying that the combine might prove very useful to a man farming on » 
small scale. Mr. J. J. Gale said the experience of one of liis friends was tint 
the use of the combine resulted in securing a good hard seed-bed, which gave a 
more even germination. It had the further advantage of provision being mafi* 
for the removal of the seedbox, thus allowing the whole implement to 1st used 
as a cultivator. Mr. R. E. Lines considered that for the proper tilling of the 
soil the ordinary cultivator was unsurpassed, but there seemed a tendency nowa- 
days to eschew good, solid, wholesome, hard work. Personally he did not favor 
the combine. Mr. Hollitt replied that he had extraordinary success with the 
combine last season. At - the conclusion of the business an excellent supper was 
partaken of, and the host and hostess were heartily thanked for the thoughtful 
and kindly manner in which they had catered for the eomfort of the members 
during the evening. 


NELSHABY. 

Present: 11 members and visitors. 

Poultry Keeoing— Mr. J. A. Edwards read the following paper:— “Poultry n 
a very good side line for both the farmer and the blocker. The best returns will 
be obtained if the birds are properly housed and kept in yards or pens. A yarn 
20ft. x 10ft. will provide ample room for 10 to 12 fowls. The house should not 
be draughty, but well ventilated, and situated so that the sun can shine into u 
during the greater part of the day. A scratching pen should he provided, 
placing a box about 4ft. or 5ft. sonare in one corner of the yard. Stable ™ Mrl 
should be placed in the box. and if the grain is covered with manure it w 
provide exercise for the fowls, and keep them healthy. A fowl house s o 
contain as little wood as possible, on account of tick. To overcome “ , 
suggest an old iron tank placed on iron posts. The roof could be m.u e 
reinforced concrete, which would keep the house cool in summer anil van ^ 
winter. The perches should not be raised more than 12in. to 18m. r 1 ’ 1 

ground. For these, I suggest iron standards driven into the S r ° un V )oM 

Jin. X ljin. flat timber, bored to fit on the iron standards. The perclic» - 
be removed at least once a fortnight in the warm weather, and once a 
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jn the eool weather, and painted with equal parrs nf , i . 

tirks under eont.rol. Breeds— For lavim. I ureter rl. . 4 kl ‘ ros,nc to k «T the 
dual purpose birds the Black Orpington The hit h ‘ t< ' L< * 1,orn . and for 
sitters and mothers, and meaty and goo, I table ar . c K "." d ,n - Vt ' rs . Rood 

if one wishes to breed laying poultry. It is , r, ,T"" K should be avoided 

to run with the hens. The cockerels should bo , , , ti “' • voun R eoekerels 

market. Feeding— Much depends on the fee,li„o ' I ' 11 ' 1 "P ail(i fattened for 
kept in confinement require bran and pollard m„i ■ #f P 0,lltr .V- Birds 
placed in the scratching box about II or 4 „ yi ' j. ™»rnmg nod grain 

the birds scratching until it is time to go to rno-t r , aftc ™‘"">> will keep 
„f chaffed green feed. I do not altogether favor o J/ W , rw » m "'«>d plenty 
fowls. It IS all right for fattening, but I prefer / ',!* mas 1 t nr 0l > ek <wels or 
Plenty of clean water is essential at all ti nes „ • masl > , tor laying hens, 

summer. Fowls also require a liberal snpplv’uf .Jit’*' ,'' Sp "' l ; ,ll . v '■'"•in,.' the 
plays a very important part in egg production, and if the fs™ , ? r . mi , bom ' 
from the butcher and cuts them up into small ,, ™" ol)ta ‘" s bones 

readily. Two tablespoons of green bone a week nm fowl T f °"! S " iU rat if 
tablespoon for the heavy breeds of poultry/’ 1 ror J -*°£horns »*»d one 


the flock will be managed for raising fat lambs ^ irst > whether 

growing and breeding. When raisimf ian b f t^ ,. ’. T T° mlI - v ' for '«*>■- 

the 'risk of the lanfbs not being K? //me X 
profitable if they have to be held over, amt being of the i'rtsWd “hrir 


Farmers and Others 

HAVE YOU MADE YOUR WILL? 


TF you contemplate making your will, or altering 
1 {°“ r P re seut will, oall on us or write to us, when 

we shall be pleased to furnish you with such informa- 
tion as you may desire as regards our Administration 
ot trust Estates, and give you the benefit of our 
advice and experience without charge. 


CONFIDENCE AND SATISFACTION. 


There ia no better evidence that Bagot’s Executor 
and Truster Company Limited is giving satisfac- 
tion in the administration of Trust Estates than the 
fact that a large number of beneficiaries in such 
estates have appointed the Company Executor of 
their own Wills. This practical expression of confi- 
dence in the Company has occurred in over fifty 
per cent, of the Estates Administered by the 
Company since its incorporation. 


Bagot’s Executor and Trustee Coy. Ltd. 

22, King William Street. Adelaide. 

Frank Blamey, F.F.I.A., Manager. 



wool will not realise such a good price. The Crossbreds are also more tro 
some on fences than the Merino. At the present price of wool, this L ^ p 
sideration worthy of note. For breeding fat lambs the use of South Dow^ 
Leicester rams and Merino ewes will produce early maturing and meaty uV' 
Of course, it is expensive to erect sheep -proof fences; but the price of \yj re 
the decline. Sheep are invaluable on the fallow. They destroy weeds ther v, B 
often saving an extra cultivating, and they oat a variety of weeds that o m' 
will not touch. They eat stray heads of wheat in the stubble, and knock ,1 ' 
the straw, making it better for burning. The sheep Bhould be frequently chans*!! 
from one paddock to another, as this helps the feed to keep fresh and L- 
Do not overstock the farm. This rule is sometimes overlooked, and n, L 
cause of failure in some cases. The pure bred Merino is the best sheep to\ ' 
for woolgrowing. If the sheep cut about 81bs. or 91bs. average, worth, sav ? 
a lb., and rear 70 per cent, or 80 per cent, of lambs, they should be worth keer* 
ing. The best time to mate the ewes is about the third week in XovejnJP' 
Use one ram for every 50 ewes. The ewes will then start to lamb about tb 
end of April, before the weather becomes too cold. The rams should be taker 
away from the ewes about the end of January. If the season continues dn-* 
hand feeding will be necessary until green feed is available. Tail the lamb< 
when they are about six weeks old. I consider it a good plan to have the sheer 
separated into two flocks, dividing wethers and hoggets from the ewes, so that 
all dry and aged ewes can be fattened up for sale without any difficulty, gl 
tember is a good time for shearing, as it affords ample time before haymaking 
commences and grass seeds become too dry and troublesome. Dipping should 
be done about . a month or six weeks after shearing. Inspect the flock ever? 

week or so, and keep a lookout for the blowfly pest in the spring. Cut a wa v 

■all wet wool from the crutch and the eyes. Breed from four -tooth ewes anil 
and rams; after the ewes get ‘six-tooth’ fatten them for sale. The present 
price of wool should convince farmers of the advisability of keeping the Merino 

sheep. They are more contented, and not so troublesome to keep.” 

WIRRABARA (Average annual rainfall, 18.91in.). 

January 13th. — Present: 15 members. 

Useful Hints for the Farm. — The following hints for farmers were given bv 
Mr. T. E. Kite : — Care of Sheepskins and Hides. — Skins — The best method is ti> 
construct a frame, placing nails or wire every 6in. or 8in. apart, with the points 
protruding 2in. through the frame. Lay the rack on the ground with the. points 
uppermost, and place the sheepskin, wool down, on the rack, pushing it into the 
nails. Allow it to dry before using skin paint. Place the frame with the skin 
attached in the shade in a nearly perpendicular position. In packing, place the 
skins wool to pelt. Hides — Select a clean pl&vje to kill the beast, so that it can 
be dragged some distance, if necessary, without damaging the hide. Care must 
be taken not to cut the hide and to keep it free from dirt. Throw the skin 
together overnight. In the morning spread it out, with the flesh part uppermost. 
Allow it to dry awhile before sprinkling 21bs. or 31bs. of salt on the hide, am] 
in the course of an hour fold flesh to flesh, roll it into a small compa&s, and tie 
it with wire. This checks the escaping odor, and the bundle looks nice and neat, 
which increases its value on market day. Care of Vehicles . — It is most essential 
in the case of rolling-stock that they should track, i.e., the back wheels should follow 
the front with sufficient lead to keep them from tacking. Wheels 5ft, high -should 
be ^in. closer together at the bottom than at the top. This applies to both front 
and back wheels. To treat cracked and perished hoofs in horses, rub the hoof? 
with warm suet twice weekly. Allow no grease containing salt to be placed or 
the leatherware of harness. Eucalyptus rubbed on sores and bites on stock is 
very healing. 

WHYTE-YARCOWIE, February 3rd. — The meeting was devoted to a dis- 
cussion on the 1922-23 harvest Practically all members present joined in ike 
discussion, and whilst results and experiences differed, the concensus of opinion 
was that considering the season, the crops generally turned out well, both as 
regards yield and sample. The prevalence of weeds and black oats was very 
noticeable, aDd considerable loss occurred through the unfavorable weather con- 
ditions during the harvesting period. 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELLS FLAT.) 

BLACK SPRINGS. 

January 30th. — Present: 16 members, 
rise or Fabm Implements.— Mr. F. Schnpan read the following paper:— 
.■Offing to the high P™e o£ fa ™ implements ana machines, it is advisable that 
farmer should look after his plant. The first and most important point 
• this conncetion is the erection of a shed. This should be built with stone, 
and an iron roof, to reduce the danger of tire to a minimum and to prevent the 
nesting °f birds. Machines such as the binder and harvester, before being 
noshed into the shed, should be thoroughly overhauled and have all the grease 
draped off, and tlle 1,6143 tall6n oS oile<1 10 prevent their breaking. . When 
the machine is in use, eare should be taken 'to keep all the parts well oiled. 
The harvester should be oiled not less than four times in half a day, especially 
the main bearings. It would pay a farmer, and save a lot of time, if lie had a 
small blacksmith’s shop on the farm. The wagon or trolly and all other 
woodwork on vehicles and implements should receive at least one coat of paint 
a vear. The seed-drill should never be left out during seeding without a cover 
,as placed over the box. A few super bags sewn together, or two sheets of iron, 
would keep out the rain.” 

The Farm Garden. — O ne of the members read a paper on this subject, in the 
course of which it was stated that at least half an acre of the farm should bo 
set aside for a garden for the cultivation of vegetables and fruit trees. Ho 
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suggested planting early and late varieties of trees. The trees should u 
planted 18ft. apart, in square holes 2ft. deep. Trees such as peaches, ne<q aT i * 
apricots, and plums, when received from the nursery, should be cut back to 
desired height, leaving only three or four of the best and strongest liml* 
form the tree. As the tree grew the number of limbs could be increased. ^ 

bruised roots should be carefully removed. He did uot think it advisable'^ 
plant too many orange and lemon trees, because trees of the citrus family 
not grow too well in a heavy clay. The best month in which to plant the' t V(n 
was August. Young trees should be watered every two or three weeks rlmj n * 
the first summer. A good plan was to put a layeT of stable manure aumi;r] 
the trees to keep the soil from drying too quickly. Trees should not be left* to 
grow too high, the best plan being to train the tree to grow in the form of a vase 
Peaches and nectarines should be sprayed before the blossoms opened as a 
protection against curl-leaf with a mixture of 21bs. of bluestone and 21hs. of 
good lime to lOgalls. of water. A "second spraying about half the strength (,f 
the first should be given when the leaves began to open. Water should he j a j^ 
on to the vegetable plot and then it could be left to the care of the women. 


LONE PINE. 

January 30th. — Present: 14 members and visitors. 

Beautifying the Farm Homestead.— The following paper was read by Mr. T. 
Lehmann: — The first important factor in beautifying a homestead is a good house. 
A great, deal of care should be taken when choosing the site for the proposed 
house. For instance, the land should have a downhill grade, in order that the 
house can be built on a high level and kept dry. A house built of stone looks 
more pleasing than a house built of iron. There should be a nice netting fence 
enclosing the house, with space left for a flower garden in front and a vegetable 
garden at the back or side of the dwelling. This not only gives the place a neat 
appearance, but. a supply of fresh vegetables in season and flowers for house 
decoration are always appreciated in any house. A few fruit trees of different 
varieties should be planted for home use. If possible, three or four acres of land 
should be left around the house which can be used for the necessary outbuildings, 
and the planting of wind breaks, shade, and shelter trees around the home. Caro 
must be taken that they are not planted too close to the house or garden; about 
four chains back would be & suitable distance. These wind breaks are essential 
about the home, and will materially assist in securing a good supply of fruit, 
flowers, and vegetables. Shade and shelter are most necessary fur the livi'swk, 
and for that reason hedge planting should be carried out. around the stable, yards, 
and paddocks. Good stables are necessary, and should be erected so os to keep 
nil live stock in a warm place during the winter months. Implements should ab* 
be well cared for, and kept clean and shaded. To keep all these things in gwo-l 
order, a good supply of water must be secured, and, wherever possible, it slu»nn» 
be laid on all over the homestead, and, with a little energy the place can lx* 
in a respectable state of repair. A lawn always looks pleasing to the eye. and d 
looked after properly enhances the value of the property to a great extent, a 
bowling green or a croquet ground could also be made, so us to provide a >‘- 1 
recreation for old and young after the day's work. 


LYNDOCH (Average annual rainfall, 12in. to 13in.). 

November 2nd. — Present: 12 members. 

Development of the Grape.— The following paper was read by Mr. • ■ 

Burge: — “Every plant needs for its development besides sufficient nou ^ ^ 
a sufficiency of both warmth and moisture. These two factors, e ^’ v 
are necessary for the profitable culture of the vine in any region, ^ 
have great influence on the composition and quality of the wine P^ciuc 
vine is a plant of the temperate zones. In tropical climes the vine . 
break in its vegetation; it bears the whole year through flowers an 
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all stages Of development The grapes are useless for wine 
— " with the absence ot sufficient heat i 


perite rones, 


ones, with the absence of sufficient heat' in ’ . Bc - V0 " cl the tem- 

io come to maturity, or repeated spring frosts such as ' ail 

Strict m Victoria, and even the extreme winter eoW if ? *vei 
prevent the proper vegetation of the vine. Even in " .? enough, can 

Idiere certain varieties do not come to proper nmuritv ^ ges . tlie ^ ar e plans 

£■« days. The quality of the wineV gre^ ^ i o?X 1 ZtZTf 


course, bv climatic conditions. Quite different is the ,, V 

rapes which have taken a long time to come to maturity pTOdu ' od from 
that from grapes npened quickly. The latter wines , C0 " lpa " 80 ” with 
a moiI constitution, are poor in acidity, ‘empty 1 t 1 Rl>n , mllv possess 
tong. Wines, however, made from S low-ripemuVvarie fi « Z’’ * n° " 0t last 
in these districts to those made from quick-ripening varieties *4”™ '' , s “ pi ' rior 
wines possess such fine and tender qualities as those j™, ,, Ao '' <1<I tlu> 
but slowly. Favorable conditions for the vine C ™ d „ T SmpCS ,mitu re 
warm suromeT. The spring must not be too cold s„ rams am1 a 

well and quickly. No doubt the practice of topping vf,™"’ Vllu ' s , can dower 
the early days by those vignerons coming from tol L >"*™<lurai in 
bemuse tU* treatment of the vine was found necessary in th ?’ T Austria > 

(he ripening and sound maturity of the grapes ' The,-, ,! f" da to obtain 
is required to bring the grapes to’ perfection i\« Q * i ' ^ 0 £ iei ' °f heat- 

penetrate well amongst the shoots. We have’ q life ^liffe ent" " S tlle '. igllt *" 
train, for slashing at our vines-a good p^lc'^ 
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trimming — regardless to the effect it has on the vine. We in this country j* 
enough heat to ripen our grapes, and in order to bring them to gradual matnr*** 
we desire them to be shaded. Let us consider the functions of the leaf 5 
its relationship to the fruit. We all know how necessary the leaves are for ti 
nourishment of the plant. In the first place, in the leaf there is produc i 
starch, which when changed to sugar is stored in the leaf, and at a eert*' 
period migrates from the leaf to the remaining organs of the plant, wher* 
is used. Then, if the leaves ftom any cause whatsoever, either through sicbip-7 
frost, insects, or topping, have been removed or hindered in their natm-1 
functions, any increase in the development of the grape becomes impost] 
In vineyards rendered totally leafless the grapes have remained unripe, and ar *’ 
consequently unfit for the production of a good wine. The whole of the su?a 
contents found in the berry when the grapes are ripe comes from the leav^ 
la well aerated and moist soils a one year old normal vine has as many as jjo’qa 
root tip threads. It is these which come into contact with the soil and take in 
moisture. The pressure exerted when vines bleed at the time of pruniug « 
equivalent to 201bs. to the square inch on an average. The quantity of v4ter 
lost is sometimes quite remarkable — in 24 hours up to a quart — and for a r ; ne 
during the whole period from 5ozs. to 3$galls. What effect has this bleeding 
on the vines? Careful observation has proved that the loss of mineral matter iu 
comparison with the total vegetation of the vine is hardly noticeable. On Ce ^ 
leaves are formed and transpiration takes place, this bleeding pressure dis- 
appears, and the opposite takes place, water being absorbed. More harm is 
done when the pruning is left so late that the buds have burst. A single i ea f 
has a very large number of breathing pores. The leaf can regulate the opening 
and closing of these. The cells of these are the only ones that are able to 
produce sugar in daylight, no sugar being produced at night. Now you can 
understand how very important it is that you keep as many sound leaves on the 
vines as possible, and why, when through disease, such as odium, black spot, and 
downy mildew, the leaves are affected, the vine must suffer. It is impossible 
for grapes to ripen when the leaves are off. I cannot understand why the 
custom of allowing stock to feed on the vine leaves once the grapes are Off is 
still practised on many holdings. I will just point out that at the end of summer 
after the removal of the vintage the vine begins to store food iu the roots, 
trunk, canes, and buds, so that when the spring comes and the young leaves and 
shoots are formed they will have a store of foodstuffs to draw on before the 
leaves are sufficiently grown to produce more than they require. As previously 
pointed out, this is the main function of the leaves, and the longer they 
remain green in autumn, the more green there is likely to be next vintage.’' 


STOCKPORT (Average annual rainfall, 15.89in,). 

February 2nd. — Present: 10 members. 

Varieties of Wheat Suitable to the District. — Mr. F. Watts, who con- 
tributed a paper under the heading, “Advantages of Selecting Seed Wheat 
Suitable to the District and the Conditions at Seeding Time," said that no 
seed save that of the cleanest and best quality should receive any consideration 
at the handB of the farmer. The rate at which smut was spreading through the 
wheat crops of the district was a matter for alarm. It was undoubtedly due to 
sowing infected grain. On a good, well-worked seedbed in that district Mr. 
Watts was of the opinion that mid-season wheats, such as Turvey, Marshall * 
No. 3, Indian Red, Roadicea, Fords. Major, and Currawa, would give the best 
returns, with little or no risk of lodging, which was one of the main disad- 
vantages of many of the earlier varieties of wheat. It was advisable, however, 
to have on hand a supply of one of the earlier varieties, say King’s White, in 
case a late completion of the seeding could not be avoided. If the fallows fcan 
only received cultivation during seedtime, then Mr. Watts considered the 
farmer would be well advised to sow the grosser feeders — the early varietu>- 
Mr. Watts’s paper was well received, and gave rise to a long, instructive, and 
interesting discussion, which eventually turned to two topics — that of feeding- 
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ops to advantage and the smut problem. A few members favored feeding 
C ooa especially certain varieties of wheat, but the majority of members only 
C Jht it advisable to feed off under exceptional circumstances, and then not 
ft than July* The conclusion arrived at on the smut problem was that it 
desirable only to sow feed free from disease and thoroughly to pickle the grain. 


TWO WELLS (Average annual rainfall, 16.36in.). 

January 8th. — Present: eight members. 

a \rvest Report for tub Season 1922-23, — Mr. J. A. Pratt presented the follow-' 

• r report: — In this district results in many eases were very disappointing. The 
faia was very good, but yields were very low. The season opened with good rains 
^hout the last week in April, which gave all weeds a good early start, giving 
f rmers a chance to clean the land for seeding. The weather during seed time 
as all that could be desired. From the end of April until the middle of August 
\s almost ideal for wheatgrowing in this district. The weather from the middle 
of August until the last week in September was very dry and warm. I think 
this* was too dry for our late crops, although the crops on fallow land seemed to 
^ their own. We had about |in. of rain about the end of September, which 
sAved some of the cropB from being total failures. One of the wheats grown very 
extensively in this district and one that turned out very well was Gluyas. Last 
season Florence beat it easily, but this year it held its own. The following are 
results: — The first wheat I planted was Onas, drilled in the first week in May 
on fallow land; reaped 17 acres, which yielded lObush. to the acre; seeded with 
75lbs. of wheat and 1121bs. of super. Fourteen acres of White Essex were next 
drilled on fallow land, 751bs. of wheat and 1121bs. super; this was all cut for 
hay estimated to yield 2$ tons to the aere. Twelve acres of Baroota Wonder; 
only 4 acres left for grain, which yielded about 26busb. to the acre; hay, 2*tons. 
Ten acres of Daphne; 6 acres left for grain, which yielded 26bush. to the acre; 
hay about 21 tons to the acre. Twelve acres of Early Burt oats came next, all 
cut ready for heading. Twelve acres of Dan; this is a College wheat, and I think 
will do well in this district; 9 acres reaped, yielding 22bush. to the acre. This 
wheat was sown on the worst land in the paddock, otherwise I think it would have 
beaten Daphne or Baroota. It has a stiff straw and carries a splendid head. I 
counted as many as 48 grains in a head. It is well able to withstand rofigh 
weather. Twenty-four acres of Gluyas were reaped, which only averaged 6bush. 
to the acre. It was sown on land that last year proved a failure, and the crop 
was fed off, and sown this year with about 801bs. of wheat and lcvvt. of .super. 
16 acres of Florence only yielded 5bush. to the acre, sown on land that was a 
failure last year, and sown this year with' about 751bs. of seed and lewt. of super 
to the acre. Six acres of Ford averaged 12bugh. to the acre. This was grown 
on land that was cropped with oats the previous season, seeded with about 7!>lbs. 
of wheat and lewt. of super. This is a wheat that I think will do well in this 
part of the district. It is a wheat that stands up well in rough weather. Nine 
acres of Baroota Wonder averaged lObush. to the acre, seeded with 751bs. of 
wheat and lewt. of super. Thirty acres of Florence yielded lObush. to the aero, 
seeded with about 801bs. of wheat and lewt, of super. I finished seeding the 
second week in June. I have worked out the average of oats, and I find that 
with the overweight in each bag that they will average 43bush, to the acre, 


WINDSOR 

February I3th.— Present : 13 members and three visitors. 

Care of Horses' Shoulders. — In the course of a paper dealing with this 
subject, Mr. W. Tonkin said the shoulders of many horses were ruined when 
the animals were being broken in, through ill-fitting collars or neglect on the 
part of the coltbreaker. When breaking in a young horse, great care should be 
taken to prevent the skin of the shoulders being broken, for if once broken there 
was always a weak spot, and one apt to become sore again. The colt should 
have a well-fitting, soft collar, and if there were any signs of the shoulders 
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chafing, the animal should be turned out for a few days, or a breastplate shorM 
be substituted for the collar. That would give the shoulder that was chaftyf 
chance to recover. The paper then described a cheap method of making a breast 
plate. When using a breastplate, it was advisable also to use a back ban/ 
Otherwise the horse would in all probability develop a sore neck. The sam 
should also apply to the broken-in horse. The shoulders of horses should b! 
examined every morning, and if any showed the least sign of being chafed 0 - 
tender, the collar should be put aside, and the breastplate used, because ]■ 
very seldom happened that a collar would so chafe the shoulders that a breast 
plate could not be used. Some horses were very tender in the skin, and it * as 
almost impossible to work them in a collar. That class of horse generally worked 
well in a breastplate. Boils on the shoulders were in most cases caused bv 
injudicious feeding of corn. Horses that were not used to grain should onh 
have a small quantity each day to start with, and as they became accustomed 
to the feed the allowance could be increased. Horses that had had a long 3 p e ]j 
should be given light work for a few days, to enable their shoulders to harden 
or set. If that was done, there would be very little trouble with sore shoulder?. 
Wooden collars had also proved very satisfactory for sore shoulders. In the 
discussion that followed, one speaker claimed that a bag breastplate, if not given 
due attention, would cause as many sores as a collar. A breastplate of bag. 
he asserted, when in use, became saturated with sweat, which, when dry, became 
hard and sharp, and would cut the horse. To prevent that, a bag breastplate 
should be washed frequently in water. Another member believed that the ability 
of the wooden collar to prevent sore shoulders was due to the fact that it always 
kept a smooth surface and an even temperature. A third speaker claimed tint 
the number of sore shoulders would be considerably reduced by washing the 
shoulders with cold water every morning, before going to work. It was also 
asserted that if an extra horse were added to the team, when the shoulder? of 
the others were becoming chafed, many sores would be prevented. If the 
team were rested for a few minutes at intervals of about an hour and a half 
during work, so as to allow their shoulders to cool off, sores would be reduced 
to a very great exteut. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. B. White) read a r.port 
on the experimental wheat plots that are being conducted in conjunction with 
this Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. A discussion also took place on trop 
competitions. 


LYNDOCH, February 1st,— An interesting evening was spent in discussing 
‘'Bird Pests and Methods for their Control.” A programme of meetings was 
also arranged for the year ending December 20th, 1923. 

OWEN, February 2nd. — Mr. W. Crawford delivered an address, “The Advan- 
tages of the Telephone,” and an interesting discussion followed. 

SALISBURY, Febmary 6th.— Addresses were delivered by Messrs. Sander* 
and Russell, “Dry Rot” and “White Ants.” 

WILLIAMSTOWN, February 2nd.— The Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. II. I 
Apps) attended the meeting, and delivered an address, “The Babcock Tester in 
the Dairy Herd.” 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTR CT. 

TO BUTE.) 

BRENTWOOD. 

October 10th. — Present : 14 members and throe visitors. 

Care and Management of Farm Horses. — The following paper was read by 
Mr. A. L. Vanstone: — “If horses are to be cared for, looked after, and niamig™ 
properly, there is only one person who should be responsible for them, aDa t a 
is the driver of the team. He should know the horses, be able to feed, eare or > 
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and work them in the best manner possible. One of the first cares of the dri 
should be to see that the horses are properly fed and watered. The feed 
be clean- and of the best quality available. For feeding horses I prefer W00( j 
mangers, as they are always clean and dry, and of an even temperature, r ** 
mangers get hot in the summer time, and in winter time seem cold and dam G 
The mangers should be cleaned out at frequent intervals. I like to turn the hod* 
out in the paddock as often as possible, especially in the spring time, when tT 
feed is good. If horses are turned into good feed they soon put on eonditi * 
and get into good heart and fettle. They will also stand a fair amount of * 0 °l 
especially if given a feed of hay in the morning and at night. It also sav 
the hay and the expense and work of chaffing. Do not be afraid to gj Ve 
horses long hay occasionally, because it helps to keep their teeth and digest! * 
organs in good order. They will not waste very much if the hay is clean an! 
not too coarse. I prefer oaten hay. The hay should not be chaffed too finch- 
better a little coarse, so that it will have to be chewed by the horses. When 
feeding out in the paddock use good nosebags, so that the com will not be wasted 
Have plenty of clean water handy to the feeding yard or stable. I prefer th 
trough out of the yard, because there is not the same chance of getting chaff 
in the water. In the summer time water the team as often as possible. Ha ve ^ 
good stable for the horses, with a stall for each horse, and a good yard f or them 
Keep the stables and yards clean. These should be cleaned out as often as 
possible; every few days at the least. Try to have a clean rolling yard for the 
horses, because a good roll always refreshes a horse and cleans the animal. Do 
not be afraid to use a dandy brush on the horses, especially on their shoulders 
Be careful to remove all sweat and dirt, and to occasionally brush the collars 
"When out in the paddocks a piece of coarse bag answers the purpose of a brush 
to clean the Bhouldcrs. Should a horse get a sore shoulder or become chafed 
see to it at once; endeavor to check the sore from spreading and effect a cure.' 
Often the harness is at fault. Be sure and see that the harness fits properly, and 
use one set of harness for each horse. Always remove the mane from finder the 
collar when harnessing the team. Do not work the horses too hard, am] do not 
overtax their strength. Horses can only do so much in a day without getting 
overtired, and they are only able to draw a certain load. See that the team 
works evenly and that each horse does its share of the work. Do not put a 
small horse alongside of a bigger one and expect it to do the same work; give 
an advantage to the smaller animal. It is a mistake to make the horses walk 
too quickly, because when once a horse, and especially a heavy horse, become* 
leg weary it takes a long time to recover its power. A driver must not bo afraid 
to get off the machine or implement he is working, and walk alongside of the 
horses, because he will then have a good idea of the pace they are travelling. 
Use as little whip as possible. A team that is properly educated should need no 
whip. Do not work the team more than eight or nine hours each day, excepting, 
perhaps, during harvest time. Do not be afraid to put plenty of horses on to 
the machines if there are sufficient hoTses on the farm. When the team has 

finished working for a few days, do not turn them straight out into the paddock 

to look for their own feed, but feed them at least once a day on good solid feed. 

Before going on a journey with light horses let them have some solid food, even 

if it is only a panful of chaff or a slieaf of hay; they will do the journey a lot 
better. Trim the tails of the horses, but do not “bob” them too closely, and 
keep the mane free from knots, &s. A little care in this respect mean? a lot 
to the appearance of a horse or a team.” In the discussion that followed, Mr. R. 
Anderson stressed the importance of good water, the troughs for which should 
be away from the stable. In his opinion houses should have their drink before 
and not after meals. The team should be cleaned in the morning, ami 1ml 
groomed when overheated. Mr. H. Le Poidevin did not believe in turning work- 
ing horses out into green feed at night. Stable-fed horses were able to stand toe 
work better, and were not so liable to get sore shoulders, although in his opinion 
sore shoulders were mainly due to the bad adjustment of the hames, &c. 
agreed that wooden mangers were best, and also more economical than iron, 
because the former were not subject to rust. Mr. J. Boundy believed that it 
paid handsomely to groom the horses properly. There were also many trans- 
gressors in respect to the cleaning out of the stables, but the writer of the pap® f 
was right in that he considered the welfare of the horse before that of the drirer. 
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Ur A. E. Twartz agreed with the writer in ro ~„.5 » • 

the' horses on good feed during the spring. H? considered^ 1 "It?” 4 tu ™ n K <- u * 
stalls in the stables, because that tended to make hnr^ ^i tetta v, 0t to have 
and be better tempered. horsos fead amicably together 

Cattle on the Fakm. — A further meeting was held „„ w u „ •, 
paper on the above subject was read by Mr D R T nr,!hl« mber m? d ’ when a 
was of the opinion that dual purpose cattle would Tho s P ea ' ior 

district. The" Milking Shorthorn or the Frie^ h? e,m 'd that , 

dual purpose stock. The cows could be turned into good he^ -f° 
prove profitable at the bucket, while the steers wnul/mnV^ * a* , thl 7 dld aot 
rears old if given sufficient fodder. He did not Zk i 8 ^ '**1 at three 
kt the present price of beef. Whilst good prices eouW L P “w ° w bul1 *' alTCS 
considered that it would be a better proposition to keen f ° r graln ' he 

lambs. It was most essential to have a good bull o? c e h e f tr < T 8 to breed 
good bull was more than half the herd. Tin, fanner ! w tb ° herd - A 

stock in two generations with a pure bred sire thin in L ^ 6 l ° brced lwtter 
three-quarter bred sire. In choosing a sire it essential „ g ?twT Wi ? * 
came from a thoroughly reliable strain. It was most ,bat U J® ammaI 

provision of sbme class of fodder for the cattle on the farm 3 ? 1°, make am P l0 
ensilage was not to be excelled as a summer fodder where there ( C0 ™ d< V led 
water for irrigation. By that method of eonZvafen the "° t “"S*?* 

plants were conserved and the digestibility of tin. f as natural imccs of the 
Of great importance in the production ^ Wa8 
health of the animal through a dry summer He was of c . nla >“ t cnai!ce of the 
few years’ time a farm would be considered ill eoiTiuned tint hTZ that in a 
well-constructed silo. Mr. J. H. Boundv, who onene P Fh„ ,r M not P osse8s a 
the paper, especially in regard to the keeping „ P f a pure-brS bull”’ wSlnlt 
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opinion accounted for not only half, but after a few years for the whole herd. 
He highly commended the farmers who had introduced so much pure stock 
especially bulls, into that district. It was necessary in their locality to have ^ 
purpose eattle, and he thought that the Milking Shorthorn or Friesian would to 
most suitable. He concurred with the writer of the paper in respect to tiic value 
of ensilage. In the opinion of Mr. J. Boundy, Cape barley was an excellent crop 
for ensilage, and he considered that the better the materials used the better the 
product. He thought the time had come to eliminate moDgrel bulls, and a | rr ,. 
should be made to insist on pure breeds; the tax of 10s. per head was not nearly 
drastic enough in that direction. The speaker also mentioned the efforts that 
were being made to introduce good strains of cattle into the district. Although 
ewes and lambs paid better at the present time, he protested against the destruc- 
tion of bull calves, because in three years’ time prices for beef would possibly 
be very much improved. Mr. A. L. Vanstonc said the paper presented some verv 
clear points, and stressed the most important factors— breeding and feeding. Th e 
feeding was of great importance, and in that counection ensilage was a yen 
valuable fodder, especially for the dry months. Even in spring, when hand feed’, 
ing was hardly necessary, he had found that his cows had responded better when 
feeding them with a little hay chaff daily to prevent blowing, .while during the 
winter months the judicious feeding of the cows determined to a great extent the 
success of the cream yield. He also thought more should be done to protect cows 
against the heat of summer and the cold of winter by providing suitable shelter, 
etc. He agreed with a previous speaker in regard to the keeping of young bull 
calves, which only required about four months ’ attention, and then at the end of 
three years or so paid for their keep, even if sold at a moderate price. 


MAITLAND (Average annual rainfall, 20.08in.), 

February 3rd. — Present: 16 members and nine visitors. 

Methods of Agriculture Abgoad. — Mr. H. G. Torse!!, M.P., who had recently 
returned from a trip to the Old World, delivered an address. In the course of his 
remarks Mr. Tossell said as a general practice Australian farmers strongly advo- 
cated the system of bare fallow, whilst in other countries different methods of 
tilling the soil were adopted. Farmers in America and the Old World did not 
grow such clean crops as those grown io Australia, but considering that the land 
was cropped every year, and often two or three crops were harvested in the one 
year, the production per acre was far greater. In America and Europe the 
farmers grew a rotation of crops, including wheat, oats, barley, lpaize, and 
vegetables, such as potatoes and turnips. In America tractors and mules were 
more in evidence than the horse, owing to the low price of motors and the cheap, 
ness of fuel. The excellent condition of the roads had enabled motor power to 
outstrip the horse. The quality of the horse was not of such a high standard 
in North America as in other countries visited. In New Zealand he had seen a 
grand class of Clydesdale, and good animals were plentiful. In England the 
Shire horse was preferred. In Scotland the Clydesdale predominated; some of 
the finest animals of that type he had ever seen were in Glasgow. In Frani* and 
Belgium the Percheron horse was generally favored. On account of the size of 
the holdings in those countries, with the exception of America, large teams were 
seldom seen; even in America only in isolated cases were big teams used, and- 
speaking generally, the size of the teams in Australia was much larger than 
elsewhere. In most instances two or three horses or mules constituted the team- 
It had been his pleasure to inspect some fine dairies and butter and cheese fac- 
tories in the United States. The equipment nnd scale of working were wonderful, 
everything being done by machinery. Of the cattle, the Holstein played toe 
most prominent part, although in some dairies other breeds were preferred. « 
England there was a much greater variety of cattle; different counties had breeis 
to suit their own conditions. Of grass-fed cattle, the Queensland bulloek l U ^ 
classed anything he had seen. Among other questions asked of Mr. Tossell was 
whether he thought the mule would ever be popular in Australia. Mr, lose 
was of the opinion that pioneering work could be done with that animal. 
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WtSTERN District. 

„ v COLLIE. 

February 4th.-Pnesent : 13 members and visit™ 

UXMKGROUND Tanks.— M r. A. E. Starkev who , 

with this subject, said one of the main points in .i™- Uted a W (tailing 
underground tank was to see that the site selected u, 8 ' “} B ° od SU PP I J' in the 
J good run of water. When the excavation had h,.!„ a p , ' vllere thol i' was 
wide should be thrown out. Next 3in metal win, c ™'Ptaed, a trench lOin. 
to one of lime, should he prepared and rammed well intTfTV* three of sand 
of the tank should first be brushed down with ■, ,«* ?*° ‘ ,e tren,,h - Tlu ' "ads 
days open to the snn until ready for eementino Th °«' and left ,or “ fov 
applied to the waUs should be mixed to the constituent e « ™ i ' t ° f ceraent 
to one of cement, and the second coat should lio /i ni' five parts of «md 
to one of cement. When that work was competed o 6 stron S a r— two of sand 
prepared and applied to the wall. The writt 
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preferred a tank with rounded corners. Provision for a diphole should mt \ 
overlooked. In the discussion that followed Mr. Bowen expressed a prefort- * 
for sloping walls, because they could be made more cheaply and with less hh* 
than the straight walla. ' ‘ 0r 


LAKE WANGARY. 

February 3rd. — Present: nine members and three visitors. 

Question Box. — The meeting took the form of a “Question Box/ 7 when sere 
subjects were introduced for discussion. A member reported that his cows v 
showing signs of depraved appetite, and it was agreed that the cattle should *1! 

supplied with a salt lick. In reply to a question regarding the preparation f 

a lick for sheep, Mr. Hawke furnished the following recipe: — £cwt. salt, 2011 m 
lime, l^lbs. sulphur, l^lbs. sulphate of iron; these ingredients to be mixed' a j 

added to $lb. saltpetre (dissolved in half a bucket of water) and a quarter of 

bucket of treacle. It was agreed that Mortgage Lifter waB the best variety 0 f 
oats for that district, and that the presence of tick in the fleece would affe * 
the price obtained for the wool. Mr. W. A. Shepperd tabled a sheaf of 
grass 4ft. 6in. high, the result of 12 weeks 7 growth. The crop had received n 
artificial waterings. Mr. Hawke read an extract, “Subterranean Clover.'’ ° 


MOUNT HOPE. 

February 3rd. — Present: 10 members. 

How to Keep the Boy on the Farm.— The following paper was contributed 
by Mr. G. A. Vigar:— “This is a pressing question at the present time because 
of the drift of the population towards the city. It is not only a question of 
maintaining the people born in the rural districts, but also to attract the citv 
lad to the farm. It is very important for the farmer to endeavor to create a 
rural atmosphere. He should think farm, talk farm, impress it upon his bo vs 
that the farm is the best life in the world; that it is the most independent fife 
a man can have; that his time is his own; that he can come and go as he likes- 
that so soon as a boy hires himself to another his time is not his own! 
Endeavor to keep the boy fully employed at home. Keep a good table. Do not 
let the boy think that a neighboring farmer keeps a better table than he has 
at home. See that the boy is well dressed, and do not let him feel that his 
neighbors are looking at him because of his poor clothes. A contented boy at 
home is worth more than good food and clothing. When occasion demands see 
that he has a reasonable amount of pocket money. Give the boy as good an 
education as you can, and if possible let him have a year or two at the high 
school after he has gone through the primary school. Take the boy into your 
confidence in matters of farm management. From time to time let him have 
his own way in matters that are not essential. Consult him on the order of the 
day as to what is to be done and how it is to be done. Work with him and 

explain the reason why things are done as you go along. Give the boy an 

insight into the financial affairs. Let him know what your income is arid how 
it is spent. Let him feel that he is a partner and not a worker only, and when 
the time arrives that the boy wants to start a home of his own, let him feel 
that you will strain your resources to the utmost to give him a good start, in 

life. Encourage the boy if he has a hobby of some sort. If it is reading, let 

him join a library. If it is sport, let him join a football or cricket club, or if 
it is mechanics, let him work in the blacksmith's shop. There may be some loss 
of time, but it will help keeping him satisfied with the land. Keep stock of a 
good quality and get the boy to take an interest in breeds and prices. Work 
towards having a well-conducted farm. Endeavor to have a place for every- 
thing and endeavor to keep everything in its place, but, above all things, if 
you wish to keep your family together and keep your boy on the land there 
must be discipline in the home. Father must support mother, and mother father 
in the rule of the home. After having done all that is possible, there will he 
some boys that will not be satisfied with the land. They will, of course, go into 
other occupations, but I think with a little care on the part of the farmer a 
great portion of the drift away from the farm can be stopped. * 7 In the discussion 
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that followed, Mr. Thos. Speed said he thoueht if f„™ 

If work and a fair amount of sport it would keep him oiTthe P!f °ir b< 7 plent7 
gtated it was important that the bov should have nlontv ,!f ?' ¥ r ' J ' Doudle 

termd from going out when he wished. P '“ ty ° f 8 P° rt aBd not be de- 


DARKE’S PEAK, February 7th.— The first meetimr „f 
was held in the local hall. Officers were elected and l the abc 7 e Branch 
arranged for the ensuing year, a P ro & r mmne °f meetings 

HOBEBTS and VERRAN, February 1st.— The meetijin- f™v *\, * 

.■Question Boa.” Mr. B. Evans inquired as to the hist m ^ i "f , 0 ™ ° f a 
rabbits. Mr. M. Masters favored the use of a wIU mI r de8tro W 
advised poisoning with a mixture of arsenic and ...a '”,- Sll »mon3 

££_£”■ ■ ,l “' " li * u " »'»»• *». 

jsft.’jsTC-sass as* “ »“»• - -<*. 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT lOFTY RANGES.) 

GLOSSOP. 

November 1st. 

Care op the Horse on. an Irrigation Block. — The following paper was r0 ad 
by the President (Mr, G. C. Jackson): — “For the ordinary block horse I woul<l 
suggest the following routine: — 5.30 a.m., water and feed; 7 a.m., * ro0m . 
7.30 a.m., harness up and water. Permit the animal to drink as much as it 
wants. Bo not chase it away from the trough when it raises its head; it on ( v 
wants to breathe. Inspect harness during the harnessing operations and note 
any defects, especially any that are likely to inconvenience the animal. Eight 
o'clock, work; 10 o'clock, smoke-oh fori a quarter of an hour; 12 o'clock 
dinner, a drink preceding the feed; 1.30 o'clock, work till 5 o'clock, with u 
quarter of an hour’s smoke-oh about 3 p.m.; 6 o'clock, water and feed, with a 
manger of hay about 8 o’clock. If possible use bedding, but the habit of per- 
mitting the dung accumulation to act as the bed is wrong from any point of 
view, and is only the custom of the lazy. The largest proportion of a horse’s 
ills is due to defective feeding and defective harness. The following rules for 
feeding will, I think, be accepted as correct: — Water before feeding and not 
for at least an hour after. Feed in small quantities and often. Do not work 
an animal hard immediately after a full feed. Never give to a horse large 
quantities of food to which it is not accustomed. If these rules are followed, 
and care is taken to ensure that only sound, good food is fed, very little trouble 
will be experienced. Horses require anything from 5 to 15 gallons of water 
per day, the quantity depending on the temperature and the amount of work 
performed. The water should be as pure as possible, clear in appearance and 
free from taste or smell. Pure water is just as essential to a horse as to a man, 
and it is a mistake to suppose that a horse can drink badly-contaminated 
water with impunity. Water obtained from shallow wells, contaminated with 
surface drainage or containing decomposing organic matter, frequently causes 
diarrhoea, and generally predisposes to colic. Water that contains a hrge 
amount of sediment should not be given, as the sediment causes a mechanical 
irritation of the mucous membrane of the stomach and intestines, known often 
as sand colic. When the horse is at rest in the stable, water should be given 
three times a day, and should invariably precede the feed. This latter point 
is of considerable importance. The stomach is small in proportion to the horse’s 
size, aud water does not remain in it, but. passes through the stomach and 
small bowel to the water gut. If water is given after feeding, besides weakening 
the digestive juices, a large portion of the food in the stomach and small 
intestines will be washed out in an undigested state, and indigestion and colit* 
may result. After a long journey a good plan is to water a mile or so from 
home and take the horse in slowly. This prevents colic and chills, due to the 
ingestion of large quantities of water when the animal is in an exhausted 
state. An animal after prolonged exertion has its system depleted of fluid. 
It will not eat much until its thirst has been satisfied, therefore the water 
should come first, and while the animal is still warm is the best time to give it. 
After the horse has been standing, the body temperature falls, and to give cold 
water freely then is only to intensify the effect of the cold water on the 
system. A consideration of the anatomy of- the horse's stomach will greatly 
assist in understanding the digestive derangements which cause colic. I ho 
stomach is a baglike organ with two openings — one from the gullet and the 
other to the bowel. It is provided with powerful muscular coats for the purpose 
of churning the food, and it manufactures a digestive fluid known as gastric 
juice in very large quantities. The capacity of the organ is up to 4galls., an 
digestion is most rapid when about two- thirds full. It has been found that an 
immoderately large feed will hinder digestion for hours beyond the norma 
period. It is obvious that the small stomach of the horse necessitates cons an 
refilling in order to dispose of the Tather large amount of food required y 
animal. Food is not intended to stay long in the stomach or first por ion 
the intestines, and in the three or four days which elapse between eating a 
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Mscuatioa, all a few hours is spent in the large bowels at the end of the 
ijitestinal tract. Food should bo digested and passed out quickly, and anything 
w hich causes retention of food m the stomach is liable to cause colic. To ensure 
rapidity of stomach digestion, it is essential that the food should arrive at the 
stomach in a properly prepared state. It must be thoroughly masticated and 
^ell mixed with saliva. For perfect mastication the teeth must be in good order, 
frequently in young animals mastication is imperfect on account of faulty 
shedding of first teeth * Where these aro noticed as caps to the permanent 
lectb they should be removed with the fingers, or a piece of stick. In older 
animals the edges of the teeth become so long and sharp that mastication 
becomes almost impossible. HoTses so affected will bolt their food without 
proper crushing, and this of itself frequently causes colic through fermentation 
[n the stomach. Teeth should frequently be examined and treated when 
necessary, as faulty teeth are responsible for great loss in condition. Should 
small balls of partly-chewed food be found in the manger, watch the horse eating. 
It will probably be found that it makes two or three rapid movements of the 
jaws and drops the food from its mouth. This is known as 4 quid ding, ’ and 
indicates that the teeth are badly in need of attention. II or sea whose teeth are 
in good order frequently bolt their food, but several large stones in the bottom 
of the manger will prevent this. A frequent cause of bolting is the practice 
of feeding boiled feed. This is often absolutely harmful. Boiling does not 
increase the digestibility of food, but does permit of the bolting without, 
mastication, and consequent sudden overloading of the Btomach. Further boiled 
food is apt quickly to ferment. Linseed is the only food that requires boiling 
before use. Should a horse’s stomach become overloaded, vomiting, without a 
rupture of that organ, is impossible. To this danger must be added the further 
one that the pressure of food in an overloaded stomach may cause the opening- 
in the small bowel to become closed also. When this takes place, food is 
imprisoned in the stomach, and after a short time will ferment, and ultimately, 
owing to the stretching of the walls, the stomach will become paralysed. Cases 
of this sort frequently occur, and rupture of the stomach is not' uncommon. 
The practical means of avoiding this and other troubles is to give small feeds 
at frequent intervals, and to be especially careful with young animals and those 
in poor condition. In these cases the involuntary muscles of the l>owels are in 
just as soft condition as the external muscular system, and are not capable of 
dealing with large quantities of food at a time. One of the commonest causes 
of colic is giving horses food to which they arc not accustomed. It- has been 
proved that the character of the food influences the quantity and quality of the 
gastric juices. A definite and constant diet produces juices capable of dealing 
with it, but quite incapable of dealing with sudden changes of food. Under 
proper conditions no food will cause colic, although wheat and barley are more 
indigestible than most; but many foods will do so if given in excess or at the 
wrong time, such as giving lucerne to a horse that has been starved. Horses 
can be made to exist on any food that is digestible, provided they are gradn 
ally accustomed to it. Grass-fed horses suddenly put on dry feed, on being- 
taken on a long journey get colic owing to the sudden change of food. To 
avoid colic give food at regular intervals, and sec that the food is of good 
quality and of proved dietetic value. Mouldy eorn, damaged oats, or musty 
hay often do a great deal of harm. Never give green forage in an immature or 
fermented condition. Never give large quantities of bran to a working horse, 
ikan will maintain the contents of the stomach in a soft condition and keep 
them acting. Bo not suddenly alter the amount of food given. It is a common 
practice to feed horses up for a day or two prior to severe work, and this 
&nsea much intestinal trouble, such as 'stomach staggers.’ Young horses 
fannot digest as much com as old ones. Horses when Tested, even for a day 
Or two, should have their food, especially corn, reduced. Watch for symptoms 
^’ indigestion, such as an offensive smell in the mouth, and the presence of 
“^digested oats ot other matter in the dung. The condition of the skin is a 
good aid to detecting commencing digestive trouble; for example, the sudden 
swellings of nettle rash, and the irritation and often eruption shown by horses 
wo highly fed. Such observation will often prevent colic, as the necessary 
measures can be adopted. See that a horse docs not start work on a full 
rtomach, and do not give big feeds of any sort, but more especially bulky food 
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during work. Do not feed too soon after work; wait until the rest has restored 
the animal's digestive powers to normal. It is extremely difficult to differen- 
tiate between the various gastric and intestinal affections of the horse, a0( ] 
most complaints are placed under the one head, * colic.' The name seems to 
apply to a train of symptoms which show that the horse has pain in the abdomen 
and colic is divided into spasmodic and flatulent. In spasmodic colic the pahj 
is not continuous. There are intervals of ease between the spasms, during which 
the animal appears quite well, until another occuts. The animal is generally 
violent, paws, stamps, kicks at its bellyj lies or throws itself down, r 0 ]] S( 
stretches itself out as if attempting to urinate, and sweats either in patches 
or all over. Tho pulse is fast, breathing distressed, and the mucous membrane 
of the eye is red, but the temperature remains normal. As the attack pro- 
gresses the pains become more frequent and of longer duration, and the intervals 
free from pain shorter. The bowels are constipated, and if the animal passes 
any dung it is only a very small quantity. The treatment consists in walking 
the animal about, on no account permitting it to lie down or roll. A drench 
consisting of 1 drachm of peppermint, 2ozs. aromatic spirits of ammonia, 1 pint 
linseed oil; should be well mixed and shaken and given slowly. Flatulent colic 
is due to fermentation of the food in the bowels, which become distended by 
the resultant gases. The belly is inflated and the pain continuous. The 
animal appears sleepy, uneasy, and fidgety, wandering slowly round, attempting 
to lie down but afraid to do so. A drench, consisting of 2ozs. oil of turpentine, 
2ozs, aromatic spirits of ammonia, 1$ pints linseed oil, usually relieves. Relief 
is indicated by tho free passage of wind and manure. When the animal is 
being drenched, should it struggle or attempt to cough, lower the head. A 
portion of the drench may be wasted, but unless this is done, the mixture will 
be likely to pass down the windpipe and the animal die. Rectal injections of 
warm soapy water given through a piece of rubber hose 4ft. to 5ft. long is a 
good treatment. This method is not harsh, and does not result in the quick 
evacuation which follows the use of the syringe. About 3galls. should be used 
at a time, and the funnel end of the hose can then be lowered and the injection 
will drain out slowly. The end of the pipe should be smooth, and should he 
oiled before being introduced into the bowel. About 3ft. or more of tho pipe 
should be inserted if possible, but it is important that no force be employed 
to do this. Founder is often caused by digestive trouble; more frequently 
known as lamanitis. This disease is often seen in horses in high condition, and 
is then the result of overwork. The animal should be put on a light laxative 
diet for several weeks and given a teaspoonful of saltpetre in its water twice 
daily. The horse should be made to stand in cool water up to the fetlocks 
during two or three hours daily. At the best an animal with laminitis will 
never be fit for more than light work. Intestinal worms are very common in 
horses along the river. Their effects are often harmful if not noticed in time, 
and frequently persistent treatment is necessary to eradicate them. The horse 
becomes hidebound, and in poor condition, and often worms, varying in length 
from 2in. to 15in., are noticed in the droppings. These should be buried or 
"burned, and the droppings either used on the garden some distance from the 
Btable or similarly treated. The affected animal should be drenched with a 
mixture (given in the morning and on an empty stomach) of two tablespoonsful 
-of turpentine in pints of raw linseed oil. Forty-eight hourB later it should 
be given two tablespoonsful of Fowler's solution of arsenic in its morning feed. 
This should be continued for a fortnight, when a like period should elapse 
before the second dosage may be given. The horse should at the end of the 
six weeks be in good health. During such treatment it may with advantage he 
placed on special rations, 31bs. of crushed oats daily being helpful. Should 
the horse become infested with blood worms, the animal will lose condition 
quickly, and although much may be done to help it, it is probable that ‘ e 
infestation will never be removed. Fowler’s solution, two tablespoonsful P er 
daw for a fortnight, followed by a like period with no medicine, is verv help ^ 
while santonine, to those who can afford it, is much the better. Washing ^ 
not a natural way of cleaning a horse, and has many disadvantages, sue as 
risk of chill, sweating belly, and mud fever. The heavily-feathered legs of 
draught horse should be brushed out daily, but not washed. Washing brings 
on grease and other troubles. Should the legs for any reason need was ing, 
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should bo rubbed dry with a. branbair. followed hv mKK!n™ ■ v 
*2 out of the hair dry. Greasy heel is usually ™ th „ M g “ i ra “ u " til !t 

\ u s master and a dirty stable. Continual 'standing the , result of 

nndralned urine quickly fetches on greasy heel which <3 ? ng an(1 

if takes 111 time > oftei1 becomes chronic, breaking out at innnr. 11 * 1 " 6 ''' be cure ' i 
f^ng the usefulness of the animal. StXlm ,a ‘ TT?™ J t,m< V nd 
2, where the trouble is very mild, it. keem out tt dfj * USCd ’ - ni !" 
Vature does the rest. In bad cases of greasy heel the hair «h, u . a “ tl ® e P t! ®- 
round the affected part, thoroughly cleansed, knd pus cleared awav An^nT* 
cation of a lotion, consisting of 1 part formalin, 5 parts glycerine and in S 
methylated spirits, applied with a paint brush, often cures. The heel should 
not be washed with warn, water and soap. Sometimes a dry dressing of eomJ 
parts of «nc, boracic acid, and powdered starch gives g„od T e su lt, nff 
are frequently affected with sand. They lose condition and go iiff £ 
ted, and are unable to do a good day ’s work. Sand in horses is dangerous 
as the contmual slntcing of a mixture of sand and water in the ’ 

through ‘be lining, then death quickly ensues. The weight of samf causes Tt 
to be at the bottom of the colon, hence but a small portion is evacuated Castol 
oil is the only oil which m useful Oils generally tend merely to glare the 

surface of the sand, and form it into a hard mass. The sand which has 
formed must be broken up, and this is best caused bv gas. The most successful 
treatment consults in dissolving lib, of honey in a quart of new milk and pu S™ 
in the feed._ It should not be given as a drench. The effect will be noticed 
in the droppings almost immediately and in the improved condition of the animal 
Mcr. An old grooms proverb says ‘No foot, no horse!’ and we , ms 
remember that to each hoof there is a hoof head, a wall, a sole a f r(l .r and 
heels, all of which wear and wear out At least once a week each ' hoof "should 
be inspected. When shoeing is required the farrier should be visited and a 
plain flat shoe that covers the wall and a little of the sole should be nailed on 
to the prepared surface of the hoof by about seven nails. The shoe should be 
made to follow the ground surface of the hoof and not the hoof made to fit 
the shoe. Shoeing a horse is a tradesman’s job. There is a vast difference 
between tacking on a slipper and properly fitting a shoe. Even if not worn out 
the shoes should be amoved every six weeks. Every blocker should have a kit 
of farrier’s tools and be able to remove a broken shoe or tack on a temporary 
slipper. In conclusion I wish to acknowledge reference to the works of Captain 
Hayes and Messrs. Goubaix and Barrier.’ ' 1 


CHARLES WHITING, 

GRAIN AND PRODUCE MERCHANT, 

NO. 2, CENTRAL MISSION BUILDINGS, FRANKLIN STREET, ADELAIDE. 
CASH BOYER OF 

WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, PEAS, CHAFF, &c. 


attention devoted to Sale and Purchase of Best types of Wheat, Oats, Barley, 
Lucerne, Rape, Sudan Grass, and ot.her Cereals. 
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LAMEROO (Average annual rainfall, 16.55in.). 

Novembeer 11th. — Present: 17 members. 

How One can Work a Farm to the Best Advantage— In the course or 
short paper dealing with this subject, Mr. F. W. Eime said he proposed to drM 
with a farm containing an area of 500 acres. Since the bulh of the land ^ 
that district had been under cultivation- for about 16 years, trouble with tnkoa*? 
should be decreasing, and he advocated growing more wheat, or sowing w j Jp .". 
every other year. He suggested dividing the holding into small paddocks i> 
order that a crop of oats could be occasionally grown. Two hundred acres ru 
land should be set aside for fallow and the same area for wheat; the l, a i an ^ 
could be cropped with oats, 50 acres of which would be cut for hay. If *ja 
farmer were married, Mr. F. W. Eime suggested that four good milch eow< 
should be kept, and about 150 laying fowls, because such side lines would very 
materially assist in reducing the account at the store. Ten horses should he 
sufficient to work the holding; nine for draught work and one that could he 
worked in a light vehicle. He would only keep sheep when they could lie 
to destroy the rubbish on the fallow. Super should be applied at the rate of 
not less than lOOlbs. to the acre, but heavier dressings should be made if the 
farmer was in a position to do so. 


NETIIERTON. 

February 2nd. — Present : 10 members. 

The Agricultural Bureau. — The following paper was read by one of the 
members: — “The benefits of the Bureau meeting are many, and in a, district 
such as ours, where the population is small, and there is much to be found out 
to make farming a profitable undertaking, every 1 settler should be a member 
of the Bureau. Each member should enter into the discussion of the paper read 
to the meeting, and express his opinion for or against the question. The 
Bureau should appeal more especially to the younger members of the district. 
They should be encouraged to become members so soon as they leave school, 
and take an interest in the meeting, where they would meet and learn of the 
experiences of older fanners. It is a privilege to be a member of the Bureau, 
therefore all members should be punctual and regular in attendance and take 
a lively interest in the working of the Bureau. Some of the benefits derived 
from being connected with the organisation arc: — Each member receives a copy 
of the Journal of Agriculture every month, wherein one is able to obtaii. 
information relating to every phase of work on the farm; members are also 
brought into touch with the expert officers of the Department. These officer- 
visit the Branches and deliver addresses and answer questions. I think a 
Homestead Meeting occasionally and a Farmers’ Drive awaken fresh interest 
in the work of the Bureau.” • 


PARILLA (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

Present: 16 members. 

Can the Farmer Increase Production on His Farm? — The following paper 
was read by Mr. G. E. Gregory: — “Practically the whole of this district is devoted 
solely to growing wheat, but sheep, pigs, cattle, and poultry can all be kept on 
the farm as side lines. Sheep can be profitably bred on much of the land, while 
it is lying idle. The land also benefits in no small degree when sheep arc grazing 
on it, for the droppings assist to build up the soil, and the sheep assist in keeping 
the fallow land clean. There is, moreover, the advantage that the farmer has n 
supply of fresh meat, and the lambs are also a good source of revenue. Wool 
at present prices also adds an item to the benefits derived from keeping sheep. 
In regard to cattle, if the farmer keeps the right breed, they are abvav 
profitable. Some farmers do not give enough attention to this matter, 
I do not favor keeping too many pigs; just enough for home use. The farmer 
should keep a flock of good laying poultry and table birds. DrauglTt horses 
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do not class as a side line, because one cannot work the farm without them- k 
at the same time I am strongly in favor of breeding the very best, as they vn 
pay handsomely, and there is always a market for good horses. I p ro f' r 
Clydesdale, because it is very active, and not too large for general use. ' ’ 


POMPOOTA. 

February 14th. — Present: 19 members. 

Machinery for the Dairy Farm. — The following paper was read bv Mr 
Burrett : — * * The first thing to consider in equipping the dairy farm is the 1ay-e t 
of the plant. Look ahead, and try to lay out the building so that subseriuen* 
additions can be made as bandy as possible. I suggest that the engine should 
be placed in a small house outside the main building, with the belt mimic 
through the centre of the shed on to a main shaft. The length of the shaft 

will depend on the number of different machines to be driven. At the same 

time a short shaft can be installed at the start, and another length addod if \\ 
is required. I would even up the machines on either side of the belt as much 
as possible, say, the milking machine, separator, churn, and butter worker on 
one side, chaffcutter, graincrusher, rootslicer, and sawbench on the other side 
The chaffcutter should have the outlet quite handy, to enable one to cart the 
chaff or green feed straight away to the cows. A bin for the crushed grain 
and for the roots should be placed in a handy position for mixing the rootsVth 
the chaff. The sawbench can be outside the shed, the drive being either direct 
from the engine or from the main shaft. Before laying out the sheds, etc., the 
bloeker should decide whether he will install a pump driven from the engine or 

a windmill. If a pump, it will be necessary to consider the height from the 

water to the foundation of the building. A pump loses its efficiency if the lift 
is more than 25ft. — in fact, a pump will not hold the water at 30ft., and unless 
the joints of the suction pipe are very tight, it will not raise the water. I suggest 
15ft. to 16ft. for the length of suction, so that if a pump is to be used, the 
foundation of the building should not be more than 20ft. above the water. If 
a windmill is used, it can be placed in any suitable position. If a pump is 
decided upon, I advise having a force pump, especially if the house and tank are 
some distance away. The water can be driven some distance with a force pump, 
whereas that cannot be done with a centrifugal pump with the same engine piwer. 
The force pump has a barrel with a plunger working backwards and forwards in 
it, on which are two leather buckets, which open out to fit the barrel, and so 
force the water along the barrel. On the side of the barrel are two sets of 
valves, a suction and delivery valve. The suction valve lifts on the suction stroke, 
and water is sucked in; on the delivery stroke the suction valve closes automati- 
cally and becomes a retaining valve, and the delivery valve is opened and the 
water forced out; then it automatically closes with the weight of water and 
becomes a retaining valve. This action takes place with each stroke of the 
pump. The suction pipe should be screwed very tightly, because if air is allowed 
to enter, a partial vacuum is formed, which will probably result in the loss of 
water. On the bottom of the suction pipe there should be a foot valve, 
so that the pump can be primed. This is a valve which works like a hinge, and 
lifts and closes with the action of the pump. When the pump stops it closes, 
and should hold the water. Some times it does not, and the buckets not being 
too well fitting in the pump, it will not draw; then it is necessary to fill up the 
suction pipe with water. This is ealled priming. If the pump fails, and nil! 
not pump water, prime it first; and if it still will not pump, take the valve caps 
off, when a piece of dirt or a small stick will probably be found under one of 
them. These valves should be ground-in if they do not show an even wearuig 
surface all around. A strainer should be placed on the bottom of the suction 
pipe to keep bits of stick and weeds, &c., away. Now we will take the nulk^jj 
machine.” The speaker gave a description of the working of the machine, w 
then stated : — 1 1 The milking machine is a time saver, but the dairyman must 
exceedingly careful to clean out the pipes after use. The chief points abou 
separator are to run it at the right speed, to regulate the screw so as o g 
every drop of cream out of the milk, to keep it clean, and to watch the bea 
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f „r an excess of play. Do not curtail expenses r>„ „ c. >. . 

.mowing them better results will be received from th 8 bearn, g a > when by 
lid be about a No. i for the dairv fim ™ c ^cutter 

When erecting the chaffeutter put the legs into Uio ‘ fod,ier3 - 

concrete, so that they remain firmly in position p ut u s” ” d bed ,h '»' in 

h fling. Do this with all the machines To let H ‘ d °"'“ ln 1,1,0 ‘be 

plumhob from the shafting, and make a mark on the ’floor Go “t ‘‘th "’in * 
Jnd of the shafting and do the same thing- i 0 i n tliA tun ? to the othr 

o£ the shafting will have been transferred^ on to the floor Th ^ the Una 

Don, this line. When this is fixed, and the chaffeutter ill, ■ lhea •*»** 
the feed box and table for the hay. Sharpen the taive^and til V? 08,tl0n ' fl? “P 
using a good solid lubricating oil. Let the knives up' so that ''l' r \ noocs : ar y, 
bru-li the mouthpiece from start to finish. See that over,. n. - V .,’ 1U ' lt ,,,cely 
light, and that the grease cup on the loosest i 

If the hay IS running to the left hand end of the mouthpiece it n L ,* n"' 
that there is too much weight on the lever underneath \r„ff’ V? take ” 
Z .heave, than for loose hay. More weigTis a so reou ed S " ” Ceded 
hay than for lucerne. It will be found that for ZmZ i ” i,?" 

to be sharpened for every ton that is cut. For lucerne' they on v neeiVT 
Sharpened for every four tons. Each time that the kn ves l Ik d !° be 
over the set screws and set the knives. A touch makes quite ■< lot of r/" 51 "I" 
the sample of the chaff. Of course, the sample depends u food 
feeder keeping a full mouthpiece. Keep the safety roUcr revolving A”. ™ the 
aa even sample of chaff. The knives when new^ll hle f f irtv l 
It is a very tiring job sharpening knives, and one is nut 'to S bevel, 

bevel each time. I do not favor the tin. bevel-tte lie seel to f * 9h “ rter 
quickly. I prefer a tin. bevel If the chaffeutter Ims an elevator rithe? 
bagging or for passing it straight into the food biu, a little ext™ [ • 
having a light chain elevator belt instead of a leather one will he ' 0 f 1 pcns,! .*? 
A chain elevator docs not take so much driving a a b ather one re P a,d ' 
leather one has to be fastened so tightly A bftle oil fw ’• b Causc the 
Uto see that the clutches are adjusted'- As the duteh Ifafs 
follow up tho adjustment. This is a long nut with a lock me n ’ *i 18 " e ' c ’ ai>r f 

‘ W “ d r “ thT ff\ "^bis^ lengthens Vne'way ^nd^hortens^as you 

turn the nut the other way. If this is not wt nmncriv a- s as ' ou 

the clutch, and also to disengage it, which would mean sometC tery° R 
if the operator had his hand caught in the machine It is a u.irtovJ' J u, 
a cutter too quickly. Fast driving only knocks your mac inc about an 1 * 
the knives quickly, and by tho time one or two linkages have been fopa mf no 
more chaff will have been cut, and it will have been more expensive Tsnle ? 
about .90 revolutions a minute. The oat crusher is on a stand with { p Ur of 
ru lers worked by cogwheels, with a hopper on (op in which to ’pile whole 
oats. There is an adjustment for the feeding which allows the o-its to fill in 
between the rollers. The rollers are screwed’ up to each otter to It tho 

S U the oaf r i°n I 8 r r °” gh ; ' vith ; igM K ro0V03 ™ ‘ b0 ^nt, Which "h Ip to 

Thttoah " ^ hand f™ 1,ohino “" r “tt^'u'p mango'll, ttfipfledcs fo° 
rh,s has a hopper, into which the whole roots Ire throw?. The hopper T V rticai 

down to Ve kffe S wv7-° n ^ °, ther ’ . to ensurc 1he roots gradually sliding 
The disc is drivel ’ hl< f 18 A rarca!ar d,sc punched out like a nutmeg grater, 
them an. drl ' en arounc l, and as the roots slide down to it, it tears flakes off 
blvf 8368 them . tu th0 floor - or 011 ‘o «>e elevator, ’it is possiblT that 
raise the chaffed 7 S ° '“/“j a sl1 ?' In tI,at ca - ,e a " elerator will he needed to 
“ nt ? Ill be n« gre u I 664 ‘ m the t<>P ° f tI,e si!o: 80 ia th0 ^ ™t of the 
the chaffeutter 6 ®5 1° . COIlsIlkr ha ™g the silo quite handy to the outlet of 
carrier to the sill m * ♦ 18 “ eee ? sar y to ha ve ■'* small intermediate elevator or 
far better ta t 'Z Af am - 1 would P oil,t out th,t , ' hai ' 1 elevators are 
to stress tie 1( ? ther - With a!1 thes0 machin0B . 1 would Ike 

spanner Tf po “ t . th . 1, 1 t . 0l1 19 cheaper than machinery, and do not forget the 
iS a We one T 18 t° be erectcd - U fi ™'T “ ‘ho ground If it 
and hed’them in y ’ 8f V ge t tw0 slee P er s- if Possible, and bolt them to the feet 
leg in say a “ C0Mre ‘e- If it M a smaller mill, sav, Sft. or 6ft., concrete each 

U P ou’the^ground* wi'T I f’ .ft 1 ' dee P- To erect the mill9 ; it pays to fit them 
g d, wheel and tail included, and then place the two legs to enter the 
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first two holes, and pull it up with a rope. The best way to use the ropes is to h - 
two on the side from which the mill is pulled, the men standing about °Q ^ 
apart, and one rope opposite with which to hold it steady. If a large m /f 1 
used, I .would put the head on and pull up as before, and put the wheel 18 
tail on afterwards. To do this it will be necessary to lash on a spar lean^ 
outwards and upwards, and use a small block and tackle. Get the usual tr!*? 
pump — not the bore pump — that is the pump that has the delivery pip e run| 
off the side of it; it is much handier for getting at, and I do not think a ^ 
will be needed. The force pump will put the water as far as desired, when a- t? 
bore pump will only lift into a tank half as high as the mill. The piiniph 
a leather bucket on a rod running up and down the barrel, but in the cent 3 * 
of the bucket there is a brass butterfly valve. This is a round valve w th thr 6 
guides. At the bottom of the barrel there is a leather clack valve, working i ]j e e 
hinge, and as the plunger is pulled up this clack lifts and water is taken in. q 3 
the downward stroke the clack closes, and the butterfly valve lifts and a'low s the 
water to get through to the top of the plunger. On the upward stroke again 
the water is sucked into the barrel, and the water on top of the barrel is f r ,, e j 
higher up the pipe. There arc a few bearings which must be watched for 
slackness, especially those whieh allow the engaging cogs to mesh. If they a™ 
slack, they gradually get farther out of mesh, and eventually miss, and perham 
smash the teeth. A small 5ft. mill, away from trees, will catch any breath of 
wind there is, and unless a large quantity of water is required, it is just the 
mill for stock, &c. The elipper is one of the most important pieces of machinery 
and it is often the most neglected and badly treated. The only way to keep a 
clipper in good- order, and to get the best results from it, is to go down to the 
paddock with the spanner and oil ean. Do not put the horses into it until even- 
nut on the machine and every oil hole has been attended to. Do not try and cut 
around the corners, but cut straight through; then lift the knife and turn the 
horses. If the machine becomes blocked, back the horses, clean it out, and start 
again. Do not try to drag it off, or that will strain the knife gear, and once 
that is strained trouble can always be exppeted. Always keep the machine ‘washered 
up* on the wheels, and the dogs will not wear out so quickly. Use the spanners 
and oil can, and it should last for a good many years with very little cost of 
repair. The rake is another implement that requires a constant use of the 
spanner, the oil can, and ‘washering up.’ I recommend the erection of a 4h.p. 
petrol engine, similar to those installed at the pumping station, because the 
average blocker will not need to work it for lengthy periods. For a long run I 
should prefer an oil engine. The former type of engine is economical and solid, 
has lasting wear, and the parts are accessible, which is a great thing, especially 
when one is in a hurry. See that the engine is put down on a solid foundation 
9in. to 1ft. wider than the base of the engine. Also see that provision is made 
for bolt holes. The concrete foundation should be about 2ft. 3 in. to 2ft. 6in. 
deep. Mix the concrete in the proportion of 4-2 and 1. If a man is engaged 
to erect the engine, make him stand a penny up on edge on the engine. If it 
will do this, the foundation will be satisfactory. Be sure and have the engine 
in line with the main shaft. This can be done the same way as mentioned for 
the other machines. Make the engineer explain several times how to stop and 
start the engine, and where it should be oiled. In the first, place, an engine ha* 
four complete strokes, and is generally called a four-cycle engine. The fird 
stroke is when the piston comes out and sucks in a charge of gas; the -econd 
when it goes back and compresses it; the third when the fired gasses kick the 
piston out again; the fourth when it returns and blows the burnt gasses out into 
the atmosphere, generally called the exhaust. These four strokes are continuou' 
so long as the engine is going. With the first stroke the engine is pulled over 
by hand, and in doing so the mixture or inlet valve and air valves are opened 
mechanically by cams fixed on to the side or cam shaft, which is driven h) 
screw gear from the crank shaft. This cam shaft only goes round once to every 
seeond turn of the cranks. It is necessary for it to do this, otherwise two com 
tinuous suction strokes would be made. By drawing the piston out with the in e 
and air valves open, certain quantities of petrol and air have been sucked m 0 
the cylinder. The position of the cams at the end of the stroke will * ni ^f a , e 
that they are not touching these valves, and in consequence the valves are s .u ? 
and provided they are nicely ground in, this leaves the cylinder absolutely ai 
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As the turning over of the engine is CO ntin„<.i re 
^rted, and the operator finds that it becomes harder and ‘htrf' 0 ? 4 8troke b 
This is due to the compressing of the petrol and a ? r caUed re. get back - 

smaller and smaller space. Gasses under increased pressure tw milture ’ Into a 
•isc in temperature, and as the mixture is raised in Lj,* corresponding 
or vaporised, and becomes such a temperature that a^sumll' sn^ 80 -?? * S atomi,e <l 
mixture. The position of the same cams on this stroke r i' 8pa ? wdl ( ' I P lodc the 
butstill engaging nothing. There is another ^ *£ *"«?. 

just here, if it is a trip magneto; and just as the piston°L re're ‘ T ag " et0 
impression stroke, the magneto fires, explodes the nfixture end ° f lts 

l t on to the far end. That is the firing stroke a nt all ’ d fM °f s out the 
except the exhaust cam, which starts to engage when the firi! ™ ar ? dls engaged 
finished. As it engages, it lifts the exhaKl4 a nd tZV Z j “T^”’ 
out the burnt gasses, which travel along a pipe to a silencer f V?** 
tie atmosphere. Then as the engine swings round, the exhale cam disc h “ 4 t0 
about three-quarter stroke, and the cams come into operation „ i „! disengages 
stroke, and so it keeps on, suck, compress, fire, eXust Re side stfTt? 
possibly come separate from the engine, in which case it will be ne Tssarv re 
put it on with the right cogs in mesh. There arc usually two marks 
tooth of cam shaft cog and one on the space of the crank coo If there , he 
marks, set the engine so that the piston is nine-tenths back into re r V 
Then set the side shaft cogs so that the exhaust cam is just eneaninJ^l ‘i?’ 3 ' 5 '; 

- -oalled tuning the engine. Sometime" TtXiZ 
hot and thuds, it might be beneficial to shift it a tooth ; but I think I would leave 

*° an en « , . neer - ,? f e ?S™ 8 ‘0P S . "hat is the first thing to dof Go to the 
carburettor and see that it is flooding correctly. There is g „ ,™ 

chamber which fibs up when the taps arc turned on, and when the petrol s a 
certarn height. By means of two small lexers it forces a small needle valve 
into a seat and shuts off the supply. As the engine takes the petrol the float 
leavers and releases this valve, and so the supply is regulated. There is a iet in 
the next chamber with a very small hole in it, and it is from this iet that the 
engine sucks the petrol. Sometimes this becomes blocked with dirt, and obstructs 
the flow of petrol. Next see if a spark is occurring. If this is not so, it will 
possibly be because there is too much oil in the magneto, and the current is 
shorting. If the magneto is at fault it can bo tested by holdinv the wire close 
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to the engine, and then tripping the magneto, when a spark should jump !lf 
if this does not happen, the trouble will be in the plug. If a trip mng rc !°* : 
employed, it will be necessary to have a make and break plug. This h an " 
casting, with a fixed pole through it and another hammer-like rod. Whcj IS* 
magneto trips it lifts this hammer and a spark jumps across the space ; if it j 
not, and the magneto is all right, a shorting is probably taking pl a0 o „ n 
fixed pole, which is insulated with mica washers. The trouble will probable 1 
oil. Give the part a good wiping, and if no Bpark is obtained, clean the 
where the spark should be with emery cloth. If it is not a trip magnetn, | lilt . 
continuous running one, try the magneto with the wire, and then if t her,’. J 
spark, obtain a new sparking plug. If the engine still refuses to work, it „ :j: . 
be that there is not enough compression. The valves may be s’urk on th 
spindles, but more than likely it will be the exhaust valve which needs ‘grin, fin 
in.’ To do this, take off the spring, and the air valve which is generally abe 
it, and take the exhaust valve right out. Mix up a little emery powder nr Ijif, 
polish with some oil and smear it round the valve seat. Put it back in r,] at( 
and with the screwdriver turn it backwards and forwards. Give it a lit, 
occasionally ; then take it out and look at it. If it is nice and bright, an,] v 
holes in it, it will be pretty right. Then look at the seat in the engine, and if 
that is good, the parts can be coupled up again and the engine star'd. K r ,, ;i 
the engine well oiled, and oil everywhere every time the engine is started, and 
if a run longer than four hours is made, oil all around again. Fill the lubricator, 
with the oil supplied, one kind for cylinder and another fOT the big end or crank 
bearing. Set the cylinder lubricator to drop one drop in about seven cycles, 
and the big end one drop in five cycles. Do not oil the magneto too freely' sa,’ 
one drop every day. Go around all the main shaft bearings at least once a 
day, if they have oil or grease cups. Fill them up as they are emptied, and otter 
wise keep everything clean. Do not forget that oil is cheaper than machinery, 
and that the use of a spanner saves the bill for repairs.” Mr. Burrett. an™, rad 
a number of questions. 


RENMARK (Average annual rainfall, 10.93in.). 

February 1st. — Present: 20 members and two visitors. 

Pears. — Mr. C. A. Ritchie, in reading a paper on this subject, first stated 
that much of the information contained in his paper had been taken from the 

experiences of Mr. A. Seekamp, who was recognised as a grower well versed in 

the culture and drying of pears. The paper then read as follows: -“Thy 
pear is the most long-suffering of all fruit-trees, and will grow and bear fruit, 
after a fashion, in soils that would be sudden death to other trees and vines. 
The pear will resist drought, and grow in wet soils better than any oilier 
orchard tree. The failure of the crop this year is unusual, and I have noticr,! 
that the bulk of the fruit is showing on the south side of the tree, 
indicates that the hot north winds had a good deal to do with the non-setting 

of the fruit. I should also like to mention that it seems as if pears on light 

soil have done better than those on the heavy land, probably because they set 
earlier in the season. Pruning . — As usual, ideas of pruning vary very much, but 
there can be no doubt that there is room for a vast improvement where » 
notices limbs propped up with stakes to support the whipstick lenders, t " 
result of not cutting back sufficiently hard. A heavy fruiting tree will not mac' 
much growth, and to encourage this the number of fruit spurs .shout ,r 
reduced. I heard some people laugh ot one pear-grower who cut out a lot or 
the fruit spurs, but the crop of fine big fruit that was received the following 
year showed that he knew his work. Two pear blocks pruned by ex P CT 
men last season have come under my notice, and the difference is so manic 
I think it worth mentioning. One man pruned to a fruit spur, and the K , 
is a forest of woody growth on the top of each leader, while the other P n ’ 
back to a wood Bhoot, which continued its growth without sending out a re- 
forest’ that will require cutting out again this year. I held my tongue 
the grower with the plethora of growth on the tops of his trees runar - M 
the good work of the experienced man who had done the job for him. ■ 1 . ^ 
My practice is to spray before the blossoms open, and again when m . 
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BLOCK E, January 30th.-Colonel W. Dolman delivered an address “D. 
hydration of Fruit, and exhibited a number of samples of fruit from an 
evaporator plant, at Lyndoch. 

LONE GilM imd MONASH, December 6th.-Forty-six members and two 
visitors attended the December meeting of the Branch, which tool the form of 
a “Question Box.’- Messrs. H. Taylor, H. Berriman, and W. Muspratt (-Irri- 
gation Instructor and Inspector) attended the gathering and replied to many 
questions submitted by the members. J 


NECESSARY for the COUNTRY 
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A further meeting was' held on January 10th, when Mr. L. A. Bills ■' 
of the Berri Branch of the National Bank) attended and delivered an mld,^ 
“Bookkeeping as Applied to Block Work.” 

LONE GUM and MONASH, February 7th.— Mr. W. E. Muspratt (IiTi 2at ;„ a 
Instructor and Inspector) attended the meeting and delivered an address, e;;., 
vesting Operations, ” and replied to numerous questions. 

MONARTO SOUTH, January 27th.— As usual, tho first meeting in the „ r , 
year was devoted to a discussion on the previous harvest. Members brought i £ 
samples of wheat to determine the average weight per bushel for the district. 
Twenty-seven samples were submitted, which ranged from; GOlbs. to GGll.s, t, 
the bushel, the average being 6311ba. 

POMPOOTA, January 10th— Mr. F. Murray Jones, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
(Government Assistant Veterinary Surgeon), attended the meeting, and delivered 
an address, “Diseases of Dairy Cattle.” 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

CURRENCY CREEK. 

December 6th. — Present: 14 members. 

Poultry Breeding.— Mr. G. Crossman, who read a paper dealing with tlih 
subieet said he intended to confine his remarks chiefly to the White Leghorn 
breed of fowls because they were the best laying strain of poultry in South 
Australia at the present time. The paper then read as follows:— “Select th» 
hens from the flock in September and October, because most of the birds art 
then in good feather, and you can judge many points better at that time of 
the year than you can in the autumn. It is important to maintain a proper 
succession of breeding stock and to show: an improvement in the flock each 
year. To do tliis, carefully cull out all small birds and those with scaly logs, 
and do not breed from them. If you are going in for flock breeding have at 
least one cockerel to every 10 hens. Mate the birds early, in order to have tit 
evgs ready to start hatching in August. Chickens hatched in August mil 
start to lay at five to six months old. The White Leghorns will lay bettor 
if they are housed for the winter months and kept warm and dry, with plenty 
of clean drinking water and good food. The weight of eggs should be of 
interest to breeders. The 1922 national egg-laying test is now in progress at 
Bentley, Suffolk. The rules are that eggs weighing 2ozs. ana over arc classed 
first grade, ljozs, seeond grade, and those weighing under l|ozs. are classed 
as under weight. In this standard weight of eggs 686 White Leghorns laid 
13,111 first, nrade, 940 second grade, and. 30 eggs under weight. Fat lam 
Poultry . — Table poultry are dear at the present time, and are likely to remaa 
so for some time to come. Many farmers aro in the. habit of breeding crossbreds 
for table birds. Now that they have accepted the advice given to them to breed 
pure stock and not crossbreds there is always a market at a paying pritc. 
Breeders of pure stock can always sell the pick of their flock at good prices, 
and even the culls will bring as much, and often more, than the mongrels w ves 
sent to market.” 


CURRENCY CREEK. 

February 26th. — Present: 11 members and eight visitors. 

Homestead Meeting.— At the invitation of Mr. P. II. Kilsby, members inspects 
his herd of pedigreed Friesian cattle and Berkshire pigs. After a general tour 
the farm, Mr. H. J. Apps (Assistant Dairy Expert) gave a demonstration or 
testing and a lecture, “Points of the Dairy Cow.” 
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HAETLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to 16in.). 

January lOth.-Present: 10 members and one visitor' 

CAM of the Feet of the Hoese.-Iu the course of a paper dealing with thi • 
subject, Mr, N Whellar said no matter how well the horse was fed and ooked 
after, it was of little use if its feet were not sound. It was a bad practice to 
drive the horse until it cast a shoe and to continue until the foot was quite tU 
Nothing pulled a home down in condition more quickly than tender feet Tn 
his l horse should never have its shoes on more than six or seven weeks 

The shoes should always be looked to before driving the horse, to see tha no 
clenches were raised and also to note if any of the shoes were loose In n“ 
paring the foot for shoeing care, should be exercised to see that no stubs of the 
clench were in the hoof. That was frequently the eanse of bad feet The clench 
Should be cut off cleanly before the shoe was pulled off. When the shoe had 
been removed the loose and ragged part of the sole should be cut off and the 
hom rasped down, but care should be taken not to rasp lower than the ’sole A 
good plan to ascertain when enough had been cut away was bv the pressure of 
(he thumb on the sole, which should give slightly in all its breadth It was 
important to make a good fit, so when the shoe was nailed on it would not be 
a case of making the foot fit the shoe. Much care was needed when nailimr on 
the shoe. The first care should be to see that the shoe properly fitted ami the 
nails driven in to a fair height When clenching, care should 'be taken not to 
rasp the nail when giving ,t a bed. One should always file the nail straight 
across belore turning it down. No clench should bo left to protect over the 
horn, because that practice was often the cause of brushing. In finishing off 
with the rasp the smith should never rasp above the nails; that was a bad 
practice, and should never have to be done over a well-fitted shoe. 


METROPOLITAN ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE. 

manufacturers of 

MEAT MEAL FOR PIGS 

Read Report of trials made by Paor. Pbbkiks, Journal oj Agncultmt, 
January and July, 1921. 

MEAT MEAL] 

BONE MEAL FOR POULTRY 

BONE GRIT I 

For full information on above write to 

The GENERAL MANAGER, Metropolitan Abattoirs Board, Box 573, 
G.P.O., Adelaide. 

ALSO MANUFACTURED 

BLOOD MANURE 

BONE MANURE 
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F ABM Poultry— The following paper was read by Mr. H. Hooper :-‘< At ^ 
present time on the majority of farms the poultry breeding is a disgrace to 
State In the first instance, inbreeding i6 carried on to some extent, the result 
being small and inferior fowls. To my knowledge some hens are kept at ] east 
eight or nine years, instead of the stock being replaced every second year. ^ 
good policy is to change the cockerels every year. The housing of poultry i* . 4 
necessity, especially when the nights are cold. In a good many cases there are 
no houses to be found, and you will see hens swinging about on the top* 0 f 
trees. One cannot expect fowls treated in this way to lay eggs. Where straw 
is so plentiful a fowlhouse can be erected very cheaply. If tick should became 
a menace the house can be destroyed by fire. In the few instances where 
houses are found, some of them have not been cleaned out since they nen 
erected, thus harboring vermin, scaly leg, and other diseases. The feeding j 8 
another point that must not be neglected. In a good many instances all tie 
inferior feed is kept for the purpose of feeding poultry. This is a mistake. 
If the birds are fed on good wholesome grain there will be no waste and letter 
results will be obtained. Water is another item that must not he ne^lertc-d. 
The fowls should have troughs or tins, and be supplied with fresh water each 
day, care being taken to see that the drinking utensils are kept in the shade. 
If the water is allowed to get warm there will be trouble with the birds, I 
think if each fanner were to keep fewer poultry, but better, the returns mM 
be higher.” 


IKONBANK (Average annual rainfall, 33.34in.). 

February 3rd.— Present : six members. 

The Bird Pest— The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. E. Tucker) read the following 
naper:— “There are, from the fruitgrowers’ point of view, two classes of well- 
known birds— fruiteaters and nen-fruiteaters— and it would be as well to compare 
the chief varieties of each class. The main fruiteaters are silver eye, starling, 
goldfinch, greybird, blackbird, and parrots of all sorts. Non-fruiteatos— Rolnii, 
wagtail, fantail, wren, thrush, magpie, and kookaburra. It is interesting to note 
that all the fruiteaters mentioned above, with the exception of the blackbird, 
are flock birds; whereas the non-fruiteaters are pair birds, and it is this 
numerical superiority of the fruiteater that makes the birds as a whole the 
enemy of the fruitgrower and gardener. In any orchard one can find ou silver 
eves to one robin, which means 50 birds doing damage to one doing questionable 
good. Let us look first at the direct damage done. The fruit attacked includes 
strawberry, cherry, loquat, peach, apricot, pluin, pear, fig, and apple; m fait, 1 
think that oranges and lemons are the only varieties that are immune. It is not 
an casv matter to assess the actual loss caused to the grower, but I wnu.lcr 
that 10 per cent, of the crop would be a fair estimate. If it were possible e 
ascertain the total value of the fruit output in the State annually the loss to 
the grower and to the State on the above basis would make a most 
case against the bird. It is their wasteful methods of eating *mt that . moke 
the damage so heavy. A flock of starlings in a bed of strawbemes nil lg» 
from berry to berry, only taking a bite out of each. The silver e - 
cherries and plums in the same manner. The parrot, however, desire s fnu 
out of sheer devilment. I have watched them pick off bunches of chern.s 
throw them on the ground, and as for apples, they will knock 9 ten olf 
tree in order to get a bite out of one. It is obvious that by f:ir ^ £ 

percentage of birds that infest orchards are destructive, and they should 

tolerated any more than the codlin moth, for I consider they o m ' _ 
than the moth. The difficulty is to find a suitable means of tap 
in check. There are three that suggest themselves to me, m, n ’ echa ™ 
the gun, and poison. Mechanical scarers are effective just so long • ” fiT( 
are scared of them, the time they take to get used to them ;t has t lf 

minutes to 24 hours. The gun is effective but is also expensive i and t ^ 

defect of being dangerous should anyone be walking through / t rlo f0 »- 
be unaware that it is being used. Another point is that » ffi n 

siderable damage to the trees. Poison seems to me to be the i»™ ; t l, 

be eventually adopted. I have beard that tins of poisoned water ming 
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f ■ It well. It would be & good plan if the Government offered a 
trees art a ' 0 i u tion of this problem ; they would get the money back 

prize f“ r toe . eI tj a income tax that they would collect from the growers onco 
r, t t e I 000 destroyed. At the beginning of this paper reference was made 
the i,in S J'j-mane and loss, and I refer to the distribution of seed, and one 


to indirect the blackberry. It is the fruit-eating bird that is respon- 
ses,! in F a “ spread of this plant, which is gradually covering the best 

°L n tivated tod in the hills. The gardener has to be always on the 
of the u ”^U e out the seedlings from under fruit-trees, along creek banks, and 
alert, g™ D B we u established it is almost impossible to eradicate them. 
Jtains, for , _ j wou ]d [ike to say a word about the good that birds are 

Before cone ^ h’ n eatin g insects, jfce. Prominent local ornithologists tell us 
opposed w eat M ntany thousand insecte in a given time. Maybe 

that certa b t (hey do net eat enough, for if they did, there would be very 


little use to th { ’ B P ^„ u | ar )y a g a inst all sorts of parasites, and with suitable 
and gart ^Heimds any of them can be easily kept in check, and this entirely with- 


it is an absolute necessity for the fruitgrower" 


Spra the°Ssistance a of birds. I have tried to show that the bird, instead of being 


the 


many would have us believe, is his deadly enemy, 
‘"'I ’V concerted action is not soon taken for its suppression, the loss caused 
a wither with tire excessive cost of implements, fruit-cases, sprays, manures, 
b > k l1 ' make fmitgrowing on a commercial scale unprofitable.’ 


MILANG. 

February 10th— Present: 21 members and visitors. 

President (Mr E. L. Williams) presided over an attendance of 21 
T ‘s P and f large number of visitors, including several visitors from the 
members and a g g BottrU1> o£ the stratlialbyn Branch, read a paper 

DestmUon of Noxious Weeds. ’ ’ Special reference was made to the spread of 



SEEDS 

MR. FARMER 


SEN 11 US TOPE ENQUIRIES FOE 
SEED WHEAT 
HUNTER RIVER LUCERNE 
ESSEX RAPE 
CAPE BARLEY 
and all o her Aeriooltural, Veg 
and Flower Seeds. 

We Sell Duly the Highest Quality 
Specia ly Selected and uraded. 

E. B. COX & Co., 

REED MERCHANTS, 

Comer Bundle St. & Bast Terrace. 


Experience Tells, 


and Experienced 
Farmers Say, that 


FORSftH’S OUST CHILLED 
PLOW UNO CULTIVATOR 8HHF8 

ARE THE BEST THAT MONEY 

CAN BUY. ANYWAY THEY 

HAVE THE BIGGEST SALE OF 
ANY MAKE IN AUSTRALASIA. 

THIS PROVES THEM WORTHY 
OF A TRIAL. 

J. & R. FORGAN, 

Crystal Brook and Port Pirie. 
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noxious weeds in the district, the apathy shown by landholders, and the f a . f 
many weeds that were now on the list of noxious weeds had very little ^ ^ ,a * 
detrimental effect on the land, while at the same time they were of value as a °t * 4 
to grazing stock- Mr. Bottrill also read a paper on “Destruction of Rahl * 
Mr. J. F. K Crawford, Strathalbyn, gave a “Talk on Insurance,” in wlr iT v 
stated that insurance from a business standpoint was something that deserv'd ♦ 
serious consideration of any person who was desirous of safeguarding h; T 'l e 
against loss in any form, as well as making provision for those who were 
on him in case of his death. Mr. F. W. Allison (Strathalbyn) spoke on “BuJ, 
and Their Powers/' and said he felt that they did not fully realise their powe^* 
the land, as well as their responsibility. In many of the questions that J ln 
continually coming before them they should take a more active part, he hiving* 
view such a subject as the Murray Port League as one that should claim t! 0 
attention, as well as others that would arise in the future. He felt sure tT* 
if the Bureau took such matters in hand it would, in return have the considerate? 
and probably the support of those in authority, and would reflect to the benefit 
of their various districts. Mr. Knise, on behalf of the members of the Milar - 
Branch, proposed a hearty vote of thanks to their Strathalbyn friends for the r 
instructive evening. Mr. Pearce seconded, Mr. Matheson supporting them ^ 
their remarks. Supper was then distributed by the ladies. r 


SHOAL BAY. 

January 30th. — Present: six members. 

Fencing. — The following paper was contributed by Mr. O. B. Schaefer:-- 
“For this district I recommend a six-wire fence to keep all stock under control 
Posts should be from 5ft. 2in. to 5ft. 6in. in length to allow them to be placed 
from 20in. to 22in, into the ground. Strainers should be 12in. longer. In most 
cases fencing on a large scale should be erected jn the summer or in dry 
weather. This will help to keep the posts firm in the ground, and allow the 
dirt to settle tightly around them at the commencement of the wet weather. I 
prefer boring the posts to using staples for holding the wires in position. Strainers, 
should be well rammed and stayed. If white ants are troublesome the posts 
should be put into a small fire and charred. Where there is a plentiful supply 
of timber I advise a distance of 10ft. to 12ft. between the posts, and where 
iron droppers are used the posts should be placed from 10ft. to 24ft. apart. 
The distance between the wires should be 4$in. to 5in.; five plain wires with 
a barb on top a distance of 10in. to 12in. above the top plain wire being u B C‘d. 
On Kangaroo Island I recommend galvanised wire.” 


ASHBOURNE, January 31st.— The meeting discussed the subject, * ‘ Destruetiou 
of Rabbits.” Mr. R. H. Haines spoke in favor of fumigation with bisulphide 
of carbon. Mr. A. Cox considered poisoning to be the most efficient means of 
keeping the rabbits in check. Other members spoke, some in favor of traps ami 
digging out the burrows, and a lively discussion took place as to the best method 
of ridding the land of the rabbit plague. 

BALHANNAH, February 2nd— Mr. L. S. Cowan, B.Sc. (agric.), member of 
the Advisory Board of Agriculture, visited the Branch and delivered an address. 
“Jersey Cattle,” to an audience of 31 members and 10 visitors. 

BLACKHEATH, January 31st. — Mr. E. H. Pym read an extract from the 
Journal of Agriculture, “Poisoning Foxes and Rabbits,” and an interesting dis- 
cussion ensued. 

CYGNET RIVER, February 1st. — Mr. A. C. Osterstock read an article from the 
Journal of Agriculture, “Cotton Growing Experiments at Berri,” and an interest- 
ing discussion followed. 

MOUNT PLEASANT, February 6tli. — It was decided that the members of the 
Mount Pleasant Branch of the Agricultural Bureau should stage a district 
•‘xhibit of produce at the forthcoming Mount Pleasant Agricultural Show- 
Members each promised to do all in their power to make the exhibit a success. 
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SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT, 

FRANCES (Average annua! rainfall, 20.74in.). 

January 27th.— Present : 10 members. 

Best Type or House fok Paejc WoRK.-Mr. M. Montgomerv rend the following 
paper: — “Speaking from experience in the Fra: u . es district, I favor a hlav? 

Cm- If the farm -n r n bCSt dra “ ght mare "' ith * Clvdesdale taUon 
I think that cross will produce a horse with a good top, , 10t too much ha a 

one that will be the most useful horse for farm work. One often hears it s ta“d 
‘Hair and condition are all right in the show nng, but is of little good for the 
farm.’ That may be all right from their point of view, but. when seeding tin“ 
nines round, the tails of horses have to be pulled, so wliv not trim I he hair off 
their legs at the same time. Some farmers prefer breaking a eolt when it 'is two 
rears old; but I think this work should not he done until the animal is throe 
rears old, because the extra year will have given the eolt a bettor chance to All 
out and grow into a more useful horse. Before being attached to tho team it 
should be carefully handled, properly mounted, taught to lead and answer the 
rein, for a time half-days would be sufficient work for the eolt, and it should not be 
expected to take its place against a horse accustomed to constant work Spec’al 
cure should be taken to secure a perfect-fitting collar, and when this has been 
accomplished it should always be used on the eolt. When unyoked, (lie shoulders 
„f the animal should be washed with cold water, to guard against sores and 


<aM% 

tractors. 

Agery, September 9th, 1922. 
Messrs. Vrai Limited, Torrensville. 

Dear Sirs, 

We have tested the T-35 ,f Cater- 
pillar ,J here, and find we can plough 14| 
acres 3in, deep on hard soil, on a fuel 
consumption of 12galls. of kerosene and 
ipint of petrol. 

(Signed) H. CADD & SONS, 
Per H. H. Cadd. 

Thia test was run for a period of 5 hours 27 minutes on kerosene, and gave a 
result of Is. I0d. per acre for fuel, oil, and grease. 

THERE is ONLY ONE “CATERPILLAR” 
HOLT BUILDS IT. 

There is a u Caterpillar” mode! for every job. May we send you particulars f 
VRAI LIMITED, TORRENSVILLE, Sole Agents. 
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scalding. During seeding the horses should cease work at sun down, t„ 
the sweat to drv before morning. Always provide a good curry comb Li 
brush in the stable, and see that the horses are regularly groomed.” 

The Farm Tractor versus Horses.— The following paper was read by w 
J C. Brown: — “In presenting this paper on the value of the tractor 
farm in preference to horses, I do not do so as an experienced motor none, 
farmer; but I have come to the conclusion that motor power should be e Q j 
will be the principal power used by the farmer for almost every kind of lic av , 
work. I Hill take, for an illustration, the Binnum lands. Our lands and c ,,j 
ditions have been much commented upon as being only suitable for one thing 
viz., duck farming, and breeding frogs to feed them. I admit that in w inter 
the land is not the best on which to work, or the sweetest or most comfort* t'* 
on which to live. Nevertheless, I do contend that although these lands fcm. 
drawbacks, they have their advantages. One good feature is the prevailing 
strong clay subsoil, condemned by the inexperienced as being cold, sour, fc 
and of no use. But I differ. This clay subsoil is wonderfully fertile, and is , 
good feature of the land, for when cultivated it is sweetened, and grows a good 
coat of crass at once; and the more this land is cultivated, levelled, and cropped 
the better and richer it becomes. The portions of land unimproved and um-ulti 

vated on each of our holdings is considerable, and in its present uncultivated 
state is worth about £3 10s. per acre for grazing only, owing to its sour and 
sparsely grassed state: but if it were cleared, cultivated, levelled, and cropped, j, 
would be worth nearer £23 per acre for mixed farming. Some of the culii- 
vated paddocks on the holdings have proved their carrying capabilities to he from 
three sheep to five sheep to the acre roost of the year. The question then arises, 
‘Whv then, do we not cultivate a fresh piece of land every year, ami so increase 
our income by carrying more and better stock ! ’ The land, it is claimed, will 
<rrow anything, and almost everything— wheat, oats, barley, sorghum, kale, millet, 
and various other summer grasses, together with beautiful ornamental trees, 
shrubs, flowers, vegetables, and fruit. This is proof that this clay subsoil, 
which is intermixed with a limestone marl or gypsum, is rich with the fertilising 
qualities necessary for the growth of all these crops. If this is so, what arc we 
waiting for! Personally, I would say the spirit is willing, but the power to 
work this land is weak. Like most farmers, I have from four to 12 good horse*. 
It has always been a big problem to cultivate a new piece of crabholc.v’ land 
every year, and we find that the horses are not altogether satisfactory to cope 
with the soft and boggy nature of the land when wet, and the hardness of the 
land when dry. The fact is that in normal conditions it takes six horses with a 
three-furrow plough, or eight horses with a four-furrow plough, to break up new 
ground to a depth of 4in. or 5in„ and most of the year these horses arc dome 
nothing, but still require to be stable fed. That they may not he in a weak 
condition when required fur heavy work it is necessary m my ease, to put 
in and take off feed for the horses. Eight horses will eat about a ton of chaff 
a week, which, at £3 per ton, is £12 a month. Most of us are making a Imi! 
in a way we call mixed farming— that is, combining cereal g r0 ' vl,1 g w '* s “ 
raisin^ and wool growing. If the crop turns out a failure, we console ourselves 
by thankfully noting the lambs and wool coming along to pay our way. Acta 1 
we have only made money on the stock raising and wool, aaA tecau c the g u 
did not yield very abundantly, we are somewhat consoled with « tons o 50 toa 
of hay off the land, which, instead of being fed to the sheep '!***" J ve5t 

it, will have to he devoured again by the horses by the end of t e • 

to put in and take off the crops. What I wish _ to point out is ^ ^ 
bluing cultivation with stock raising and wool growing “ I 01 *?®' 1 ' * ’ w ! m 
correct thing to do; but our methods are not sufficiently ^vcloi^ ® , h , 
not getting the best or all we could get out of the land w e actaoffl ^ 
the sheep pay us well; yet we expend very little upon theim T b a(i ttf 

do not make them the principal factor for our cultivating or the cultm^ ^ # 

main factor for the sheep. Our drawback in my cipimmi is th , ^ ^ ^ 
stronger and a less expensive power to cultivate the stiff 7 eneoorage 

power derived from horses. This needed power has come along * ; 

us to try again, viz., 43 B.H, power farm tractors with a juarsmmeu 1^ 

strength* of equal to 12 or 15 good, staunch, powerful draught hors ^ ^ 

tractors are giants of strength, which can pull comfortably p 
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nlsiiots, either in hard, soft, or boggy ground. Twelve ic v 
?et near or pull that weight of ploughs through such 'laud 15 Ti™” COU ’ d not 
“ive satisfactory work on boggy, soft country I tt v, ^ rea80n the - T 

(he tractor is about 4,000 sq. inches, and the pressure on , bea , ri '‘" surf ac,' of 

to the square inch— considerably less than the feet of eith land 18 about 41bs - 
irill give an illustration, and take as an example for onnJdn ? an 7 horse - 1 
land in the Binnum district. That is not ? too m ac h • e at ‘° n 100 , acres of 
farmers with 100 acres under crop, and 100 acres mute fi?w JTi bou! ' 1 S(,<! 
L done year in and year out with less than eight ,, on ,i dro i’.^* hls 68111101 
rn get at the best and most economical power to Z JW 7 NoW - 
Ltor, or the eight-horse team. I will take the c'-ht ! * "'T 1110 mot;,r 
good draught horses, with a four-furrow plough, wilf turn oyer'T flrSt E l sht 
taking IT working days to plough 100 aerfs.’ Harrowing the inn"' 3 * ***} 
nioughed land, twice oyer, with six-leaf harrows, 40 acres nor 1 * , d0 i u ’ r0s of 

Sag and levelling the land with 10ft. wide da ^ 

day, taking five days. Cultivating with either disc, spring twl’h -o" 

cultivator, 15 acres per day, taking six and a half dav s Seed drill?, ?n 
implement, 20 acres per day, taking five days. HarvestW the 10(1 -l? 00 . 

cartage, and using 8ft. reaper thresher-harvester or reaper and hinder Tj 
da vs, making a total of 47 days. Now for the cost n„V expense of ?*“ 
of eight horses and equipment. The purchase of the team „ tla ? 

matelv £300. Peed for the horses, say, for nine, months inIC ?ear 9 bV feTon 
chaff only at £3 per ton, and 4 tons per month, £108- three months 'fi r * 
grass at Is. 6d. per week each, £6; interest on £300 f„ 12 mon?h at 7 

£18: total expense for 12 months, £132. I will now take the farin' ™to P t 1*"’ 
« 1® acres of new ground. First, the tractor wifi if?. oW 

feed and rest at midday; hence a saving of time and if needed , 

finish of a paddock, it could work all night or a' part of the ntht cudne-Vile 
tractor being fitted with bright electric’, ights. Vue™' 7 ^ ZwiZ 
the usual time of working, viz from sunrise to sunset, aud although the t? to 
has the strength to pull much larger implements, I will use the same imp w! 
as those for the eight horses which would, in consequence, be easier fur the 
tractor, and take less fuel. Ploughing 100 acres of new land with a four furrow 
plough, nine acres per day, taking 11 days. For the double harrowing, I 0 * 
have two harrows, one behind the other, the same width a« the plough attache 
,0 the plough. Grading the 100 acres at 23 acres per day, taking fourtyf Cut 
tivatmg scarifying, &c, Id acres per day, taking seven days; drilling seed and 
super 20 acres per day, taking five days; harvesting the 100 acres of crop 
inthout cartmg, eight days-or a total of 35 days, against the eight-horse team 

from £2*5? toS- „„ P'M" ?' ( . o£ „ tbf “ tr . aetor - A f ' 1 ™ tr^tor will cost 
from £2.5 to £800, so, for the sako of illustration, we will take the average and 

say the tractor costs £600. Fuel, crude kcrosine, 360galls. to perform thl same 
nork of cultivating and harvesting the 100 acres, at a cost, of Is. 6d. per galon 
Jr 7 t' l U r 7 neat A ing ® xl « f4; interest on £600 for 12 months at 6 per cent,, £36; total 
ost, £6 7, As shown, the whole of the cultivation and harvesting has taken 35 
days to complete by the' tractor, at a cost of £67. The horse team has token 
1. dais longer than the tractor, at a cost of £132, and the team has proved 
too per annum more expensive than the tractor. Besides this, the tractor does 
“ ! ae w .°. r \ morf> imckly, and although this has not been considered it is of 
considerable importance and value to the farmer both in cultivating and harvest 
! n * n P eratl0n s. In all my farming experience on Binnum, the best results have 
T" T.v y - S ° Wing 0n a g00(i seed bed of Allowed land, and I would say 
"Z V q™ work of the tractor, one would be enabled to finish seeding 
P , ia7ls be f° re the heavy rains had set in, thereby enabling the tractor and 
... J 9 j *° work fallowing up another 100 acres of new land for the coming 
U 7 , * m “iediatcly any work is completed, the traetor can pull itself into the 
i.. I*. aM «*e expense ceases. This is not so with the horses. The heavy 
DOwpr^ .VS t0 ?? ther for clearing-, pulling down trees and stumps, and all belt 
etc W °k ’ thresbin K> shearing, chaffing, grinding, pumping water, sawing wood, 
on the aD p. e P pr f° ri ^ e< i by the farm tractor. No other motor power need be kept 
com nil J*™' . ^ ’ s impossible to give the exact cost per acre with the tractor 
Dulls ttii W1 < ^ . cos ^ P 61 aerc horses, because the less weight a tractor 
e ess f ue ^ used ; and, again, all costs of a tractor or a horse team will 
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depend on the length of time each equipment is used. Two most important •» 
of expense in operating the tractor are wear and tear and cost of repairs Jl®* 
items aie greatly influenced by the care and type of man operating the t ^ 
I have not taken into consideration horse shoeing, breakages, or repairs t 
equipment, nor wages and keep of a man. If the farmer needs help fr>r 
equipment, he can add on the costs to each, which would not make am- mat!* 
difference. I acknowledge the tractor is not yet perfect; but what make^ 
engine is perfect? Every year we see an improvement, but I feel confident 
the farm tractor will, before long, be seen working on the farm of every int m 
gent and energetic farmer. I know it will be hard for some farmers to r " 
aside their fine, big, expensive teams of horses, to which they have become * 
endeared. The old horseworks for driving chaffcutters, wood saw^, &<-, ^ 
hard, and so will the passing away of horse teams for heavy farm work.'’’ ^ 


KONGORONG. 

February 1st. — Present: seven members. 

Lucerne. — Mr ; J. McNicol contributed a paper on this subject, which was 
read by Mr. W. Aslin. The paper read as follows: — “Lucerne is the l,^t 0 » 
all fodder plants. It can be used in a mixture with other grasses, but it is of 
most value when cut, either for green feed or hay. The crop favors a anil that 
is deep and loose, and, to ensure the best results, the soil should be either 
naturally very fertile or made so by cultivation and the application of manure. 
The land, should be well and deeply cultivated, and where necessary manure 
should bo added to the soil. Where the lucerne is cut and carted off the 
ground, topdressing with farmyard or artificial manure is necessary to maintain 
the vigour of the crop. The manure may be applied in autumn or in spring, 
immediately after the first cut, and worked into the soil. I prefer a spring 
sowing of lOlbs. to Mbs. of seed to the acre for this district, because it give? 
the lucerne a chance to grow ahead of the summer weeds. For cutting and 
feeding the crop whilst it is green, the best plan is to cut one day and feed it 
out the next, because there is a, danger of bloating the stock if it is fed to 
them directly after it has been cut. Where it is intended to feed off the crop, 
it is necessary to have the lucerne in small paddocks, so that it can be fed off 
quickly; if stock are kept on the crop for lengthy periods they will nip off the 
young shoots and check the growth of the plants. The best time to cut the hay 
is considered to be when about one-tenth of th^ crop is in flower, because the 
leaves do not fall off so readily at that stage of growth. Of course, where 
irrigation can be practised one would obtain three or four times the amount 
of feed that would be obtained during an ordinary summer from a non-irrmaled 
crop.” 


KALANGADOO, February 10th. — A discussion took place on several subject* 
of local interest. The advantages or otherwise of using high-grade super were 
also discussed. 

NARACOORTE, November 11th.— The meeting was devoted to a discussion 
on items of general interest to the district. Nine members were present at a 
further meeting which was held on December 9th, when the Vice-Cli airman f* 

F. A. Holmes) gave a report of Fanners' Day at the Kybybolite Experimental 
Farm. 

RENDELSHAM, December 3rd.— Mr. H. A. Stewart read an extract, 
Boring. ” Mr. Stewart also exhibited a small working model of a boring p 

TATIARA, February 17th.— An interesting discussion took place °J , f' 
subject, “Tobacco Cultivation. ” Mr. Hutley called attention to the 
flax grew luxuriantly in the vicinity of Bordertown, and. promised a 
venienfc season to demonstrate to the members the possibility of con 
into linen yam. 






